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Tats work, when it appeared thirty years ago, is said to have 
produced the profoundest emotion throughout the civilized world. 
And in a recent notice of the author, the writer says: “Its 
appearance was not only a literary event, but a social and reli- 
gious fact of vast importance. It was the first time that the life 
of Christ had been written from a purely laical point of view, 
and apart from any supernatural conceptions, in a book destined, 
not for the doctors and theologians, but for the general public. 
. . . The scandal of it was immense.” 

The emotion and the scandal have subsided, but the work 
seems to retain its hold upon public attention, and with good 
reason. For, though M. Renan has treated his subject in a way 
which will shock the sensibilities of every Christian, and with 
them must put the book under ban, yet it contains a great deal 
of most interesting reading. The author, indeed, has qualifica- 
tions for writing such a book which never had been, and hardly 
will again be, possessed by any one inclined to undertake the 
task. He was thoroughly acquainted with all the literature, 
pagan, Jewish, and Christian, of the thousand years preceding 
and following the events which he had to describe. He had 
made a long visit to the Holy Land, studying its topography as 
bearing upon the gospel narratives. And he had yet another 
qualification, which be considered essential in any one who 
would write the history of a religion: “firstly, to have believed 
it (otherwise we should not be able to understand how it has 
charmed and satisfied the human conscience); in the second 
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place, to believe it no longer in an absolute manner; for absolute 
faith is incompatible with sincere history” (p. 34). A new 
edition of the Life has recently been published in a form and at 
a price such as suit only works which have become widely popu- 
lar. It is published by Brentano, of Paris, London, New York, 
and Chicago, and is the translation ‘irst made and published in 
1863. The references in this article are to this edition. 

As the subject is one which can never lose its interest for our 
race, and every passing year since the first publication of this 
work has added to the fame of its author and to the personal 
esteem in which he was held, it is not too late, even now, to give 
the work that examination which would perhaps have been more 
appropriate on its first appearance, and which, if then given, we 
venture to think, would have prevented some of the emotion and 
the scandal which it caused. For we do not hesitate to say that 
as a history the work 1s worthless; and it is as a history and one 
of a series of histories that M. Renan commends it to the 
acceptance of the public (pp. 2, 32). It is in his selection of 
facts from the records, and in his interpretation of their evidence, 
that M. Renan manifests his incompetence; and such a defect is 
necessarily fatal to the work of the historian. And then he had 
notions, hardly less prejudicial, respecting the aims and purposes 
of history, of which we will speak presently. Just now we will 
speak of his method of dealing with evidence and facts. 

The argument of the book is that Jesus at first and in Galilee 
sought only to free the national religion from the incrustation of 
senseless observances and narrow interpretations with which, in 
the course of ages, tradition, and principally Pharisaic tradition, 
had overlaid it; that he was enthusiastically received in Galilee, 
and taught there successfully; that he then went to Jerusalem, 
was there looked on coldly, made no disciples, and, indeed, was 
treated with contempt; that, keenly feeling the disdain of the 
proud Hierosolymites, he returned to Galilee a changed man — 
changed in his temper and in his purposes. He was no longer a 
reformer but a revolutionist. He determined, not to improve 
the popular religion but to destroy it. His disciples enthusiasti- 
cally seconded his aims, and imposed on him a character without 
which he could not have succeeded. They hailed him as the 
Messiah and the Son of David, and forged a genealogy and in- 
vented a legend to support these pretensions. Jesus yielded to 
an influence which he could hardly have resisted had he wished. 
He became a thaumaturgus against his inclination, indeed, and 
acted a character and adopted a tone which could not be sus- 
tained more than a few months, and which involved him in such 
difficulties that he was satisfied, if not glad, when death came to 
“restore him his divine liberty, and release him from the fatal 
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necessities of a position which each day became more exacting 
and more difficult to sustain” (p. 252). 

This view of the character and career of Jesus differs essen- 
tially from that of all who have treated the same subject, in that 
it represents Jesus as a conscious impostor acting and speaking 
falsehood for the purpose of establishing a pure religion. And 
this method of doing good M. Renan not, only defends, but de- 
clares that only by such means can anything great be accom- 
plished among men. This estimate of the character of Jesus and 
the nature of his work results from the special views of the 
author respecting the nature of morals, the manner of arriving at 
the truth of history, and the nature of that truth. The truth of 
history, he tells us, does not consist in facts alone. Men are 
more than doctrines, and history is more than facts. Its office is 
to present the men of the past to the mind of the reader, as they 
stood before the world in their day. 

In such an effort to make the great souls of the past live again, some 
share of divination and conjecture must be permitted. A great life is 
an organic whole which cannot be rendered by the simple agglomeration 
of small facts. It requires a profound sentiment to embrace them all, 
moulding them into perfect unity (p. 32). 


Nevertheless, the object is to represent truth, and the source 
of that truth is contemporaneous history. 

In histories such as this the great test that we have got the truth is 
to have succeeded in combining the texts in such a manner that they 
shall constitute a logical probable narrative, harmonious throughout. 

. . The secret laws of life, of the progression of organic products, 
of the melting of minute distinctions, ought to be consulted at each 
moment; for what is required to be reproduced is not the material cir- 
cumstance, which it is impossible to verify, but the very soul of history; 
what must be sought is not the petty certainty about trifles, it is the 
correctness of the general sentiment, the truthfulness of the coloring. 
— Ibid. 


We must at once express our dissent from these views, espe- 
cially from them as applied to biography. In history individuals 
derive their importance principally from their connection with 
great events. In biography events derive their importance from 
their connection with great men; consequently in biography 
facts, however trifling in themselves, may be of importance if 
connected with the person who is the subject of the work. Ina 
life of Cesar or Napoleon nothing that he did can be regarded 
as trifling. It may have been without result, but the doing of it 
may indicate a purpose, and, though the purpose failed, and so 
the fact was a trifle in the history of a nation, the purpose enter- 
tained is an indication of character, the principal thing that at 
this distance in time we care for. 

M. Renan then proceeds to sketch an outline of the life of 
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Jesus, and does so in a way which goes far to explain the distor- 
tions of fact which we shall have to point out. Such distortions 
are necessary to make the facts conform to the theory. 

There is no great abuse of hypothesis in supposing that the founder 
of a new religion commences by attaching himself to the moral aphor- 
isms already in circulation in his time, and to the practices which are 
in vogue; that, when riper and in full possession of his idea, he delights 
in a kind of calm and poetical eloquence remote from all controversy, 
sweet and free as pure feeling; that he warms by degrees, becomes ani- 
mated by opposition, and finishes by polemics and strong invective. 
Such are the periods which may plainly be distinguished in the Koran. 
The order adopted, with an extremely fine tact, by the Synoptics sup- 
poses an analogous progress. 

But before attempting to show how far M. Renan, in obedi- 
ence to his theory, has misinterpreted historical facts, we will 
present some examples of the mode in which he dealt with evi- 
dence when the theory did not intervene, and it was open to him 
to state the facts just as they occurred. We think the reader 
will agree with us that, besides being influenced by certain 
erroneous views of the manner in which facts when obtained 
were to be used, M. Renan shows himself really incompetent to 
deduce facts from evidence. 

In his introductory chapter, M. Renan, in accordance with his 
purpose to present a truthful history embodying facts related by 
contemporaneous writers, states that “a continuous system of 
notes enables the reader to verify from the authorities all the 
statements of the text” (p.3). We will quote some statements, 
aud discuss the authorities relied on as supporting them. 

The observance of the Sabbath was the principal point upon which 
was raised the whole edifice of Pharisaic scruples and subtleties. . 
This was the point upon which Jesus loved best to defy his adversaries. 
He openly violated the Sabbath, and only replied by subtle raillery to 
the reproaches that were heaped upon him (p. 171). 

The notes give as authority for these statements, Matt. xii. 1-4; 
Mark ii. 23-28 ; Luke vi. 1-5; xiii. 14; xiv. 1 et seg. 

Not one of these statements is supported by the authorities 
cited; on the contrary, the reverse is in each case true. Jesus 
never defied his adversaries; on the contrary, he sheltered him- 
self under their precedents. He never did violate the Sabbath ; 
on the contrary, he declared that what he did it was lawful to do 
on the Sabbath day, and no one ever undertook to maintain the 
contrary. He did not reply to reproaches with subtle irony, be- 
cause no reproach was ever addressed to him. The man who 
took up his bed was reproached because to carry a burden was 
labor and violated the Sabbath. Those who came to be healed 
on the Sabbath were reproached, because making a journey was 
lavor and violated the Sabbath. But no one, though the chal- 
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lenge was uttered more than once, ever ventured to say that 
Jesus violated the Sabbath by telling a man to stretch forth his 
withered hand, or loosing by laying his hands on the distorted 
frame of a woman. Jesus, indeed, took the broader ground that 
it was lawful even to labor in order to do good, as the Pharisees 
held in some cases; but it is enough that no one ever reproached 
him for healing on the Sabbath. It illustrates the carelessness 
of M. Renan that his references to Matthew and Mark concern 
not any act of Jesus, but acts of his disciples, who are not at all 
in question. 

Jesus, says M. Renan, in suffering himself to be called the Son 
of David, “allowed a title to be given him without which he 
could not hope forsuccess. He ended, it seems, by taking pleas- 
ure therein, for he performed most willingly the miracles which 
were asked of him by those who used this title in addressing him. 
Matt. ix. 27; xii. 23; xv. 22; xx. 30, 31; Mark x. 47, 52; 
Luke xviii. 38” (p. 178). 

These statements, like those just discussed, are not only unsup- 
ported by the authorities cited, but the authorities prove just the 
contrary. In Matthew xii. he was not addressed as the Son of 
David, and he healed the sufferer at once without a moment’s 
hesitation. In the other five cases he was so addressed, and in 
every case he gave no heed to the suppliants, until they followed 
him into the house where he was going, or set up a clamor which 
drew the interference of the disciples or the people. It is true 
that in every case where he was addressed as the Son of David 
he displayed more reluctance to relieve the applicant than he 
did in any case when he was not so addressed. 

Returning to the subject later, M. Renan writes: “On leav- 
ing the town the beggar ‘ Bartimeus’ pleased him very much by 
persisting in calling him the Son of David, although he was told 
to be silent. Matt. xx. 29; Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35” (p. 
249). These three citations are the same referred to above, 
where they are given to prove that Jesus most willingly per- 
formed miracles for those who addressed him as the Son of 
David. It were tedious to transcribe the passages; but the 
reader will find on turning to them that there is not a word to 
indicate that Jesus was pleased, and that, on the contrary, as 
above observed, he persistently refused for some time to pay 
any attention to the sufferer who clamorously besought him. 

The evidence of the gospels is that Jesus did not desire to be 
called the Son of David. He wished to be recognized as the 
Christ; the Pharisees held that the Christ must be the son of 
David; but in Matt. xxii., Jesus questioned this belief and sug- 
gested what he evidently thought a fatal objection to it; and, 
though challenged, no one could answer the objection. 
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In the other cases now to be mentioned, the authorities abso- 
lutely fail to support the statements in the text, but this can be 
seen only by comparing the statements with the authorities re- 
ferred to. For this purpose we must ask the reader to turn to 
the gospels, as it would be useless to transcribe the passages 
here. 


Jesus, whose relations with the Essenes are difficult to determine 
(resemblances in history not always implying relations), was on this 
point [the use of property] certainly their brother. The community of 
goods was for some time the rule in the new community. Covetous- 
ness was the cardinal sin. . . . The first condition of becoming a dis- 
ciple of Jesus was to sell one’s property and to give the price of it to 
the poor. Those who recoiled from this extremity were not admitted 
into the community (p. 139). 


The only authority cited by M. Renan for the enforcement of 
such a condition by Jesus is the story of the young man related 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who, upon asking how he could 
obtain eternal life, was told by Jesus to keep the commandments ; 
and when he wanted something more was told to sell all he had 
and give the proceeds to the poor, and come and follow him. 
But the young man had not asked how he could obtain a place 
among the disciples, nor did Jesus profess to tell him how he 
could be “ admitted into the community,” but how he could be 
perfect. “If thou wouldst be perfect, sell thy goods and 
come” —not sell thy goods in order to come. We have dis- 
tinct accounts of the calling of seven apostles, and not in a single 
instance was one required to give his property to the poor. 
And we know that Peter had a house, and the sons of Zebedee 
boats and nets, which they continued to hold and use after their 
all. 

In another case M. Renan has missed the point in a manner 
that is really ridiculous. In the chapter “On the Intercourse of 
Jesus with the pagans,” he says, “ That which struck him in the 
pagans was not their idolatry, but their servility” (p. 172). 
The authority for this is Matt. xx. 25; Mark x. 42; Luke xxii.5; 
all which tell of the dispute among the disciples as to which 
should be greatest, and the rebuke of Jesus warning them not to 
be like the Gentiles whose rulers lorded it over their people. 
It was the arrogance of the rulers that struck him, not the ser- 
vility of the people, and it was against the arrogance and not 
the servility that he warned his disciples; indeed, to them he 
recommended such servility as is implied in becoming the ser- 
vants of their brethren. But this is not the worst. Our author 
is treating of the intercourse of Jesus with the pagans, and says 
that in the intercourse of Jesus with them their idolatry did not 
strike him, because, when his disciples disputed, he warned them 
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against the same spirit in the Gentiles and not against their 
ilolatry. Does this reasoner understand the first principles of 
reasoning ? 

Another example of the maltreatment of evidence is in his ac- 
count of Mary and Martha, where Mary is said to have “ pleased 
[Jesus] by a sort of languor” (p. 239). The authority for this 
is John xi. 20, which tells that when Jesus approached Bethany 
Martha went to meet him, “but Mary sat still in the house.” 
This is all, and there is nothing here to indicate that she re- 
mained in the house from languor, or that the manifestation of 
languor pleased Jesus. 

We think these examples betray something more than even 
gross carelessness. To take a single instance as proof that Jesus 
always imposed the same condition is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of inductive reasoning, contrary even to common sense. 
But there are other examples of still greater violence done to 
evidence, and in the most important matters. 

Many circumstances, moreover, seem to indicate that Jesus only be- 
came a thaumaturgus late in life and against his inclination. He often 
performs his miracles only after he has been besought to do so, and 
with a degree of reluctance, reproaching those who asked them with 
the grossness of their minds (p. 193). 

Here are three distinct statements: that Jesus began to work 
miracles late in life; that he did so with reluctance and only 
after being besought; and that he reproached those who asked 
them with the grossness of their minds. Not one of these is 
true; of the “many circumstances ” which M. Renan says indi- 
cate their truth, he does not mention one; we are unable to find 
one; and we venture to say that not one exists. 

So far from beginning late in life to work miracles, Matthew 
and Luke tell us that Jesus immediately after his baptism went 
about all Galilee, teaching in the synagogues, and “ healing all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease among the people ” 
(Matt. iv. 23). One of his very earliest recorded acts was a 
miracle at the marriage feast at Cana. This was not solicited 
but volunteered. Most of his miracles were of healing, and 
these were solicited at least by bringing the sick to him; but 
twelve of his thirty-six miracles were absolutely voluntary. The 
reader will look in vain for any symptom of reluctance on the part 
of Jesus to relieve any one who asked, except in three cases : his 
uniform practice, throughout his ministry, was to heal all who 
were brought to him. The three excepted cases were the two 
blind men at Capernaum, the one or two blind men at Jericho, 
and the Canaanitish woman near Tyre; and these are cited at 
p- 178 as cases in which Jesus most willingly performed miracles 
for those who addressed him as the Son of David, and to the 
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contrary of which, as we have said, they are the only cases in 
which he ever displayed any reluctance to help a sufferer. 

Another statement in this connection is that Jesus, performing 
his miracles with reluctance, “reproached those who asked them 
with the grossness of their minds.” To the contrary of this it 
will be found that Jesus never reproached any one for whom he 
performed a miracle— any one whom he relieved. As authority 
for his statement, M. Renan cites Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4; xvii. 16; 
Mark viii. 17; ix. 18; Luke ix. 41. The first two citations relate 
to the requests of the Scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees for, not 
necessarily a miracle, but a sign of his authority to teach, which 
he refused to give; not, we venture to say, because of his re- 
luctance to exercise his miraculous powers, which is the point in 
issue, but because such signs could not prove his authority — 
could not be evidence of it, since even Satan in those days could 
work miracles; and Jesus had warned his disciples against false 
prophets who would show signs and wonders. The third, fifth, 
and sixth passages cited relate the case of the man who brought 
his afflicted son to the disciples, who could not cure him, and 
Jesus healed him, reproaching, not the father who asked the 
miracle, but his disciples who could not perform it. They were 
a faithless generation, he said, since it was for want of faith that 
they could not cure him. The remaining passage, Mark viii. 17, 
relates no miracle nor request for one, but reports some remarks 
respecting the feeding of the multitude by miracle, which it 
would seem the disciples had forgotten or failed to apply, and 
which are absolutely without any connection with the subject in 
hand. 

The purpose of these misrepresentations is obvious. It is to 
make events conform to M. Renan’s theory of the evolution of a 
religious teacher. Such a method is necessarily faulty. Facts 
should first be ascertained, and the theory deduced from them ; 
but to arrange the facts in conformity with the theory, and then 
found the theory on the facts, is working in a vicious circle. 
Where distinct propositions are stated it is easy to expose the 
error, but where the whole course of the history is equally mis- 
taken, it is much more difficult to demonstrate it. The reader, 
however, cannot fail to perceive that the historian who errs in so 
many particulars cannot be relied on to produce a correct general 
view. We will now endeavor to show that M. Renan has failed 
in generals as well as in particulars. 

Galilee at that time is described as a beautiful country, a 
terrestrial paradise, the land of the Song of Songs. It was 
inhabited by a brave, open-hearted, simple-minded, gay, and 
joyous people. Jesus liked this cheerful life and encouraged his 
disciples to enjoy it. 
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Leave the austere Baptist in his desert to preach penitence, to 
inveigh without ceasing, and to live on locusts in the company of 
jackals. Why should the companions of the bridegroom fast while the 
bridegroom is with them ? Joy will be a part of the kingdom of God. 
Is she not the daughter of the humble in heart; of the men of good 
will? The whole history of infant Christianity has become in this 
manner a delightful pastoral. A Messiah at the marriage festival — the 
courtesan and the good Zaccheus called to his feasts — the founders of 
the kingdom of heaven like a bridal procession —that is what Galilee 
has boldly offered, and what the world has accepted (p. 76). 


It would be difficult to find in the gospels a single paragraph 
that would indicate that Jesus was of a festive disposition. In 
all their narrative he appears as a grave, earnest preacher of 
righteousness oppressed by a sense of the vice, misery, injustice, 
and wrong everywhere around him. That he ever gave a feast 
or called the guests is a pure invention. And still more of a 
fable is a long description of his life in Galilee, which must be 
read at length to be appreciated. A part of it is as follows: 


He thus traversed Galilee in the midst of a continual feast. He rode 
onamule. In the East this is a good and safe mode of travelling; the 
large black eyes of the animal, shaded by long eyelashes, give it an ex- 
pression of gentleness. His disciples sometimes surrounded him with a 
kind of rustic pomp, at the expense of their garments, which they used 
as carpets. They placed them on the mule which carried him, or ex- 
tended them on the earth in his path. His entering a house was con- 
sidered a joy and a blessing. He stopped in the villages and large farms, 
where he received an eager hospitality. In the East the house which 
a stranger enters becomes at once a public place. All the village 
assembles there, the children invade it, and, though dispersed by the 
servants, always return. Jesus could not permit these simple auditors 
to be treated hardly; he caused them to be brought to him, and em- 
braced them. The mothers, encouraged by such a reception, brought 
their children in order that he might touch them. Women came to 
pour oil on his head and perfume on his feet (p. 149). : 


For this Matt. xxi. 7, 8, is cited as authority and the only 
authority. Matthew does not say that any such journey ever 
took place. What he does say in the passage cited is that some 
two years later Jesus rode on an ass from Bethphage to Jerusa- 
lem (a distance of two miles), and that the disciples and others 
behaved on this occasion as they are said to have behaved in 
Galilee. But this was in Judea, and two years later than the 
time to which it is ascribed. It was a very short transit of per- 
haps half an hour, and not a tour through a country two thousand 
square miles in extent, which, interrupted as it is said to have 
been, by the eager hospitality of fruit farms and villages, must 
have occupied days, if not weeks. All the incidents, so far as 
they did occur, occurred in Judea —the ride and accompanying 
circumstances, the blessing of the children, the anointing of his 
head. Jesus was not received with favor, still less with extrava- 
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gant joy,in Galilee. Matthew and Mark both tell of the unbelief 
he there encountered, and his first discourse in the synagogue of 
Narazeth so excited the fury of the people that he had to escape 
for his life. And later he denounced woes upon the principal 
cities of Galilee where most of his mighty works were done, 
“because they repented not” — in other words, because they 
had rejected him; and among these was Capernaum, where he 
mostly resided when in Galilee. 

The whole story of his ministry in Galilee is a fiction —a 
fiction contrived to support M. Renan’s theory of the career of 
Jesus. As already said, M. Renan makes of his ministry two 
periods utterly unlike each other, indeed in violent contrast: in 
the first his life was calm and poetical, sweet and free from all 
controversy ; in the second it was stormy, full of polemics and 
invective (pp. 33,54). Galilee and Judea, where these periods, 
respectively, were passed, were likewise strongly contrasted; 
Galilee green, shady, carpeted with flowers; Judea arid, repul- 
sive, the saddest country in the world (p. 73). The people were 
not less different; the Galileans, in harmony with the country, 
active, honest, and tender-hearted, welcoming Jesus with joy (p. 
175); the Judeans dry, narrow, ferocious, fanatics who had lost 
all desire for life and rejected Jesus with contempt (pp. 71-74). 

Viewing everything, then, in the light of a preconceived plan 
into which the facts must be made to fit, the triumphal journey, 
the public proclamation and recognition of his divine mission, if 
they occurred in Judea, presented an incongruity which could 
not be ignored and could be overcome only by heroic means. 
M. Renan, therefore, with the careless daring which never fails 
him, took the measure of the exigency and met it squarely. He 
transferred the incidents from Judea to Galilee, and set them 
two years back to make them suit the condition of things he 
imagined to be then and there prevailing. In the desire to make 
all harmonious, he has discarded the rugged ass on which Jesus 
actually rode, and mounted him on a mule with large, dark eyes 
and long eyelashes, giving it an aspect of gentleness. Why M. 
Renan made this change it is difficult to conjecture. It could 
not have been through inadvertence. The mention by Matthew 
of the creature’s colt warned him that whatever she was, she 
was not a mule; and he must have understood this since he dis- 
carded the colt from the picture. It must be concluded that the 
mule. was chosen to give ground for the description of her soft 
eye and gentle aspect, for which the light eyes and rugged 
aspect of the ass afforded no foundation. But in order to intro- 
duce this poetical description, the writer has violated not only 
truth but historical propriety. Princes and nobles rode on 
mules, humbler personages on asses; and such was the appro- 
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priate mount of him who in token of humility assumed the 
simple title of Son of man. And then Christians regard the ass 
as a link in the chain of proof of Jesus’ divinity; it is surely un- 
fair to misstate the evidence and then deny its effect. But it is 
clear that M. Renan is writing romance, not history. 

But while joyous Galilee, as M. Renan will have it, was 
“ celebrating in feasts the coming of the well beloved” (p. 152), 
Jesus was contemplating removal to a grander theatre ; “‘for he 
felt already that, in order to play a leading part, he must go from 
Galilee and attack Judaism in its stronghold, which was Jerusa- 
lem” (p. 158). Here seems to be an anachronism; for we shall 
presently be told that it was after the visit now contemplated, 
and in consequence of the contempt and insult which he en- 
countered in Judea, that Jesus conceived the idea of attacking 
Judaism. 

So he went up with his disciples to one of the feasts and 
found the city “nearly what it is to-day, a city of pedantry, 
animosity, disputes, hatreds, and littleness of mind. Its fanati- 
cism was extreme and religious seditions very frequent. The 
Pharisees were dominant; the study of the law, pushed to the 
most insignificant minutiw, and reduced to questions of casuistry, 
was the only study. . . . This odious society could not fail to 
weigh heavily on the tender and susceptible minds of the north” 
(p. 159). But they were exposed, also, to contempt and insult 
as well. The proud priests laughed at their simple devotions 
and rude speech. 

The parched appearance of nature in the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
must have added to the dislike Jesus had for the place. The valleys 
are without water; the soil arid and stony (p. 160). Jesus was lost 
in the crowd, and his poor Galileans, grouped around him, were of small 
account. He probably felt that he was in a hostile world which would 
receive him only with disdain. Everything he saw set him against it 
[the sale of beasts for sacrifice within the precincts of the temple, the 
tables of the money-changers, the shops, the profane way of handling 


sacred things] (p. 163). The pride of the Jews completed the discontent 
of Jesus and rendered his stay in Jerusalem painful (p. 164). 


Nevertheless he endeavored to obtain ahearing. He preached; 
the people spoke of him and looked upon certain deeds of his as 
miraculous, but there resulted no established church nor group of 
Hierosolymite disciples, though he formed some valuable friend- 
ships which were of advantage to him afterwards (p. 68). 


Jesus returned to Galilee, having completely lost his Jewish faith, 
and filled with revolutionary ardor. His ideas are now expressed with 
perfect clearness. The innocent aphorisms of the first part of his pro- 
phetic career, in part borrowed from the Jewish rabbis anterior to him, 
and the beautiful moral precepts of his second period, are exchanged 
for a decided policy. The law would be abolished, and it was to be 
abolished by him. The Messiah had come, and he was the Messiah. 
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The kingdom of God was about to be revealed, ana it was he who would 
reveal it (p. 177). 

We here reach a critical period in the career of Jesus. If he 
did at this point change his purpose and determine to destroy 
the religion which he had previously desired only to reform, it is 
obvious that mere personal considerations, resentment for neglect 
and insult, had a large share in causing the change, and must as 
largely detract from any estimate of a lofty character. This 
question M. Renan does not at all discuss in the text, and notices 
only slightly in a note to the passage just transcribed. We 
regard this statement as the most important in the whole Life, 
and must ask space to discuss it at some length. Our idea is 
that Jesus never changed his purposes or plans, and that the 
whole course of his ministry presented features very slightly 
varied by the character of the people among whom he wrought 
at the time. 

In the note M. Renan says that, as regards the intention to 
destroy Judaism, 

The hesitancy of the immediate disciples of Jesus, of whom a con- 
siderable portion remained attached to Judaism, might cause objection 
to be raised to this. But the trial of Jesus leaves no room for doubt. 
We shall see that he was there treated as a “‘corrupter!’’ The Talmud 
gives the procedure against him as an example of that which ought to 
be followed against corrupters who seek to overturn the Law of Moses. 


The account of the trial to which M. Renan refers as showing 
that Jesus was treated as a corrupter, he extracts from the 
Talmud, which says that, in order to obtain competent evidence 
of the crime, two witnesses were concealed behind a screen, and 
the suspected person was induced “to repeat his blasphemy ” in 
their hearing. The Talmud proceeds to say that such was the 
course pursued with Jesus, and that “he was condemned on the 
faith of two witnesses who had been suborned, and that the 
crime of ‘ corruption’ is, moreover, the only one for which the 
witnesses are thus prepared” (p. 271). This is entirely at 
variance with the gospel account. Nothing is there said of any 
preparation of the witnesses; and that they failed to agree indi- 
cates that they were not prepared; and, finally, Jesus was con- 
demned to death for blasphemy on his own avowai made by 
himself at his trial that he was the Christ, the Son of God, and 
would come again in the clouds of heaven. 

The gospels report no specific accusation against him; the 
so-called trial was an attempt to find evidence of some offence — 
any offence — which would justify putting him to death, and he 
furnished it himself. He was condemned without the testimony 
of witnesses for blasphemy, which was a specific crime punish- 
able with death under the law (Lev. xxiv. 16). To support the 
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charge that Jesus resolved to destroy the law, M. Renan adduces 
no authority but the Talmud, which cannot be reconciled with 
the gospels, and, moreover, is not at all conclusive or even per- 
suasive. For it says only that Jesus was tried and convicted of 
the offence; which certainly would not be conclusive proof of 
his guilt in any case, and still less in view of much that is to the 
contrary. Nor would it prove that a change had taken place in 
the purposes of Jesus — that is to say, that he had not enter- 
tained the idea of destroying Judaism before he experienced the 
ill treatment of the Jews, which is the only point we care to 
consider at this time. 

M. Renan tells us (Chap. 7) that Jesus at the first was pos- 
sessed with the idea that he was “to establish the kingdom of 
God [and] regarded himself as the universal reformer.” He must, 
then, have considered this enterprise consistent with the reten- 
tion of Judaism, for he did not then contemplate its destruction. 
Nor does M. Renan refer to a single act or speech in furtherance 
of the new project, while there is evidence that no such project 
was entertained. The adhesion of the apostles to Judaism is not 
the strongest evidence of the purpose of Jesus. He himself 
declared that he was sent only to the Israelites; that he came 
not to destroy the law but to perfect it, and that “till heaven 
and earth pass away one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass 
away from the law till all things be accomplished.” And this is 
made the more significant by the corollary that his hearers should 
keep the commandments. The teaching of Jesus was in con- 
formity with his expressed purpose. Moses allowed divorce at 
pleasure; Jesus confined it to the one cause which defeated the 
end of marriage. Moses forbade adultery; Jesus condemned as 
adultery the licentious desires which led to it. Moses forbade 
murder; Jesus warned against the angry passions which incited 
to murder. He would ensure the observance of the law by 
training the heart to desire nothing forbidden. 

But the conduct of the apostles after the crucifixion is really 
hardly less significant. Not only did they take up their residence 
at Jerusalem, and frequent the temple, but for twelve years they 
admitted no Gentile to baptism, and when at length they did 
admit Gentiles it was on the condition that they should embrace 
Judaism and keep the law. Peter was the first who baptized a 
Gentile, and he was taken to task for it by the other apostles. 
And what was his defence ?—that Jesus had authorized it while 
on earth, which the others must have known as well as he? Not 
at all: but that he had received directly from God enlightenment 
as to the fitness of the Gentiles for baptism. 

For these reasons we are very sure that Jesus never conceived 
the purpose of destroying Judaism. He had no such purpose in 
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the earlier part of his ministry, when he had fully developed 
what M. Renan calls a “new religion.” If he did so later 
it was from personal considerations, and this we decline, in the 
absence of all evidence, to credit. In stating what he preached 
at first, M. Renan says, “ Jesus did not speak against the Mosaic 
law, but it is clear that he saw its inefficiency, and allowed it to 
be seen that he did so” (p. 87). Exactly so; and he determined 
to “ fulfil” — to perfect it. And M. Renan does not say that he 
ever after spoke against the Mosaic law to any other effect. But 
M. Renan has determined that Jesus at this point resolved to 
destroy Judaism. It was, however, a greater enterprise than he 
was prepared to achieve. ‘To effect such a revolution required 
an authority such as he had not yet attempted to assume. But 
the enthusiasm of his disciples bore him on. Peter saluted him 
as the Christ, and as a necessary consequence he was declared 
to be the Son of David. 


[He accepted the title] probably without being concerned in the in- 
nocent frauds by which it was sought to assure it to him. . . . He be- 
lieved himself to be the Son of God, and not the Son of David. .. . But 
public opinion on the point made him do violence to himself. The im- 
mediate consequence of the proposition, ‘‘ Jesus is the Messiah,” was 
the other proposition, ‘‘ Jesus is the Son of David.’’ He allowed the 
title to be given him, without which he could not hope for success. He 
ended, it seems, by taking pleasure therein: for he performed most 
willingly the miracles which were asked of him by those who used this 
title in addressing him (p. 178). Did Jesus authorize by his silence the 
fictitious genealogies which his partisans invented in order to prove his 
royal descent ? Did he know anything of the legends invented to prove 
that he was born at Bethlehem; and particularly of the attempt to con- 
nect his Bethlemite origin with the census which had taken place by 
order of the imperial legate Quirinus ? We know not (p. 179). Mira- 
cles were regarded at this period as the indispensable mark of the 
divine, and as the sign of the prophetic vocation. . . . Jesus was, there- 
fore, obliged to choose between these two alternatives— either to re- 
nounce his mission or to become a thaumaturgus (p. 189). 

It is impossible among the miraculous narratives so tediously enu- 
merated in the gospels to distinguish the miracles attributed to Jesus by 
public opinion from those in which he consented to play an active part. 
It is especially impossible to ascertain whether the offensive circum- 
stances attending them, the groanings, the strugglings, and other feat- 
ures savoring of jugglery are really historical, or whether they are the 
fruit of the belief of the compilers, strongly imbued with theurgy, and 
living in this respect in a world analogous to that of the spiritualists of 
our time. Almost all the miracles which Jesus thought he performed 
were miracles of healing (p. 190). 


Scientific medicine was unknown in Palestine. The belief in 
miraculous cures was universal. In such a state of knowledge 
and belief “the presence of a superior man treating the diseased 
with gentleness, and giving him by some sensible signs the as- 
surance of his recovery, is often a decisive remedy. ... He 
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gives only a smile or a hope, but these are not in vain (pp. 190, 
191). 

No one at this day objects to the attempt to account for the 
miracles related in Scripture by any probable suggestion of nat- 
ural causes; and had M. Renan been content with the explana- 
tion here given, and with explanations of the same kind in other 
cases, no one could justly blame him. But in the passage tran- 
scribed above he speaks of offensive circumstances attending the 
miracles, the groanings, the strugglings, and other features savor- 
ing of jugglery; and in the notes, as authority for the statement 
that there was such jugglery, he cites Luke viii. 45, 46, and John 
xi, 33, 38, which relate acts of Jesus only, and, therefore, charge 
on him, necessarily, such acts of jugglery as attended the inci- 
dents. Luke in the passage referred to tells of the woman who, 
having an issue of blood, touched him and was healed; and 
Jesus felt that he had been touched and so declared. 

The passage in John’s gospel relates the behavior of Jesus at 
the tomb of Lazarus. All that he did there was to groan, not 
audibly, but “in spirit,” in “himself.” A note to the passage in 
our Revised Version says the Greek word signifies inward emo- 
tion. If so, as there was nothing else, no struggling, there is no 
ground whatever for the gross charge here made. And it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that M. Renan, having here made the charge 
so circumstantially, seems to have forgotten all about it; for 
when he comes in the course of his history to relate the incident 
he omits the suspicious features here mentioned, and says the 
emotion of Jesus was genuine, and that the people mistook its 
natural manifestations for “the agitation and trembling which ac- 
companied miracles.” Surely neither his perception of the 
touch nor his genuine emotion can properly be characterized as 
jugglery. 

And here perhaps it may be as well to notice the explanation 
which M. Renan gives of the supposed raising of Lazarus from 
the dead — for he avows his disbelief in all miracles. The truth 
he says was probably this (pp. 250-52). Lazarus was sick and 
his sisters sent for Jesus, thinking “ that the joy Lazarus would 
feel at his arrival might restore him to life.’ But just at this 
time, 


The friends of Jesus wished for a great miracle which should strike 
powerfully the incredulity of the Hierosolymites. The resurrection of 
a man known at Jerusalem appeared to them most likely to carry con- 
viction. It may be that Lazarus, still pallid with disease, caused him- 
self to be wrapped in bandages as if dead and shut up in the tomb of 
his family. ... Martha and Mary went to meet Jesus and without 
allowing him to enter Bethany conducted him to the cave. The emo- 
tion which Jesus experienced at the tomb of his friend, whom he be- 


lieved to be dead, might be taken by those present for the agitation and 
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trembling which accompanied miracles. . .. Jesus (if we follow the 
above hypothesis) desired to see once more him whom he had loved, 
and, the stone being removed, Lazarus came forth in his bandages, his 
head covered with a winding-sheet. This reappearance would naturally 
be regarded by every one as a resurrection (p. 251). 


M. Renan thinks that on this occasion something really hap- 
pened at Bethany which was looked upon as a resurrection, “a 
real event held to be publicly notorious,” which irritated the 
enemies of Jesus, and contributed sensibly to hasten his death 
(p. 252). Does his suggested explanation sufficiently account 
for the sensation produced ? 

It must be borne in mind that, when the miracle was noised 
abroad, Lazarus was alive and in his home, and that the sole 
question was whether he had ever been dead. Undoubtedly in 
our day the burial of a man is evidence of his death, because or- 
dinarily a man could live but a few moments in a grave or mod- 
ern tomb. But it was not so with entombment in the East. One 
could live in a tomb, and demoniacs are said to have dwelt in 
tombs. Certainly the priests and Pharisees were not convinced 
of the death of Lazarus, as they are said to have been, by the 
simple fact that he was carried to the tomb. They were entitled 
to demand those accompaniments which always attended a death, 
and without such evidence they could not have credited the 
death of a man who was again walking among them. A marked 
degree of notoriety accompanied every death among the He- 
brews. It drew the “crowd” who made the “tumult” which 
Jesus encountered at the house of Jairus, and “the flute players ” 
who were part of the pageant. A company of public buriers 
prepared the body — washed it, wrapped it in spices, and ex- 
posed it to public view, then bore it with great parade to the 
tomb. A feast followed, and the family sat seven days on the 
floor weeping, without going to bed. To suppose all this could 
have been done while Lazarus was alive would be absurd. 
M. Renan does not suggest it. And his suggestion, that Lazarus 
caused himself to be bandaged and shut up in the tomb, and, 
“still pallid with disease,” lay there four days awaiting the ar- 
rival of Jesus, is but one more example of his incompetence to 
judge of the probable, and thereby distinguish truth from error 
in historical narrative, by the test which he has himself pro- 
posed, a probable narrative, harmonious throughout. 

At the point we have now reached it will facilitate the task in 
hand to transcribe certain detached passages to which we shall 
have occasion shortly to refer. 

Jesus ought not to be judged by the laws of our petty conventionali- 


ties. The admiration of his disciples overwhelmed him and carried 
him away (p. 183), 
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Honesty and imposture are words which in our rigid consciences are 
opposed as irreconcilable terms. In the East they are connected by 
numberless links and windings (p. 186). 

We will admit, then, without hesitation that acts which would now 
be considered as acts of illusion or folly held a large place in the life of 
Jesus (p. 195). 

Contact with men degraded him to their level. The tone he had 
adopted could not be sustained for more than a few months; it was 
time that death came to liberate him from an endurance strained to the 
utmost, to remove him from the impossibilities of an interminable path, 
and, by delivering him from a trial in danger of being too prolonged, in- 
troduce him henceforth sinless into celestial peace (pp. 225, 226). 

We must also remember that in this dull and impure City of Jerusa- 
lem Jesus was no longer himself. Not by any fault of his own, but by 
that of others, his conscience had lost something of its original purity. 
Desperate and driven tc extremity he was no longer his own master. 
His mission overwhelmed him and he yielded to the torrent (p. 250). 

As for Jesus, he was no more able than St. Bernard or St. Francis 
d’ Assisi to moderate’ the avidity for the marvellous displayed by the 
multitude, or even by his own disciples. Death, moreover, in a few 
days would restore his divine liberty, and release him from the fatal 
necessities of a position which each day became more exacting and 
more difficult to sustain (p. 252). 


If it were not contradicted by all we know of M. Renan’s 
disposition, we should believe that the character of apologist 
and vindicator in which he appears throughout the work, and 
especially here, is assumed for the purpose of more readily de- 
stroying the reputation he undertakes to defend. By admitting 
the commission of many acts of illusion and folly, he dispenses 
with the production of evidence which he ought to have re- 
quired. By asking us to remember that the conscience of Jesus 
had lost its purity and he had become degraded to the level of 
the inhabitants of the dull and impure city, he assumes that this 
has already been proved to our satisfaction and that it would be 
useless to call for proof. In protesting that Jesus should: not be 
judged by our standard, he asserts that by that standard he 
would be condemned. In claiming that honesty and imposture 
are different in the East from what they are here, he admits that 
Jesus, though honest in the Eastern sense, was an impostor in 
ours. On this showing Jesus was what in Europe would be 
thought a disreputable character, a conscious impostor, a juggler 
and a charlatan. M. Renan finally seems to realize this, and 
breaks forth in a strain of indignant vindication, which, if it be 
in any sense necessary to its subject, must and should deprive 
him forever of the respect of all honest men. 


History is impossible if we do not fully admit that there are many 
standards of sincerity. All great things are done through the people; 
now we can only lead the people by adapting ourselves to its ideas. 
The philosopher who, knowing this, isolates and fortifies himself in his 
integrity, is highly praiseworthy. But he who takes humanity wit! 
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its illusions, and seeks to act with it and upon it, cannot be blamed. 
Cesar knew well that he was not the son of Venus; France would not 
be what it is if it had not for a thousand years believed in the Holy 
Ampulla of Rheims. It is easy for us, who are so powerless, to call this 
falsehood, and, proud of our timid honesty, to treat with contempt the 
heroes who have accepted the battle of life under other conditions. 
When we have effected by our scruples what they accomplished by 
their falsehoods, we shall have a right to be severe upon them, At 
least we must make a marked distinction between societies like our 
own, where everything takes place in the full light of reflection, and 
simple and credulous communities, in which the beliefs that have gov- 
erned ages have been born. Nothing great has been established which 
does not rest on a legend. The only culprit in such cases is the 
humanity which is willing to be deceived (p. 187). 

There are in this passage two leading ideas; first, the superi- 
ority of the heroic impostor who dares to lie and deceive for 
great ends, over the timid philosopher who fortifies himself in 
his helpless integrity and effects nothing; and, second, that 
fraud and falsehood are justifiable because humanity is so con- 
stituted that it must be deceived for its own good, and if there 
be anything wrong in this, the blame lies on Him who made 
humanity what it is. 

It is truly shocking to reflect that this atrocious doctrine is 
upheld as justified by the example of Jesus, and, in a book 
delightful to read, scattered in cheap editions in hundreds of 
thousands of Christian homes. And the exalted terms in which 
he speaks of Jesus will have no tendency to counteract the 
poison, but, indeed, to increase its effect. It must destroy all 
our faith in goodness if we can believe that he who was * the 
common honor of all who share the common humanity,” “the 
incomparable man to whom the universal conscience has decreed 
the title of the Son of God,” who “ was truly the Son of God” 
—that this exalted personage was a conscious impostor, who 
contorted his limbs in simulated struggles, and uttered feigned 
groans to impress the imagination of the vulgar; and that, 
though his conscience lost its purity and he became degraded to 
the level of the inhabitants of the dull and impure city, yet he 
accomplished his purpose: “He laid the eternal foundation stone 
of true religion. . . . He founded the worship of all ages, of all 
lands, that which all elevated souls will practise until the end of 
time.” 

Critics have said that M. Renan was given to paradox; but 
paradox is the theologian’s logic, and M. Renan was educated a 
theologian. Many of the old fathers held, and Origen, the most 
eminent of them all, concisely declared that, “It is our bounden 
duty to lie and deceive if thereby we can gain souls.” M. Renan 
had evidently lost all regard for truth, but retained a great 
admiration for religion; and to him it appeared perfectly proper 
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that Jesus, to establish a great religion, should resort to jugglery, 
lies, and deceit. 

Jesus, in the supreme moment when he stood in the shadow 
of the cross, declared that he had come into the world for the 
one purpose of bearing witness to the truth. And to many 
readers it will seem that M. Renan, in representing all his life as 
one protracted falsehood, has violated that one of his own canons 
which requires a truthful narrative to be harmonious through- 
out. But had this been suggested to M. Renan, he would 
doubtless have answered that this final declaration of Jesus was 
also false, and that we should admire the heroism which in- 
spired him at such a moment, thus to complete the lifelong 
falsehood which he had designed as the eternal foundation-stone 
of true religion. 











A POET OF THE THE NORTHWEST. 


BY JAMES REALF, JR. 


Ir is a great pleasure to discover a new poet; almost as great, 
perhaps, as to be discovered. Let me be a literary Columbus 
and introduce to the readers of Taz ARreENa a new world in the 
great Northwest by a short sketch of its first authentic singer. 
Let us glance at his life so as to understand how it has colored 
his work. 

Jonah Leroy Robinson, known over South Dakota as Doane 
Robinson, a nickname given him in childhood, and which he has 
naturally preferred to the christening title, was born on a farm 
at Sparta, Wis., Oct. 19, 1856. When twenty-one, like most 
adventurous Americans, he “ moved” and located on a govern- 
ment homestead in Marshall, Minn. While there he began the 
study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1882. Not quite 
satistied with the amount of legal knowledge necessary for 
admission, the young lawyer took a year’s course at the Wis- 
consin University in Madison, and then settled in Watertown, 
S. Dak. Here with his wife and one son, who was born on the 
fourth anniversary of his marriage, he has lived since, practising 
law and occasionally dipping into journalism. In 1889 he was 
appointed secretary of the state railway commission, which office 
he still holds. A little above the average height, but not over 
tall, with slender figure, regular features, bright hazel eyes, and a 
pleasant, rather musical voice, Doane Robinson is a familiar 
figure in many Dakotan towns, and personally is as popular as 
are his verses. 

He admits that he has made rhymes and jingles all his life; 
but until induced by a friend to send to the Century, one of his 
dialect pieces, which was duly accepted and pigeonholed, he did 
not attach any value to the gift. My attention was attracted to 
his peculiar quality by a little book of ten pages, four inches 
long by three wide, which a friend put into my hands laughingly 
with some rather deprecatory remark to the effect that it was 
not “a boom,” but a genuine Dakotan product. I read it, but 
with different and delighted eyes, for my sneering friend spoke 
better than he meant. It was a genuine product, for it smacked 
of the soil, and when I read it aloud to the friend who had 
but carelessly perused it, he became an instant convert to the 
opinion I now have the pleasure of advancing publicly. 
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Since then I have taken pains to acquaint myself with all of 
Robinson’s verses, published and unpublished, and I now present 
a few for the delectation of those who enjoy nature, true feeling, 
and real humor. There is no following of old models in the 
productions of our poet. The informing touch is his own; the 
metrical forms, sometimes rude and crude, are generally his own 
and cunningly adapted to the themes; and the quiet humor, with 
its apparently unconscious pathos, is decidedly original. Listen 
to this and think how the genial mind that made the grave- 
digger in Hamlet toy with the figments of human law, as with 
Yorick’s skull, would have enjoyed this modern exemplification 
of his saying: “But is thislaw?” “Ay, marry, is’t —crowner’s 
quest law!” 

THE CROWNER’S QUEST. 
I air a justice of the peace, 
As knows the rules of law, 


Likewise I air familiar ~ 
With the principles of draw. 


’Twar the mornin’ of the freshet, 
The Gates an’ Sam an’ me, 

War across the board discussin’ 
A pint in chancer-ee, 

When a stranger from the mountain, 
A mule a ridin’ down, 

Somehow got tangled in the ford, 
Whar he fell off an’ drown. 


Wall, I summoned for a jury, 
To set upon him thar, 
The two Gates boys an’ pardner Sam, 
But fust I made ’em swar 
Ter make a true invento-ry 
Of all they heard an’ saw, 
An’ then bring in a verdic’ 
Accordin’ to the law. 


Then we rolled in the defendant, 
An’ w’en the search wuz done, 

We hadn’t found a single thing, 
But jest a leetle gun. 


So that jury fixed a verdic’ 
That couldn’t be appealed; 
They found “the party guilty 
Of carryin’ concealed 
A weapon that uz dangerous, 
Contrairy to the law.” 
Said they: ‘‘ A plainer case nor this 
Nobody never saw.”’ 


Then I socked it to the prizner, 
Accordin’ to the rule: 

I fined him fifty dollars, 
An’ levied on his mule. 
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Isn’t this delicious? isn’t it almost as profoundly absurd as 
many of the actual decisions of our statute-smothered and over- 
lawed country? I knew a judge down in Mississippi who would 
have regarded the statements in this poem as first-rate precedents 
for legal procedure ; and there is no doubt that in many sections 
of the “rude, crude” West the principle of levying on a dead 
man’s mule is recognized as the basic element of the social com- 
pact. Why, out in Colorado a whole county did better; they 
levied on a dead man’s nephew, tried Mr. Hatch of the Travellers’ 
Insurance Company for the murder of an uncle he was visiting, 
and made a totally absurd and groundless trial cost an innocent 
man thousands of dollars, besides the agreeable sensation of being 
tried for a capital crime. And yet we Americans fondly imagine 
we are civilized. How often must a philosopher suspect that 
our civilization is but gilded barbarism, with the gilding pretty 
badly worn! 

Let us now examine one of Robinson’s poems which is exactly 
the opposite of “The Crowner’s Quest,” being not rude and 
rollicky, but rude and subdued, something that needs a linger- 
ing look to get all of it. It is written in the Scandinavian dia- 
lect of these states, easy to understand when read aloud by one 
who comprehends something of this language, but perhaps diffi- 
cult to the eye, on account of which a glossary of some words is 
appended, 

TINA. 
Dese haer Tina, shae mae vooman, 
Ve baen marriat tirty yaér; 
Shae baen firs-tret vorker vooman; 
Cheap by leefin, ven price daér.* 
Ay baen very gude boss-fellar, 
Mek mae vooman by mae scurse, ft 
Efery mornin, hardt,t ay tal her, 
Youst ven sun-set-up appurse, 
**Coom, Tina, op haer, vake op!” 
Vooman — dose baen much quveer peoples; 
Mens shal keep her purty hardt, 
Eider shae vil baen smuart peoples, 
Yoinin dose haer soufrage cradt. 
3etter den, ay tank, to mek her 
Valk op streit, ven shaerp I say, 
Lak shae tank ay goin’ to kek her, 
Ven ay call by breckin dey: 
‘*Coom, Tina, op haer, vake op!”’ 
Voss ay haer dese tal’me, doctor ? 
Tina never vake no more ? 
Dese bae makin funny, doctor; 
Open mae dose baderoom door! 
~ Economical when times are hard, 
t Scurse — scared. 
t Hardt — loud and also strict or stern. 
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Tina, Tina, ay baen coomin; 
Sveet, gude Tina, haer mae quveek; 
Ay not ogly, ay not bossin; 
Tina, gudevife, haer mae speak: 
**Coom, Tina, op haer, vake op!” ; 


When a famous wit, whose name has slipped me, said that the 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity practice of the French Revolu- 
tion might be summed up in the phrase, “ Sois mon frére ou je 
vous tue,” — “ Be my brother or I'll kill you,” —it was an epic 
condensed into an epigram. So we have here, packed in these 
twenty-seven lines, a world of work and hard living — of bodily 
and mental servitude — not alone on the part of the wife of this 
Scandinavian farmer, but of farmers’ wives in general. One is 
tempted to suggest a Farmers’ Wives’ Alliance for the abolition 
of a slavery of drudgery, not so bad, perhaps, in the majority of 
cases as the kind etched here by Doane Robinson, but bad 
enough, God knows — and women know ! 

Yet in this poem, with the fidelity of the true soul to the re- 
demptive possibilities of human nature, the poet has hinted, even 
in the final use of the identical words of the old habitual tyranni- 
cal call on the part of the husband, that repentance which be- 
comes a long regret — that spiritual awakening, that awful dawn 
of the day of self-judgment, when we cry to our departed, so 
often only half-appreciated and perhaps barshly judged in life: 
“ Come back, wake up! for just one little hour, that you may 
see, may know, how much I loved you.” Happy they who never 
have to speak thus to their dead ! 

I have no hesitance in saying that the man who wrote the 
above epical epigram and the character study now following has 
a literary future before him, perhaps not commensurate with the 
future of his section, but, as her first authentic singer, his fame 
should be such as Dakota will not willingly let die. In this 
dialect “burying” is commonly so pronounced as to make it a 
perfect rhyme with worrying. 


ONE OF THE PALLS. 


I were a pall to the burryin’; 
Joe’s finally out o’ the way; 
Nothin’ special ailin’ o’ him, 
Just ol’ age and ginr’l decay. 
Hope to the Lord ’at I'll never be 
Ol an’ decrepit an’ useless as he. 
Cuss to his fambly the last five year — 
Monstrous expensive with keep so dear — 
*Sides all the fuss an’ worryin’. 
Terribul trial to get so old — 
Cur’us a man’ll continny to hold 
On to life w’en it’s easy to see 
His chances for livin’, though dreffelly slim, 
Are better’n his fambly are lottin’ for him, 
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Joe ’uz ’at kind o’ a hanger on — 
Hadn't no sense o’ the time to quit; 
Stunted discreeshun an’ stall-fed grit 
Helped him unbuckle many a cinch 
Whar sensible men ’ud a died in the pinch. 
So I’m kind o’ tickled to hev him gone; 
Bested for once and laid away — 
Got him down whar he boun’ to stay; 
I were a pall to his burryin’. 


Knowed him mor’n sixty year a-back — 
Used to be sommat older ’an him — 

Fought him one night to a huskin’ bee, 
Licked him in manner uncommon complete; 
Every one said ’t’uz a beautiful fight — 

Joe, he wa’n’t satisfied with it that way, 

Kep’ dingin’ along, an’ w’en he got through, 

The wust lookin’ critter ’at ever you see 
Were stretched on a bed rigged up in the hay — 

They carted me home the follerin’ day. 


Got me a sweetheart purty an’ trim — 
Tole me ’at I’s a heap lik’ler’n Joe; 
Mittened him twicet; Joe kep’ on the track, 
Follered her round ary place she ’ud go; 
I offered to lick him. Says she: ‘It’s a treat; 
Le’s watch an’ fin’ out what the poor critter’ll do.” 
Watched him, believin’ the thing ’uz all right — 
That identical gal is Joe’s widder to-night. 


Run to be Jestice, then Joe he run, too; 
Knowed I ’uz pop’ lar, an’ he hadn’t a friend. 
So thar wa’n’t no use o’ my hurryin’. 
’Lection come off, we counted the votes, 
I hadn’t enough — Joe had ’em to lend. 
And all the way through I been takin’ notes 
O’ his low, disagreeable way, 
So it tickles me now to be able to say 
He’s bested fer good in the end: 
Got him down whar he boun’ to stay, 
And I were a pall to his burryin’. 


The masters have left us some pictures of that worst disease of 
all, a mean or unwholesome old age. Do you remember in “ Old 
Curiosity Shop” an aged sexton digging the grave of a man not 
as old as himself? The scene is worth restudying. Homer, too, 
is especially powerful in picturing age. Recall that marvellous 
passage where he suggests the blinding and bewildering beauty 
of Helen by showing its effect. He, the supreme poet, knew 
well how impotent was language—even his own Greek —to 
shadow forth the beauty of woman, and so he suggests it by 
showing its effect, not on youth in the flush of fancy, but on two 
sour old cronies who have outlived all of life except the doubtful 
gift of looking backward. The two ancients are sitting on the 
wall, sunning themselves “like locusts, and filling the air with 
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their thin chatter,” when Helen, the torch of Troy, the curse of 
their country, goes by in her shameful pride, unconscious of 
their very existence. Deeply they hate her with a sense of 
impending doom. Yet one thus cackles to his nodding mate: 


‘‘ No wonder that for such a form and face 
Trojans and Greeks would die a dozen deaths: 
Truly, she seems like all the goddesses — 

All, put together — but oh! if she would leave us, 
Take to her ships and leave our land forever, 
Lest we bequeath but ruin to our children!”’ 


Other potent presentations of old age might be instanced — 
the grandfather in “Les Miserables,” a mere charcoal sketch by 
a master, and the grandfather in “Old Curiosity Shop,” an 
elaborate picture; but instead let me point out to the literary 
student afew of the touches that conspire to make Robinson’s 
“One of the Palls,” in my humble judgment, a most pathetically 
funny sketch of what Lord Chesterfield called “poor human 
nature,” and one of the most perfect sketches that has been 
produced in American literature. 

How cunningly yet how naturally the exultation of the old 
man over the fact that his lifelong rival and superior is finally 
out of the way has been worked up to its climax through various 
reflections on what a curse an old m&n is to his family, and how 
curious that a man will hang on to life when it has ceased to be 
worth having! Note the expression of the hope that he, the 
survivor — poor, unconscious totterer on the brink of blankness 
—may never be “old and decrepit and useless ” — like his rival; 
then the chuckling avowal at the close of the second stanza that 
he’s “kinder tickled” to have Joe gone, kinder satisfied at the 
turn things have taken; and mark the intensification of his spite- 
ful triumph in the fact that his rival is down at last “whar he 
boun’ to stay.” Then that magnificent Homericism, that homely 
picturesqueness of expression almost equal to John Hay’s line 
about the fire that 


‘Bust out, as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night,” 


that delightful antithesis, “stunted discreetion and stall-fed grit,” 
with its following couplet! (Cinch, by the by, appears to be a 
derivative from the Mexican cincha, a saddle girth, and by met- 
aphor means “a tight place.”) Then in the third stanza, or 
strophe, the imbecile admission, “ Used to be sommut older ’an 
him,” as if Joe’s death had actually rejuvenated the living wreck 
who is moralizing upon Joe’s “contrariness and gener’! cussed- 
ness.” Then the hazy impression as to the result of that fight at 
the huskin’: it may have been a draw, though the old man seems 
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trying to convince himself that he temporarily triumphed over 
Joe, that bout. Then the catastrophe of the wooing — and, 
indeed, all “the notes o’ Joe’s low, disagreeable way”; for you 
will find the oftener you re: ul this thing, the funnier it gets ; it 
grows upon you like the growing West, and will finally haunt 
you, like M: irk Twain’s “Song of the-Conductor,” only with this 
difference, that “One of the Palls” is a sensible haunt, a ghost 
with a grin, and worthy of finding permanent lodgment in the 
curio chamber of memory. 

Robinson evidently felt that he had struck a lead of humorous 
wealth in this creation, for he has followed it up by an exposition 
of the way Joe’s widder treated the man who had been taking 
notes o’ Joe’s low, disagreeable way. The ancient blockhead 
invites us into his confidence with a childish belief, so it 
seems, that we will sympathize with the hard luck that pursues 
him even after he had got Joe down. 


AN INDIAN SWEAT. 


Been a takin’ a Injun sweat; 
Ain’t La picter? See my clothes — 
Plastered about me soppin’ wet; 
Up to my eyes in the crick I set, 
Till my old gizzard ’s nearly froze. 
Let him wait till I’m warm and dry; 
Teach him to tend his own affairs 
And quit his sneaking round so sly, 
Pertendin’ he ’s simply passing by, 
A-exercisin’ that span of mares. 
Blamed old toothless, meddlesome jay, 
Thirtgen years in debt to the grave, 
Better not get himself in my way 
Ever agen like he did to-day, 
Or it’ll go hard with the doted knave. 
Jest come out for a little stroll, 
When, on turnin’ along the ridge, 
Listenin’ for the funeral roll — 
Allus hear when the work bells toll — 
Seen Joe’s widder onto the bridge. 
Somethin’ drored me that way to go — 
She ain’t over seventy-five — 
Used to beau her long ago, 
’Fore she took that wuthless Joe. 
I buried two wimmen while he ’uz alive, 
But never shet off my fust love, you see; 
Kept kind a weakness for this widder Joe, 
She ruther holdin’ her old shine for me. 
Stepped to the bridge sorter easy and free, 
Nothin’ affected atween us, you know. 
Talkin’ confidin’ of what we ’ud do 
When come the time that we ’ud be old. 
Round the big knoll there driv onto view 
Perkinses cart, only seated for two, 
An’ him perchin’ there so grinnin’ and bold. 
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(Old idiot oughter certainly be — 
Instead of triflin’ on in that way — 

A-thinkin’ hard of eternity; 

He’s turnin’ close unto eighty-three — 

I know his aige clear down to a day, 
Bein’ brought up right long side of him, 
An’ remember drivin’ down his way, 

Along with Pop an’ a load o’ corn, 

The day this blamed old Perk ’uz born.) 
Wall, he driv’ down a bowin’ so slick, 

I stepped clost up to the bridge’s rim 

To let him go past; footin’ too slim — 
Couldn’t quite keep the balancin’ trick, 
So fell flounderin’ into the crick; 

Give a smothery kind of shout, 
Choked with the water in my nose; 

’Fore I knew what they ’uz about 

Them old fools had fished me out. 
Then’s when my dignity up rose: 

Says I to Perkins, ‘‘Do you think 
That Pll be holdin’ unto you? 

I'd rather let my carcass sink 
An’ rot in this here dirty slough.”’ 

An’ rollin to the water’s brink 

[ plunked straight back in the chilly drink. 
Propped there I called to Mrs. Joe: 

“Now, widder, ’twixt us you can choose.” 

Heard her simper, ‘‘ I can’t refuse,”’ 

An’ a minit later seen ’em start — 

The widder ridin’ in Perkinses cart. 


No need to dilate on the delightful touches in this companion 
piece to “ One of the Palls.” After-works in the same vein are 
apt to be sadly lacking, but this, though not quite up to the 
other in the respect that the humor is not so quiet, has yet in its 
climax an unctuousness of ridiculousness which marks it as the 
next step of absurd senility. The uprising of his dignity and 
his “ plunking ” back into the slough to make his proposal with- 
out any help from Perkins is a conception of ludicrous situation 
worthy of any humorist. It just saves itself from being carica- 
ture because we have been led to evolve it, seemingly, from 
what we already know of the old blockhead’s character. 

Edward Eggleston, in one of his charming stories, “ The Mys- 
tery of Metropolisville,’ perhaps, has a typical western land- 
shark named Plausaby. The genus is still extant, and Robinson’s 
eye for the humorous has caught and reflected in “ The Dakotan’s 
Yam,” a glimpse of a condition that is soon, of course, to go 
glimmering into the forgiving past. Any one who has ever been 
taken in tow by a Western land-agent will hug himself over the 
naive admission of “spending the whole day walking to some 
inside lots” in a prospective city, and the discovery by the 
Dakotan, who for his own amusement was playing “ tenderfoot,” 
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that the central lot of one town, where the capitol would surely 
be built, was the identical spot they had been shown the day 
before as the centre of a rival town that was competing for the 
honor of being the state capital and the best place for Eastern 
investment. 

THE DAKOTAN’S YARN. 


This talk of a town that ye mean to survey 

All over this country around about here 
Makes me recollect what I seen one day, 

When we struck the Big Muddy, at the village of Pierre; 
Fer Johnny an’ me, with a big lot of rockets — 

That’s what we boys called the bright nuggets an’ knots — 
Distributed ’bout in our pantaloons’ pockets, 

Had come down from the Hills to invest in town lots. 


Big town out thar? Wall, now yer talkin’; 
Ye can doubt my word, but I hope to die 
If we didn’t spend all day a-walkin’ 
To some inside lots a fake hoped we'd buy; 
An’ we camped all night on a gumbo hill 
Whar that boomer, who took us fer tenderfeet, 
Said, ‘‘ Fellers, next year this very spot will 
Be the busiest pint on the principal street.” 
But Johnny nor me wa’nt nary spring chicken 
To be ketched an’ picked by a fakir like him, 
So we tuck the fust train, an’ next day was a-kickin’ 
*Round Huron, another boom town, on the Jim, 
Whar a slick-muzzled covey soon got us in tow; 
An’ he puffed up the town with amazin’ good skill 
As the place to invest; then proposed we should go 
To his West Side addition, on Capitol Hill. 


Wall, we tramped off with him, while he kep’ a-showin’ 
Us objects of interest that we couldn’t see — 

Of college an’ factr’y (in his mind) a-growin’, 
An’ broad-acred parks with nary a tree; 

a Till at last we climbed up on a big cradle knoll. 

An’ ’twas pleasin’ enough to hear that chap tell 

Ov the picteresk beauty an’ magnificent roll 
Ov them lots he so badly wanted to sell; 


That the capitol house of the grandest young state 
Would be built on that very identical spot; 

That the chance fer investment wa’n’t never so great; 
An’ he showed us all over the neighborin’ lot. 

Thar we found whar but lately had burned a camp fire, 
An’ the hull place to me looked familiarly queer, 

Fer blast my tongue fer a cussed liar, 
If it wa’nt the same spot we had camped on in Pierre. 


Robinson has not yet confined himself to dialect but has es- 
sayed higher flights into the lyric realm; not yet, however, it 
seems to me, with the same success that crowns his other art 
work. Yet the conception, and sometimes the execution, of his 
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more ambitious attempts are often felicitous. Some paragraphs 
in his “ Life and Love Song of the Wave” are suggestive of 
considerable lyric possibilities : 


Plash! 

In the morn, 

Child-spurned, the pebbles dash 

*Gainst my mother’s smiling face; 

Now her eyes in the sunlight flash; 
Lines of care o’er her fair brow chase; 
I am born. 


Gently — 

Now my tiny fingers reach 

After yonder silvery shell. 

Ah! too far. ’*Tis quite as well. 
Happily, I pluck this band 
Graven in the golden sand 
Curiously and quaintly! 


So he carries the wave on in billowy verse from the time it 
began as a baby wave through childhood: 


Dancing — 

How my face breaks into smiles! 
Hear my rippling laughter; 

See me dash the shining spray 
In the face of smiling day, 
Where the sunlight’s glancing. 
See me gently rock yon boat, 
Where those happy lovers float, 
Careless of hereafter. 
Childhood’s hours are very sweet; 
Time, restrain your tireless feet, 
Why keep onward dancing? 


Then the wave grows to manhood, has the sense of power and 
expatiates on its glory: 


Strength — 

I am strong. 

See the angry storm-cloud burst in wrath — 
I fling myself to dispute its path. 

I grapple it close and scream for joy; 

I sway it about as an idle toy; 

And when it is spent I let it free, 

For it has been food to strengthen me. 
Over the sea sail mighty ships: 

I toss them as bubbles from my lips, 

And when I weary of careless play 

I crush the shells in my awful grasp; 

And the doomed sailors shriek and pray, 
As I strangle them in a deadly clasp. 





But the wave — lucky wave — falls in love, and its power be- 
comes tinged with tenderness. Its very might and majesty of 
passion makes it timid: 
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Love — 
Do I love? 
From the south appears 
A soft, voluptuous wave. 
Delicious dreams my days delight, 
Soft music falls upon my ears, 
My boisterous moods are changed to grave, 
My reckless daring tinged with fears, 
My prowess shorn of might. 
I vault ahead and longing crave 
A loving glance from the southern wave; 
But she deigns it not though we pass so near 
[ feel the touch of her soft, warm breath, 
The sweep of her sea-blue eye, 
And my pulses beat with a tempest’s force 
While love runs fierce and high; 
Then chilling floods around me course, 
The world grows dark, the wind blows hoarse, 
And the death ship saileth nigh, 
Nearer and nearer with each pulse beat. 
This torture I'll not prolong — 
So casting myself at her dimpled feet 
Let love flow out in song. 

* * * * 7 
My song is done. 
The throbbing sea, with generous beat, 
Has thrown us where our mantles meet. 
How eagerly I gaze! nor miss 
One impress of her love-limned face. 
With rapturous, ecstatic bliss, 
[ gather her in close embrace; 
Together by life’s tempests tossed, 
Each in the other wholly lost, 
We are one. 

* . * . * 
A ye — 
We are old, 
But a few days more 
Ere we shall reach the further shore; 
Already its lambent peaks are seen 
Crowned with crystal and robed in g 
Yes, we're almost there, but feel no coid — 
There is something of pleasure in growing old. 
Nearer the coast we soon must reach, 
Higher and higher the breakers roll, 
Louder and louder the sea-bells toll, 
But we enter the surf with trust serens 
And break at last on the mystic beach. 


ACOCll, 


So to old age and the end the allegory lures us on with many 
a graceful, now and then a potent, line, and the artistic feeling 
resultant from it all is that, with a little more art, a little more 
of the infinite capacity for taking pains, Doane Robinson might 
give the world, apart from his humorous concepts, some high 
lyric pleasures. But the present literary world, if it is rightly 
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represented by the magazines, has little use for a lyrist. An 
American Heine, singing from his heart, “as the bird sings, 
carelessly, impulsively, and for the mere joy of his own singing,” 
would starve if he attempted to live by his verses. So it is 
probably a wise preservative instinct that keeps our successful 
singers apart from passion, and sways them steadily on the lines 
of humor and pathos, heightened, perhaps, by the quaintness of 
dialect. 

One more specimen of Doane Robinson’s work, full of homely 
pathos, in the last stanza throws an odd, tricksome sidelight on 
human nature in general, which is not of cynical intent, but 
which may rightly amuse the calm-contemplative as well as those 
who are always Argus-eyed to note the rifts in the human 
harmony : 

rHE OTHER ROOM. 


The comfortablest place is our other room; 
I ’low the kitching is comfortin’ too 
W’en a fellar is hungry an’ dinner is due, 
An’ the brownin’ beef gravy an’ the coffee’s perfume 
Agervates me right down to the table. 
But after I’ve et ever’ bite I am able, 
An’ gin in at last exceedingly done, 
The place sort of loses its purtiest flavor, 
An’ I gap an’ stretcht back while I dillying waver 
Twixt goin’ to work in the hot August sun 
Er shirk on the lounge in our cool other room. 


But the cheerinest place is our other room, 
Take it past chore-time a long winter night: 
Can’t anywhere be an agreeabler sight 
W’en the curtains and pictures just bust into bloom 
From the blaze of the logs in the fireplace red-hot — 
[cut ’em myself from our own timber lot; 
Man’s got ’o chop his own firewood, I claim, 
Ef he ever expect the hull good of the same; 
An’ I pity a man, be he rich asa king, 
Ef he never hez learned an ax-helve to swing, 
Fer he can’t feel what I feel in our other room. 


On them winter nights in our other room, 
Pervidin’ the fambly an’ all is well, 

After the fire hez been blazin’ a spell, 

An’ the wind outside commences to boom, 
With my eyes half shet, in the rockin’ chair, 
Seein’ Kate an’ the children settin’ there, 

A satisfaction steals over me 

A knowin’ fer certain I be what I be, 

An’ I feel kind of sorry.fer all in the land, 
The poor and the lowly, the rich and the grand, 

That can’t feel the blessin’ ov our other room. 


Seen lots of histry, hez our other room — 
’Tuz thar I struck up a bargain with Kate, 
’Tuz thar that the minister settled our fate — 

Seen weddin’s an’ bornin’s an’ funerel gloom. 
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The place fell to Kate w’en the old people died — 

To the lash of the Marster we bowed, satisfied 
*At we’s bein’ chastened fer our tempral good — 
So we moved back to this here neighborhood. 

But we wuzn’t so humble when Susie took sick, 

An’ we thought she must go, nor w’en poor baby Dick 
Laid cold in his cof’n en our other room. 


Having adduced this Jast poem in evidence, I respectfully sub- 
mit that I have made out my case for my lawyer-poet client in 
South Dakota, Doane Robinson, as an authentic singer who de- 
serves a welcome wide and warm, and deserves it now. 











A PARTIAL SOLUTION OF THE RAILWAY 
PROBLEM. 


BY C. J. BUELL. 


Att highways should be the common property of all the 
people, free and open to all carriers at all times. The carrying 
trade itself over these highways, like all other productive enter- 
prises, should be kept entirely free from public interference or 
control. Most of our highways are now common and free, and 
much of our carrying trade is now in this ideal condition. The 
railway is about the only exception. There the highway is 
monopolized; hence the carrying trade is monopolized by the 
highway owners, and the people are robbed by unjust charges; 
while on the free oceans, lakes, rivers, canals, country roads, and 
city streets, competition keeps carriers’ charges down to cost of 
service. 

The final solution of the railway problem is how to make the 
railways free public highways, to which any carrier may adjust 
his engines and cars, and enter into competition with all other 
carriers unhindered by governmental interference or regulation. 
This solution is probably some distance in the future; but an 
immediate, practical, partial remedy for railway strikes and 
other present troubles lies close at hand and is easy of applica- 
tion. 

Every railway corporation owes its existence to a public grant. 
It is a creature of the government —a public servant. The one 
reason for its existence is its obligation to run trains and serve 
the people. The moment trains cease to run regularly, that 
moment the company forfeits all claim upon government for 
protection to its property. It is not the business of government 
to regulate the relations between railway corporations and their 
hired men, any more than between merchants and their clerks, 
or between housewives and their hired girls; but it is as much 
the business of government to compel all railway corporations to 
perform their contracts with the people as to protect their 
property. Any government that fails to compel corporations to 
run their trains and serve the people fails in its duty, proves 
treacherous to its trust; and it should be promptly supplanted 
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by a government of the people, not one owned by the railway 
companies. 

Enforce this principle. Let our present executives and courts 
do their plain duty; use soldiers and injunctions, if necessary, 
against the guilty managers, not against innocent employees, 
and no railway corporation would dare underpay or abuse its 
men. Enforce this principle, and railway workers will take care 
of themselves. The companies will be obliged to pay living 
wages and treat their men decently. They would not dare to let 
a strike occur. Their own personal, selfish interest would solve 
the problem of their relation to their employees. 

Under the existing status of privately owned railroads, the 
whole problem sums itself up in this: Can we, the people, elect 
governors, presidents, and judges who will serve the people in- 
stead of the corporations to whom we have foolishly granted a 
large part of our sovereignty? And until the railways are made 
free and open to all carriers on equal terms, until the railways 
are made real public highways instead of private roads, this will 
be the practical problem: How to force the companies to run 
their trains regularly and serve the people, regardless of what 
wages they are obliged to pay their men. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that this principle applies only 
to such corporations as exercise public functions, as railway, 
street-car, gas, water, telegraph, telephone, and other corporations 
of like character, who enjoy a special grant of franchise. Of 
course such franchises should never be granted; but those to 
whom they have been granted should be held to the strictest 
performance of their duties to the public.* 


* This article was in our hands in December last, some time previous to the decision 
of Judge Graynor in the Brooklyn street-railway mandamus case —a decision which 
sustains every essential point in Mr. Buell’s brief article.— EDITOR ARENA. 

















THE WEALER: A STORY OF THE TIMES. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP. 


Peter Hinson was a millhand. He was a steady man, a good 
worker. He had been for twenty-two years in one situation and 
had always made good wages. He was married, and had 
a little home, rented, of course. There had been too many 
children to admit of his buying a house, but they had a very 
comfortable home. His wife was frugal and industrious. The 
children went to school. The pair had more than a hundred 
dollars in the bank. 

One day the proprietor of the mill where Peter worked made 
a little speech to his men. He was a kind, just man. The men 
all liked and respected him. He had never cut wages, in all his 
business career; not even in slack times. He told the men the 
mill was to shut down. Work was not slack. They were 
running full time. He was very sorry to tell them this piece of 
bad news, but he could not help himself. It was this way: He 
had joined a milling trust. The manufacturers in his line had all 
combined, and he had combined with them. They had thought 
it would be a good thing to have a centralization of interests 
among mill owners. He had himself thought so. The trust had 
decided to concentrate their efforts, and limit the output of man- 
ufacture. They had voted to close his mill. He was very sorry. 
He was sorry for each one of his two hundred employees. He 
hoped they would soon find employment elsewhere. Fortunately 
it was the summer season. They would have several months, 
before winter set in, in which to look for work. But he was 
sorry to sever the relations that had so long existed between him 
and his men. He was sorry to say “Good-by.” His voice 
faltered as he spoke the words. He had been proud of his busi- 
ness. He hated to see it closed up. The change meant no loss 
to him, financially. He was an officer in the trust and shared in 
the profits of the combine with the rest; but he was sorry for 
his men. He shook hands with each one of them as they filed to 
the cashier’s desk to receive their pay. 

The mill was shut down next day, and Peter started in to look 
for work. He had gone into the mill when he was eighteen 
years old. He was now forty. He tried to get a job in some 
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other mill, but there were no chances open to him. Then he 
tried in other directions. He was strong and willing, and he 
picked up a number of odd jobs, but nothing permanent. Finally 
even the odd jobs became few and far between. The city was 
full of idle men. One month he had but two days’ work. The 
summer was gone; it was the middle of autumn; winter was 
near at hand. 

Then Peter heard that mill men were wanted in a neighboring 
state. He and his wife divided what was left of their scanty 
capital. Peter took barely enough to pay his train fare. The 
family would find the balance little enough. When he arrived 
at his destination there was no work to be had. A detachment 
of the Industrial Army had passed through the section and a 
number of the “ soldiers ” had found employment. 

As Peter passed through the streets of a town one street 
urchin called to another, — 

“ Hi, Jimmie! Git on ter de wealer!” 

This decided him. He would push forward and join the 
Industrial Army. Who knew what good might not come of the 
march to Washington? He had no money for travelling. He 
had only a little siJver in his pocket. He started out, however, 
and walked to the next town. There, too, no work was to be 
had. He was footsore and dusty from his journey, and he was 
a stranger. One man said to him: “ We’ve had enough of the 
wealers here. What the country ought to do is to put you all in 
the workhouse. You'd get enough exercise then, without tramp- 
ing the state this way.” The next day he struck out into the 
country. He remembered, vaguely, having often read in the 
papers that there is always work for a man on the land. He 
inquired at every farmhouse for work, but the season was over. 
Farmers were letting men go instead of taking new ones on. 

At the end of a week his money was gone and he had found 
no employment. -One farmer gave him a job at wood cutting. 
He took it, gladly, but he was a miller, and city bred. He had 
never cut down a tree in his life. At the close of the day the 
farmer discharged him and told him that he had never yet seen 
a tramp who was worth his salt to work. 

On Thanksgiving day he found himself on the outskirts of a 
small town. It was raining dismally. He had eaten nothing 
the day before. His bed that night had been the damp ground 
in the shelter of a strawstack. He was wet to the skin. He 
went to a farmhouse and asked for food. He was dirty and un- 
kempt. His eyes were bloodshot from cold and weeping. 
Straws clung to his coat. He had a straggly stubble of unevenly 
growing beard. His features were sodden with the rain. The 
farmer’s wife who opened the door to him shut it again and ran 
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back. Then a man came and ordered him off the premises. As 
he was leaving the man suddenly called out, — 

“ Did you sleep in my barn last night?” 

“ No,” Peter said. 

“Lucky for you,” growled the man. “I'd have turned you 
over to the constable this morning if you had.” 

At the next house the door was not opened. A servant girl 
appeared at the upper window with a gun in her hands and 
threatened to shoot if he did not go away. The people of the 
house had all gone to church and she was afraid of him. 

He went on, and presently sat down by the roadside. Some 
young men who drove by guyed him, sitting there in the rain. 
One of them asked him where he had left Coxey. Peter made 
no reply. He was lightheaded and dizzy from hunger. His 
hands trembled so from the cold, that he could hardly draw his 
coat together to shut out a little of the drenching rain. He rose 
to his feet and staggered a little further along the road. It was 
past noon. People were coming from the church where they 
had been returning thanks to God for the blessings of the year. 
Peter accosted a man who was walking. 

“In the name of God,” he said, “give me work or money, for 
I am starving!” 

The man eyed him as he stood trembling in the road. “ You 
look as if you wanted work, you do,” he said. “ What you want 
is whiskey. Come now, own up, isn’t it? I don’t mind stand- 
ing a drink for you on Thanksgiving day.” 

Peter shook his head, “I’ve eaten nothing since the day be- 
fore yesterday,” he said. 

The man drew back the hand he had put into his pocket. 
“ That story won’t wash in this country,” he said. “ You could 
get a meal at any house along the road. No, I’ve nothing for 
you. You'd have been more politic to tell the truth, my friend.” 
And he went on. 

Peter stumbled along towards the town. He met several 
other people, but they were all driving. They were all going 
to spend Thanksgiving with friends, or else hurrying home to 
receive guests. The rain was slackening some. As Peter sham- 
bled over the road his downcast eyes caught the gleam of some- 
thing in the mud. It was a silver dime. He stooped and 
picked it up. He turned it over and over, gazing at it. He bit 
it to see if it was good, and finally, kissed the coin as it lay in his 
palm. 

It was raining scarcely any, now, and he hurried forward with 
a light heart. In the town he would buy food. He reached the 
town and wandered down its one little street looking for a 
bakery. When he reached it it was closed; the baker had 
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gone home to eat his Thanksgiving dinner. He travelled the 
thoroughfare. A Sabbath stillness reigned. Every store and 
shop was closed. Here was a hotel on the street —a country 
tavern, with a barroom. Peter went in and demanded food. 
The proprietor was playing cards with some men. He asked 
Peter where his money was. Peter showed the dime. The men 
laughed, and without rising from his chair the landlord told him 
to get out. 

He wandered back along the street, and at the end of it came 
to a place that was open. There was a card in the window that 
read,-— 

FREE TURKEY LUNCH 
TO-DAY. 

Peter went in. 

“ What’ll you have ?” the barkeeper asked. 

Peter stared at him, stupidly, saying not a word. He put his 
dime down on the counter. 

«“ Whiskey ?” asked the barkeeper, and Peter nodded. 

“Straight ?” and Peter nodded again. 

He gulped the whiskey down, raw and burning, and clutched 
eagerly at the big turkey sandwich the barkeeper put before him, 
on a wooden plate. 

The place was very warm. The unwonted stimulant set his 
blood to tingling and filled his brain with bright fancies. He 
tinished his sandwich. 

‘«‘ Have another,” the barkeeper said, noting his famished look. 
While he stood eating ittwomencamein. They ordered brandy 
and the barkeeper set out a bottle for them. They stood 
chaffing with him, as they poured it into their glasses. One of 
them set the bottle down close at Peter’s hand. As Peter saw it 
a mad desire seized upon him, for more of the cheering stuff. 
Unconsciously his hand stole nearer the bottle. The barkeeper 
turned to reach for a box of cigars. The two men were busy 
talking, seeing nothing but their glasses. With a quick move- 
ment he grasped the bottle and filled his glass to the brim. The 
barkeeper turned back just in time to see him drain it off. He 
set down the cigars and, rushing from behind his bar, seized 
Peter by the collar, dragged him to the door and kicked him 
into the street. 

Peter picked himself up. The rain had ceased and the sun 
was shining. He felt like a different man. He did not mind 
that he had been kicked into the street. He did not care for his 
wet garments. He was no longer hungry; he was no longer 
cold; his heart was light as a feather. He could scarcely feel 
the ground beneath his feet. He snapped his fingers at the hotel 
as he passed it. He went through the little town and out again 
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into the country. His way skirted a wood. As he walked he 
picked up a stout oak cudgel and went on, twirling it joyously 
and striking it against the trunks of the trees he passed. He 
met no one, for all were within doors, celebrating Thanksgiving. 
His thoughts ran confusedly from one thing to another. He was 
growing drunk; he did not know this —he only knew he felt 
like a king. 

He sat down by the roadside to think about it. When he 
arose, an hour later, the liquor was in his feet as well as in his 
head. He walked at random, and his thoughts were very thick. 
He left the main road and foilowed a footpath into the wood. 
A little distance along it he saw some one approaching — a little 
girl, about thirteen years old. 

At sight of her the brute in Peter’s body awoke. The liquor 
was burning in his brain. He was no longer a man, only a beast. 
He stepped across the child’s path and stopped her progress. 
She was startled, but not frightened. She had never seen a 
drunken man before. Peter seized her by the shoulder and drew 
her from the pathway. At this she was filled with terror, and 
opened her mouth to scream, but he covered it with his hand, 
He was like a savage. His face was distorted out of all human 
semblance. He told her he would kill her if she made a sound. 
He dragged her swiftly after him, a little distance into the woods. 
Then he turned and released her for an instant. 

Crazed with terror the child started and ran, shrieking like a 
wild creature as she did so. Instantly Peter rushed after her 
and caught her again. He struck her with the cudgel he still 
carried, and she fell forward, unconscious. To his brute passion 
was now added brute rage. He became a madman, and rained 
blow after blow upon her, until her skull was beaten in, and his 
hands and face were spattered with her blood. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his fury, his ear caught the sound of 
a hallo. It was repeated, sounding nearer. Some one was 
answering the child’s scream. He could hear footsteps breaking 
through the brush. For an instant his frenzied brain cleared. 
Horror-stricken at what he had done, he turned and fled into the 
depths of the forest. After running for a few minutes he plunged 
down a ravine and hid in a dense tangle of brakes. Far in the 
distance he could hear cries, and the noise of breaking branches. 
It grew dark, but the woods became alive with voices. He could 
distinguish the shouts and curses of angry men, the screams of 
excited women. The whole countryside was searching the 
woods. They were looking for him. Once or twice he saw 
lights gleam through the trees, but they always faded again. No 
one stumbled upon his hiding-place. 

Then the brandy resumed control of his brain and he slept. 
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It was broad daylight when they found him and dragged him 
forth. He was covered with mud from the stream in the ravine. 
His face and hands were red, with blood, and he was still besotted 
with the brandy he had drunk. 

«Send all the women home!” cried a voice from the crowd. 
In a moment every woman had disappeared. 

He did not know what was being done to him. His brain had 
not yet recalled the incidents of the day before. He thought 
the farmer had had him arrested for sleeping in his barn. 

From somewhere in the crowd a rope appeared. They had 
gathered under a tall sycamore tree. 

One man remonstrated. “Let The Law deal with him,” he 
said. 

“No, no!” echoed a dozen voices. “We've had enough of 
The_Law’s dealings with tramps. We will take The Law in our 
own hands this time.” 

Presently they all went away and left him hanging under the 
sycamore tree. 








THE CLAIRVOYANCE OF MOLLIE FANCHER. 


BY T. E. ALLEN. 


Strartine this series of articles, as we have done, with 

telepathy, logically the first letter of the alphabet of psychical 
science, we come next to the subject of clairvoyance. Since a 
precise and stable terminology can only be looked for in the 
case of a science which has attained a pronounced degree of 
maturity, it may not be possible to propose a definition of clair- 
voyance that shall be more than provisional. A new science 
can scarcely emerge otherwise than gradually from a pre-scien- 
tific chaos. Time is required, under the survival of the fittest, 
for the influence of one formulator to predominate over that of 
his rivals. 
+ We can best form a clear idea of the term clairvoyance in the 
sense in which it is herein to be used, by tabulating the hypothet- 
ical relations in which the mind can stand to its environment. 
These are as follows: 

1. Supernormal susceptibility of mind to embodied mind — 
TELEPATHY. 

2. Supernormal susceptibility of mind to matter and to normal 
manifestations of embodied mind — CLamRVoYANCE. 

3. Susceptibility of mind to excarnate mind. 

4, Susceptibility of mind to spiritual substance or conditions 
of matter finer than the known forms of solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. 

There are a number of cautious and painstaking students who 
are not satisfied, apparently, that clairvoyance, in the stricter 
sense of the term, covers a kind of phenomena distinct from 
telepathy. Mr. Edmund Gurney says : * 

There are certain alleged facts of waking clairvoyance which, if true, 
would drive us to the conclusion that the percipient’s powers of vision 
were independent of the thoughts, either actually passing or latent, in _ 
the minds of others. . . . But there remain facts which —if the testi- 
mony.of Robert Houdin and other experts can be trusted — no possible 
extension of the theory of thought-transference will cover; and in which, 
though the particular result obtained depended in some manner on the 
particular person who sought to obtain it, the range of perception alto- 
gether transcended the past ur present contents of that person’s mind. 
Now with such cases as these we have nothing to do in the present work. 





* “ Phantasms of the Living,” vol. L., pp. 368, 369. 
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Even should some of the examples to be adduced seem to take us 
beyond the confines of thought-transference in any literal sense, they 
will still not take us beyond the confines of telepathy —of a theory 
which implies some sort of influence of the mind of an agent on the 
mind of a percipient. The percipient may observe a scene, into the 
midst of which he finds himself mentally transported, with such com- 
pleteness of detail, and for such a length of time, as at any rate to sug- 
gest some actual exercise on it of his own independent perceptional 
powers; but it will still be a scene with some principal actor in which he 
is in some way linked. He may see a death-bed and the surrounding 
mourners; but we have no sort of reason to suppose that he could sim- 
ilarly see any death-bed. There has, at any rate, been an agent, in the 
sense of a particular person whose actual presence in the scene has to 
be accepted as a condition of the percipient’s imagined presence; and 
however novel and exceptional the way in which the percipient’s range 
of knowledge may seem to be extended, these further glimpses still take 
place apparently not in any chance direction, but in a direction marked 
out by his previous affinities with other minds. Butin fact the process 
need not seem so exceptional if we recall once more the right which ex- 
periment has given us to draw on parts of the agent’s mind which are 
below the level of ostensible consciousness. For in none of the cases 
to be here cited do the percipient’s impressions extend beyond what 
has been before the mind —though certainly beyond what has been be- 
fore the attention — of persons actually present at the scene. 

It has been the policy of the English psychical school, and, I 
believe, wisely and in harmony with approved scientific prece- 
dents, to make the telepathic explanation cover as wide a range 
of phenomena as possible. To the exigencies of this policy in 
its application to phenomena classified as telepathic — whether 
rightly or wrongly in all cases — and to other phenomena that 
gave birth to the term “multiplex personality,” we largely (if 
not entirely) owe, I suppose, the theory of the “subliminal con- 
sciousness” expounded by Mr. Myers. Amending a definition 
given by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick,* I define clairvoyance as a 
“faculty of acquiring supernormally ” a knowledge of facts con- 
cerning material things and the normal manifestations of embodied 
mind “such as we normally acquire by the use of our senses.” 
This excludes telepathy, whether the agent be present or absent. 
If A perceives directly an action of B or an object of which our 
normal senses could give no report under the circumstances, we 
have to deal with clairvoyance; if indirectly, through C or C and 
others, then it is a case of telepathy. With Mrs. Sidgwick «I 
do not limit it, notwithstanding the derivation of the word, to 
knowledge which would normally be acquired by the sense of 
sight,” but, provisionally at least, I prefer to limit it to a knowl- 
edge of present facts, herein dissenting from the lady mentioned. 

Assuming the existence of a clairvoyant faculty, we may divide 
certain phenomena into three classes: 1. Purely telepathic, there 
being nothing that even remotely suggests clairvoyance; 2. 





* «Proc. Soc. for Psych. Research, vol. VII., p. 30. 
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Purely clairvoyant, there being nothing that even remotely sug- 
gests telepathy; and 3. Mixed cases, where, prima facie, they 
appear to be explicable by the simultaneous operation of both 
telepathic and clairvoyant faculties, or where they might, with a 
show of reason, be explained by an appeal to either faculty. 
The writers of the English psychical school concede, of course, 
phenomena of the first class —that goes without saying. The 
weight of opinion amongst them may be said, roughly speaking, 
to deny the existence of cases of the second class. The attitude 
is not dogmatic but simply “unproved.” The cases of the third 
class have been swept into telepathy, and then a part of them 
have been labelled “clairvoyance” and placed under suspicion 
with the interrogation, “ Do these cases suggest that there may 
be a clairvoyant faculty codrdinate with the telepathic?” If 
there were evidence to establish clairvoyance, it would be neces- 
sary to reconsider the mixed cases, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that the classification of many of them would be changed. 

In my judgment, there is strong evidence going to show that 
man does possess the clairvoyant faculty. Some of the best and 
most recently published is to be found in the biography of Miss 
Mollie Fancher, “the Brooklyn enigma,” by Judge Abram H. 
Dailey.* It is to some of the testimony given in this volume 
that I shall now call the reader’s attention. I regret that I must 
pass over entirely, or with the briefest mention, other remarkable 
features in Miss Fancher’s case. 

Miss Fancher was born in 1848. As a consequence of two 
bad accidents at the ages of fifteen and sixteen years, complicated 
by overstudy, she has now been a bedridden invalid for nearly 
thirty years. The history of her disease from the physical stand- 
point is very exceptional if not entirely unique. Yet, contrary 
to the general rule in the case of invalids who are afflicted with 
severe and continuous pain, she has the mind of a healthy, active, 
well-educated, thoroughly alert and alive woman, interested in 
the progress of events. She is a lady of high character, and pos- 
sesses qualities that have endeared her to a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. For years trances have formed a 
regular part of her daily experience, not, however, with the aid 
of a hypnotist. She possesses remarkable clairvoyant power, 
though not continuously, and is also an example of what would 
be called “ multiplex personality.” 

Miss Fancher is totally blind. Dr. S. Fleet Speir, who has at- 
tended her case from April, 1866, to the time of statement (July, 
1893) says: 

When I first attended Miss Fancher it seemed to me that her eyes 
were in such a condition that she could not see by the use of them. 





~ * “Mollie Fancher. WhoamI? An Enigma.” The George F. Sargent Company, 
New York. 
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When I first saw her, her eyes were glaring open and did not close; did 
not close day or night, and there were no tears or secretion in them. I 
made the usual test for anesthesia, even going to the extent of touching 
the ball of the eye with my finger, without receiving any response. 
During the first part of her troubles they were considerably dilated, and 
not changeable by impression of light. The pupils of her eyes are 
still considerably dilated, although not so much as formerly, and do not 
respond to light. The pupil of the eye does not change at the approach 
of light. We have caused a careful and critical examination to be made 
by a competent expert — an oculist —in whose skill we have great con- 
fidence, and agree with him that she cannot see by the use of her eyes 
— at least as a person ordinarily can see. She has the power of seeing 
with a great deal of distinctness, but how she does so I am unable to 
state. This condition as to her eyes has been substantially so since I 
first began to attend her. ... At one time she did all her work, 
crocheting, etc., back of her head. When she selected worsted or color 
she put it behind her head to see it. For nine years her right arm was 
behind her head, where she did her work by bringing the left hand up 
to the right hand, which was back of her head. I recall one instance 
where, Dr. Ormiston and myself being present, Miss Crosby [an aunt who 
took care of Miss F.] received a letterfrom a postman. I took the letter 
in my hand; it was sealed, and Miss Fancher at the time, being unable 
to speak, took a slate and pencil and wrote out the contents of the 
letter, which on being opened and read was found to correspond exactly 
with the letter (pp. 213, 214). 

Making the maximum claim for telepathy, this case, given 
here incidentally while the witness is on the stand, might not be 
conceded to be one of pure or independent clairvoyance. Re- 
turning to the question of eyesight, Miss Fancher’s biographer 
Says: 

Competent persons from time to time, have made careful examina- 
tions into the condition of her eyes, and have become satisfied as the 
result, that her eyes are sightless. ... The optic nerve is said to be 
grayish in appearance, indicating gray atrophy, which would render it 
incapable of transmitting the sense of sight to the brain itself (p.219). 

A number of cases will now be given which, in my opinion, can- 
not be explained by telepathy, and which, therefore, must be held 
to supply evidence of the reality of clairvoyance. Prof. Charles 
E. West, principal and proprietor of the Brooklyn Heights Semi- 
nary (where Miss Fancher studied), and who is “ widely known 
throughout the city as a scholar, a man of science, and a Chris- 


tian gentleman,” says : 
I sat in the room another night... after it had become dark. 
Mollie had lost a pet bird . . . and a friend had sent the skin to be 


mounted by a taxidermist. The stuffed bird was on the mantelpiece. 
We opened the door of the cage in which was a live bird, and as Mollie 
called to it, it flew to her. She fondled with it for a few minutes, and 
then it flew from her. We paid no attention to it, but very soon the 
girl called out to us that the live bird was on the mantel, curiously 
inspecting the dead one. It was so dark that we could not see it at all, 
and Mollie’s face was turned from the mantel. We made a light, and 
sure enough the canary was in a brown study over the bulfinch. The 
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girl was absolutely blind, you must remember. The light was extin- 
guished — for light seems to make Mollie uneasy —and our conversation 
went on. After a half hour, I asked her what had become of the bird, 
and she answered, *‘ Why, don’t you see him there on the mantel, fast 
asleep ?’’ We lighted up again, and there the bird was, its head under 
its wing (p. 207). 

The following is reprinted from the New York Sun of Nov. 
24,1878. Judge Dailey assures us that the newspaper accounts 
reprinted in his book “are vouched for as being correct by 
persons familiar with the facts ” (p. 65) : 


Miss Fancher’s pet dog had contrived to find a warmer place in her 
heart than had her other pets. He rarely left her, and he was much of 
a companion in her long hours of wakefulness. But one day the dog 
disappeared from the house and was seen again no more for some time. 
Miss Fancher mourned for him, but she insisted that he would soon 
return again, and she seemed to be constantly looking for him. It was 
about two o’clock one rainy, tempestuous morning that she aroused 
Miss Crosby. ‘Get up, get up,’’ she cried, * the dog is coming home; I 
see him way down the avenue. He is coming this way and he will soon 
be here.”” Miss Crosby did not hurry, and Miss Fancher broke out once 
more: ‘* Here he comes, nearer. Go down and let him in; he’ll be here 
by the time you get to the door; there he is across the street — now he’s 
on the step.’’ Miss Crosby went down and there was the lost dog, 
gaunt, hungry, but happy to get home (p. 200). 


Prof. Henry M. Parkhurst, the astronomer, a near neighbor of 
Miss Fancher, made a test of her clairvoyant power which he 
designed should be conclusive. A letter stating the results was 
published in the New York Herald, Nov. 30, 1878. From this 
the following account was prepared: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

In view of the recent publications with regard to the remarkable case 
of Miss Mollie Fancher, I think it is time for me to make a statement in 
detail of the test of clairvoyance which I made by means of a sealed 
envelope in June, 1867. . . . [This] demonstrates, as it seems to me, so 
far as itis possible for a single experiment to demonstrate a general 
principle, that there may be a clairvoyance independent of mind-read- 
ing. Ihave before me the contents of the original envelope and two 
statements, one of which was written at the time, and the other, con- 
taining more detail, prepared two years later at the request of her 
physicians. These have ‘been returned to me for this purpose by Miss 
Fancher, who had possession of them; and as they will be much better 
evidence than my present recollection, I will give the two statements in 
full. They are as follows: 


TESTS OF MIND READING. 


The accompanying envelope and its contents were prepared to test 
the mode in which Miss Fancher reads unopened letters or sees, to learn 
whether it is through the mind of some other person or direct vision. 
The smaller envelope was first prepared, but not being entirely satis- 
factory was not inserted as atest. The printed slip was so selected that 
no living person could by any possibility have any conception of its 
contents. It is probable that no human being had ever read a word of 
it. I knew that it was taken from the bills of the Maryland Constitu- 
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tional Convention, and knew tvhat subjects were treated of in that con- 
stitution. I have since ascertained that it was cut from the original 
Judiciary bill, being now section 7 of article 4. 

After making several statements with regard to the contents of facts 
known to me, she stated that the printed slip was about “court” and 
“jurisdiction” (the words being there) and contained the figures, ‘6, 2, 
3, 4.’” Subsequently she was reported to me to have said that it con- 
tained the words, ‘* No judges can see it.”” The letter was returned to 
me with the seal intact, and was opened in my presence. These I still 
have. I regard the proof as complete that she read the printed slip so 
far as stated above, absolutely independent of all human knowledge of 
its contents. HENRY M. PARKHURST. 

New York, June 3, 1867. 


P. S.—The words, “No judge shall sit,” passed through two 
messengers before reaching me, and were changed on the way. I have 
good reason to believe they were accurately read at first. 


[From statement prepared for physicians, April 24, 1869:] 

. .. She then stated that the printed slip was about “court.” I 
was not satisfied; for although I did not know it was there I might have 
guessed it, and by not a very remarkable coincidence the word might 
have been there. She next read the word “ jurisdiction,” stating posi- 
tively that the word was there. I was still not completely satistied, for 
the same reason as before. She then stated that the slip contained the 
figures ‘‘6, 2, 3, 4."’ This I regarded as decisive, for I had no idea that 
there were any figures upon the slip, and should have guessed that there 
were not. ... The word “‘court”’ occurs four times, “ jurisdiction” 
once, and the figures ‘‘ 6, 2, 3, 4, 5,’ and no other figures. . . . We were 
all satisfied, each by his'own selected tests, that the seal was precisely 
as we left it. . . . While, therefore, I am rather strengthened in the 
belief that that clairvoyance which derives its knowledge from other 
minds is most common and most easy, I know beyond the possibility of 
doubt that independent clairvoyance is also possible. .. . 

[From statement of Nov. 26, 1878:] 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since this second statement was 
written, and I have not yet been able to conceive any respect in which 
any test could have been made more satisfactory. My former state- 
ments are so definite that I need add but little. At that time she could 
not speak, so that all that was expected or desired from her was so 
much of an indication of the contents of the printed slip as should be 
absolutely beyond guessing or chance. It was for this reason that she 
gave me the numbers in preference to words, because they could be 
easily indicated by raps. . . . I entered at the time upon my pocket 
memorandum-book at her house the contents of the envelope as she 
stated them tome. Then I took the envelope unopened to my office in 
New York, which the “friend’’ mentioned in the second statement 
occupied with me, and the envelope was carefully scrutinized by each 
of us, and by another gentleman whom we invited to be present. I 
then communicated to them the contents as stated to me, and immedi- 
ately afterward opened the envelope in their presence with the result 
already given. This, therefore, was as much an independent test to my 
friend as to me, for he knew it was impossible that there could have 
been any collusion on my part. This friend was Dr. Edwin Leigh, well 
known to educators as the inventor of pronouncing orthography, which 
is now used in teaching children to read in all the public schools of St. 
Louis, Boston, Washington, and other cities. 
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DR. LEIGH’S STATEMENT. 


. . » [have read the above statements, and they exactly accord with 
my recollection. . . . I may add that from the manner in which the 
paper was selected and inserted in the envelope I think it was absolutely 
impossible for any one to know or to find out by the ordinary use of his 
senses what paper was in the envelope without opening it. The opaque 
papers placed on each side of the contents were such as to render it 
impossible to read them by transmitted light. It seemed to me conclu- 
sive proof that if there be such a thing as mind-reading this could not 
be a case of it. EDWIN LEIGH (pp. 175-83). 


Regarding Miss Fancher’s power to read books and papers I 
now quote the words of two or three witnesses : 


I used to take newspapers to her, and she would just lay her hand on 
them and tell me all the news they contained; then I would unfold 
them, read, and find her quite correct. [Mr. Herbert Blossom, p. 119.] 

She read books whose covers were closed, and newspapers that were 
folded (p. 190). . . . Persons who have entered the room have 
found her apparently doing nothing, and have asked her why she was 
idle. ‘*Oh, I am reading such and such a book.’’ ‘ Well, where is it?” 
‘* Under the bedclothes here,” and she produces it and talks of its con- 
tents (p. 194). [New York Sun, Nov. 24, 1878. ] 

As for books and newspapers, she reads them readily, no matter 
what part of the room they are in. When first taken she seemed ito 
read by sense of touch, which, by the way, was for many months the 
only sense she possessed. Drawing her thumb over the printed lines 
with great rapidity, she was able to tell for a long time thereafter just 
what the text was... She soon ascertained, however, that it was not 
necessary to touch the words to understand their meaning, but ab- 
sorbed the contents of printed or written matter (Prof. Charles E. 
West, p. 208). 

Miss Fancher’s own statement to her biographer when asked 
to explain more fully her sensations of sight was as follows: 

Well, as I have said, my vision is not always the same; much depends 
upon how I am feeling, and the weather conditions. Sometimes the 
whole top of my head seems on fire with the influx of light; my range 
of vision is very great, and my sight astonishingly clear. Then again it 
seems as if I was seeing through a smoked glass, and my vision or con- 


sciousness of things is dim and indistinct. Sometimes I can see all 
through the house (p. 230). 


I am convinced . . . that it is not at all times necessary for her 
[Miss F.] to be in that [the trance] condition to exercise the phenomena 
of so-called second sight. I have seen it manifested on several occa- 
sions (George F. Sargent, p. 105). 

While it is to be regretted that Judge Dailey was not able to 
give to the world a large number of records of observations and 
experiments equal in evidential value to Professor Parkhurst’s 
experiment, nevertheless, taking all of the circumstances into 
account, I am led to conclude that Miss Fancher does possess a 
true, independent clairvoyant faculty. I trust, however, that it 
will be borne home to the consciousness of Miss Fancher and 
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her counsellors that the evidence before the world going to 
prove clairvoyance, in the sense I have defined it, is still far in- 
ferior to that upon which our present assured knowledge of 
telepathy rests. While, therefore, it would be out of place for 
me to go beyond the simple suggestion, and the expression of 
my profound conviction of her power to serve humanity, I sin- 
cerely wish that her own feelings and the labors of sympathetic 
and well-equipped investigators might conspire to give to the 
world, with her aid, further light upon those great problems of 
psychical science that stand in such close relations to the most 
vital interests of humanity. 








WELLSPRINGS AND FEEDERS OF IMMORALITY. 


IV. 
BY B. 0. FLOWER. 


Tue Upas Tree or Insustice anp Its Rewtation To Sounp 
Moratiry. 


Wuite considering how far social conditions influence moral- 
ity, it is important that we take cognizance of the demoralizing 
effects of great wealth and extreme poverty, especially in a state 
or society where enormous fortunes have been acquired within a 
few years, during which period tens of thousands of sober and 
industrious men and women have been pushed to the starvation 
line. For such conditions are invariably accompanied by a 
wanton recklessness on the one hand and a sullen desperation on 
the other, fatal to the restraining influence of self-respect and 
wholesome morality which prevails where life is more normal. 

In precisely the proportion that society substitutes an un- 
healthy artificiality for sturdy simplicity in life, immorality 
increases. This was vividly illustrated in the history of Rome 
during her decay; it was again emphasized when the Roman 
church became more secular than religious, and the Reformation 
resulted as a tremendous protest against a wealth-polluted hier- 
archy; and it was yet again illustrated in France before the 
Revolution. Always and in all places where luxury and artifi- 
ciality dominate life, immorality saps the vital forces of a society 
or a state, unless a reaction can be brought about which reverses 
the order and reéstablishes more normal and just conditions. 

The melancholy fate of nations and civilizations which have 
surrendered the high ideals of right and justice to avarice and 
indulgence of sensual gratification ought to appeal to the intelli- 
gence of every thoughtful humanitarian, for the surrender of the 
higher to the lower, which has destroyed so many nations, 
menaces Western civilization to-day. Victor Hugo, with a 
keen, philosophic insight, utters a tremendous truth in these bold 
lines * : — 

The belly is to humanity a formidable weight; it breaks at every 
moment the equilibrium between the soul and the body. It fills history; 
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itis responsible for nearly all crimes; it is the matrix of all vices. It is 
the belly that by voluptuousness makes the sultan, and by drunkenness 
the czar; this it is that shows Tarquin to the bed of Lucrece; 
this it is that makes the senate which had awaited Brennus and 
dazzled Jugurtha, end by deliberating on the sauce of a turbot. It 
is the belly which counsels the ruined libertine, Cesar, the passage of 
the Rubicon. To pass the Rubicon, how well that pays your debts! To 
pass the Rubicon, how readily that throws women into your arms! 
What good dinners afterward! The appetite debauches the intellect. 
Voluptuousness replaces will. At starting, as is always the case, there 
is some nobleness; this is the stage of the revel. ‘There is a distinction 
between being fuddled and being dead drunk. Then the revel degen- 
erates into guzzling. Man becomes a barrel; thought is drowned in an 
inner deluge of cloudy notions; conscience, submerged, cannot warn the 
drunken soul. Brutalization is consummated; it is not even any longer 
cynical, it is empty and sottish. Diogenes disappears; there remains 
but the tub. Beginning with Alcibiades, we end with Trimalchio, and 
the thing is complete; nothing is left, neither dignity nor shame nor 
honor nor virtue nor wit —crude animal gratification, thorough impu- 
rity. Thought is dissolved in satiety; carnal gorging absorbs everything; 
nothing survives of the grand sovereign creature inhabited by the soul; 
the belly (pass the expression) eats the man. Such is the final state of 
all societies where the ideal is eclipsed. 

In another place this same philosopher and prophet of the 
people thus graphically diagnoses the disease of our civilization, 
and indicates the remedy in one of his comprehensive general- 
izations * : — 

Man, at this day, tends to fall into the stomach; man must be 
replaced in the heart, man must be replaced in the brain. The brain — 
this is the bold sovereign that must be restored! The social question 
requires to-day, more than ever, to be, examined on the side of human 
dignity. . . . There is something beyond satisfying one’s appetite. The 
goal of manis not the goal of the animal. A moral lift is necessary. 
The life of nations, like the life of individuals, has its moments of de- 
pression; these moments pass, certainly, but no trace of them ought to 
remain. ... To live is to have justice, truth, reason, devotion, probity, 
sincerity, common sense, right and duty welded to the heart. To live is to 
know what one is worth, what one can do and should do. Life is con- 
science. 

Life is conscience: Burn these words into the mind of man, 
woman and child, and the pitiful age of brutal competition, of 
savage inhumanity and serpent-like cunning, will give place to a 
society based on justice and codperation, a society wise enough 
to understand that the true key to genuine happiness, as well as 
to endless peace, prosperity and progress, lies in substituting “all 
for all” for “all for self” as a rule of life. 

Unless early and radical social and economic reforms are 
brought about, all hopes for a moral reformation will be illusive, 
because present conditions are day by day deadening ethical 
sensibilities ; moreover, he who knows anything about the power 





* Ibid. ; 
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of wealth concentrated in the hands of a few individuals who 
have acquired it chiefly through inheritance, unearned increment, 
special privileges or gambling, knows full well that it will steadily 
encroach upon the earnings of industry until the wealth pro- 
ducers will be absolute serfs in all but name, while any hope for 
elevation of morals from those who have deadened their con- 
science in the mad struggle for gold, will be vain, because: (1) 
Those who have acquired enormous fortunes, have to a certain 
extent blunted their finer natures in the process of acquiring 
their millions. (2) The very atmosphere of the life they are 
compelled to lead develops the wolf, the tiger, the serpent and 
the hyena in their natures, for it is the commercial Machiavelli 
who becomes the greatest gold getter under present immoral 
social conditions. (3) The club life, the struggle for social 
recognition, the tension and excitement attending the hours 
given to business, too frequently followed by recreations in 
which stimulants fire the blood and enervate the moral impulses; 
(4) Moreover among a large proportion of the young raised 
under such influences we find excesses followed by ennut. 

Social conditions which permit extreme wealth to be acquired 
while extreme poverty increases are fatal to moral elevation. 
Life in an artificial atmosphere will invariably become enervated. 
A society which pays more deference to wealth than virtue and 
merit is in imminent danger, to quote Hugo, “of falling into its 
stomach.” Mr. Stead, in his memorable Pall Mall Gazette reve- 
lations, startled society into thinking, by exposing the corruption 
in high life, and the revolting crimes being carried on by con- 
scienceless wealth in pursuit of carnal pleasure. Such facts had 
been long known to those familiar with club life and the escapades 
of the wealthy libertines ; but he compelled the world to take note 
of the fact that the number of men of wealth who were possessed 
by a mania for despoiling innocent little girls of from thirteen to 
fifteen years old, was so great, that a systematic traffic in virgins 
was being carried on, to the immense profit of those engaged, 
who received from twenty-five to one hundred dollars for each 
virgin thus lured into the lair of wealthy “human gorillas.” * 





* In this exposure, Mr. Stead described an interview he had with a prominent 
London official, the significance of which is found in the fact that officials supposed to 
be appointed to ferret out such atrocious crimes are cognizant, but are so morally 
anesthetized that they appear to regard the pollution of virginity by the rich, some- 
thing against which it is useless or impolitic to lift their voice or hand. The horrible 
revelations of corruption in New York made during the police investigation of the 
Lexow Committee reveal the same moral inertia, to put it mildly, which exists in 
London. Below I give an extract from Mr. Stead’s own account of his interview 
with the official : — 

“ Before beginning this inquiry I had a confidential interview with one of the most 
experienced officers, who for many years was in a position to possess an intimate 
acquaintance with all phases of London crime. I asked him, ‘Is it or is it not a fact 
that, at this moment, if I were to go to the proper houses, well introduced, the keeper 
would, in return for money down, supply me in due time with a maid —a girl who had 
never been seduced?’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied without a moment’s hesitation. ‘ At 
what price ?’ I continued, ‘That is a difficult question,’ he said, ‘I remember one 
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Later, the Cleveland Street scandal of London and several 
well known divorce suits in the British metropolis as well as in 
America have given emphasis to the extent of moral leprosy 
among the very rich, and yet the revelations of Mr. Stead are 
the only approach to an exposé of moral leprosy in high life 
which has been made for the purpose of awakening the con- 
science of civilization, and which was anything like authoritative 
in character. Even the police courts are very careful in protect- 
ing the names of the moral lepers who are arrested when houses 
of ill fame are raided, if the men belong to what is known in the 
conventional world as good society. 

If, the evil of immorality extended no farther than the liber- 
tines and their paramours, and if woman was financially inde- 
pendent, plain speaking along this line would not be so imperative; 
but when one remembers that for every one of the forty thousand 
prostitutes in New York there are at least two fallen men, and 
that a large proportion of these men are husbands and fathers 
who in thought and life are dragging down their wives and sow- 
ing the seed of ungovernable passions in their unborn children, 
even where they are not planting the taint of loathsome disease ; 
when we remember that these wealthy libertines regard the poor 
girl as legitimate prey; when we remember that cunning and 
wealth are pitted against poverty adorned by beauty, and further, 
when we remember that licentiousness in many cases becomes a 
disease as marked as the opium habit or the drink habit, — I say 
when we take all these facts into consideration and remember 
how extended are the influences for misery and death which 
emanate from them, it becomes the duty of all thinkers who 
desire higher moral conditions to ery aloud and spare not. 

As has already been observed that the awful effects of immoral- 
ity in high life seldom come to the ear of the public. The spell of 
gold is such that crimes against innocence when committed by 
the rich are quickly silenced, and many people seem to regard the 
immorality of influential business men as something to be con- 
doned rather than exposed. And yet who can contemplate the 


case which came under my official cognizance in Scotland Yard in which the price 
agreed upon was stated to be twenty pounds. Some parties in Lambeth undertook to 
deliver a maid for that sum toa house of ill fame, and I have no doubt it is frequently 
done all over London.’ ‘But,’ I continued, tare these maids willing or unwillin 
parties to the transaction ?”’ He looked surprised at my question, and then replied 
emphatically, ‘Of course they are rarely willing, and asa rule they do not know what 
they are coming for.’ ‘But,’ I said in amazement, ‘then do you mean to tell me that 
in very truth actual violation, in the legal sense of the word, is constantly being perpe- 
trated in London on unwilling virgins, purveyed and procured to rich men.at so much 
a head by keepers of brothels?” ‘Certainly,’ said he,‘there is not a doubt of it.’ 
‘Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘ the very thought is enough to raise hell.’ ‘It is true,’ he said; 
‘and although it ought to raise hell, it does not even raise the neighbors.’ ‘ But do the 
girls cry out?’ ‘Of course they do. But what avails screaming ina quiet bedroom ? 
Remember, the utmost limit of howling or excessively violent screaming, such as a 
man or woman would make if actnal murder was being attempted, is only two minutes, 
and the limit of screaming of any kind is only five.” * But the policeman on the beat ?’ 
‘He has no right to interfere, even if he heard anything.’ 
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fatal effect of uncontrolled lust upon posterity without appre- 

ciating the importance of even-handed justice being dealt out to 

all alike? Then, again, think of the horror experienced by a fine, 

pure-souled woman chained to a creature of lust, whose passion 
grows with his years until senile degeneracy of the nerve tissues 

sets in. The degradation of the libertine is progressive; the 

slave of lust is always the possible perpetrator of most monstrous 

crimes. 

The traffic in little girls may well thrill us with horror, but 
there are other crimes even more revolting. A Messalina or a 
Borgia is a possibility in any community where high ideals are 
eclipsed by base imaginings. Here is a case in point taken from 
the New York Daily Recorder of Jan. 31, 1894 : — 


Two young and accomplished girls, well known in New York society, 
have sought asylum at the home of David Mayer, the millionnaire 
brewer, living at 1043 Fifth Avenue. They were there last night, and 
have been there since last Wednesday night, when they fled from their 
home. They do not dare to return, because they declare that they are 
in danger of criminal assault. Mr. Mayer has acted a very noble part in 
the affair, and his entire family have coéperated in the protection of the 
two worse than homeless sisters. 

The elder of the two daughters had successfully made her debut in 
the circle of society to which her wealth and refinement entitle her, and 
the younger of the sisters was looking forward with joy to a like experi- 
ence, when the blow fell that darkened both their lives. Their acquaint- 
ances noticed recently that the elder of the sisters was in great trouble. 
She was no longer the gay companion she had been, and her friends 
were nonplussed and worried at the ch.nge. One evening, upon return- 
ing to her home from a call, the oldest daughter was horrified at a 
revelation made by her younger sister. The elder daughter became 
frantic with grief and confided to the younger girl her own awful secret. 
The next day, after a night during which no sleep came to them, the 
sisters decided that they must consult some one about their awful posi- 
tions at home. This they did. The shock that the revelation made by 
the two young women caused the friends of the family can hardly be 
imagined. The repulsive nature of the story told by the two sisters was 
such as to be incredible, had it not revealed unmistakable evidences of 
truth. And yet the kind-hearted people who had received the con- 
fidences of the two young women knew not what to do. 

It would be impossible to print the story of these two girls’ lives as 
it has been told the Recorder. Acting on the advice of friends, they 
returned to their home, only to encounter treatment quite as infamous 
as that with which they had been previously threatened. It is even 
asserted that attempts were made to starve the sisters into submission. 
The climax came on Wednesday night last, when the girls were com- 
pelled, as a last and only resort, to leave home and seek protection in 
the Mayer household. Their exodus at dead of night was thrilling in 
the highest degree. Locked in their rooms, the sisters waited until the 
house was silent. They had dressed themselves for the street, and as 
the night was cold they muffled themselves for the journey that they 
had decided to make to the Mayer homestead. Twice the poor girls 
began their descent of the stairs in their own home, but, frightened by 
sounds that they imagined were footfalls, they ran back to their apart- 
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ments and barricaded the door. About two o’clock, having collected a 
few of their trinkets, but utterly without money, the two sisters, aged 
respectively twenty-two and sixteen, made their way to the basement 
door and escaped into the street. The stages had ceased running. The 
young ladies hurried along Fifth Avenue to Mr. Mayer’s house and were 
received, after considerable delay, at the door by Mrs. Mayer. She 
gave them asylum, because she knew them and had heard their pitiful 
story. Since that hour these two highly-cultured young ladies of Lenox 
Hill have had the tenderest care from the Mayer family. Good father 
that he is, Mr. Mayer defies all interference from the parents of the 
girls. 

On Friday last a vague hint of this unpleasant affair came to the 
Recorder. A visit to the Mayer household last Friday afternoon resulted 
in the reporter seeing Mrs. Mayer, but she withheld all information. 
In the evening an effort was made to see Mr. Mayer, but it was unsuc- 
cessful. On Monday evening, however, the reporter succeeded in seeing 
one of Mr. Mayer’s sons in the presence of his sister, and he then ad- 
mitted that the young women had. become members of the Mayer 
household. 

‘The story of these young women is almost too horrible for belief,’’ 
said young Mr. Mayer. ‘‘ They escaped from their own home by stealth. 
They were friends of my sister, and that is how we came to learn of the 
indignities to Which they were being subjected in.theirown home. The 
course of humanity dictated that we should receive them here. Their 
condition when they came to us was pitiable, and doctors who have 
visited them say that their present physical relapse is due to the want 
of proper food, which has been withheld from them in order that they 
might be reduced to subjection. This story, if it ever comes to light, 
will shock the people of this city as they were never shocked before. 
We have consulted lawyers for the purpose of seeing what can be done 
to make those on whom the duty devolves provide in some manner for 
these girls without exposing them to the continued shameless indigni- 
ties to which they have been subjected; but whether we shall succeed 
or not we cannot at present say. Those who have interested themselves 
in this remarkable case have done so out of pure humanity. The family 
to which these girls belong is a wealthy one. That these two pure and 
innocent young women should be driven to their present condition is 
one of the marvels of the time. No; I cannot tell you the Christian 
names of the girls; their surnames you already correctly know, and to 
mention them would blast their future. Therefore I beg you not to 
name them. The night clerk of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has knowledge of this affair, and he could tell you 
something if he would,’’ young Mr. Mayer said in closing. 

The reporter went to the office of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and saw the clerk on duty. He said he had heard 
the case spoken of by the officers, and referred the reporter to Superin- 
tendent Jenks. Maurice Mayer, another son of David Mayer, and treas- 
urer of the David Mayer Brewing Company, was seen at his office yes- 
terday. He told the reporter that neither he nor any of his family would 
violate the confidence that the young women had imposed in them. He 
admitted, however, that an attempt had been made to bring about sub- 
mission on the part of the girls by practical starvation, and said that the 
indignities had been going on for six months. 


Nothing is so fatal as silence in the presence of the infection 
of immorality, for the hope of redemption lies in awakening the 
conscience of the people. But so long as the pulpit, press and 
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rostrum avoid their discussion, so long as the facts are carefully 
smothered, there can be no moral reformation. 

The ruin of poor girls by rich men is one of the aspects of 
this question which belongs especially to the discussion of social 
conditions, for until woman’s financial independence is assured, 
this most revolting feature of industrial slavery will continue. 
Here is a typical case taken from scores which might be cited ; 
it is furnished me by Dr. Sarah Dudley. The name of the girl 
given is fictitious ; in other respects the story is a brief recital of 
the facts as they came under Dr. Dudley’s personal attention : — 


I received one day the following note from an old physician, whom I 
will call Dr. S. I knew him to be a high-minded gentleman and a 
learned physician. 

‘“*My DEAR Doctor: I feel that I am imposing on you a task I would 
be glad to do myself, but situated as I am, I cannot see my way clear to 
undertake the charge of the poor girl who will bring you this note; she 
has been betrayed by her employer and will in about four months be- 
come a mother. She has no home, no friends, no money, and she feels 
great humiliation over her condition; it is her first mistgke, and I know 
that she is more sinned against than sinning. What I can and will do is 
to see the scoundrel who brought her to this pass, and compel him to 
pay her necessary expenses, and to try also to secure money enough to 
enable her to begin the world again. I will see you to-morrow during 
your office hours.” 

“What is your name?” I asked; “‘ Dr. S. has forgotten to mention 
** 

“Jessie R.” 

I, like the doctor, felt a great interest in her, as some questioning on 
my part revealed to me the full history of her betrayal. She declared 
that she had been given wine that had been drugged by her employer, 
when she had gone out with him to a suburban resort, where she had 
expected to meet his wife; he had made some excuse for her absence 
and had insisted on Jessie taking lunch, to which the wine was added. 

‘¢T shall take care of the child,” she said, “if it lives; I have made 
up my mind to devote my whole life to taking care of it, since it will 
have no father, not even a name but mine; I do not care what sacrifice I 
will have to make so I can raise it right.”’ 

Dr. S. secured me some money from the seducer. He proved to be 
a wealthy man, who would have done nothing for the girl, as he arro- 
gantly told the doctcr, but that his wife might discover his villany 
through the girl if, as he expressed it, “he did not shell out.” He 
laughed Dr. 8. to scorn when the, latter endeavored to show him, in 
very emphatic and literal language, the meanness of his conduct. 

“‘ Why, the girl’s a blanked green idiot,’’ he remarked, “if it hadn’t 
been me, it would have been some other fellow.” 

I found Jessie comfortable quarters with some friends of mine, and 
although the money gave out long before the baby came, I managed to 
carry her through. The man who had seduced her stopped payments 
because he had sent his wife to Europe and felt safe in that direction. 


I have selected this case because it is typical in so many dif- 
ferent ways. A man who procures money under false pretences 
is punished as a criminal; but the man who flatters a poor girl 
unacquainted with the world, who makes her believe he has in- 
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terested his wife in her and that he will thus enlarge the horizon 
of her life, who obligates the girl while apparently unconsciously 
he manifests the masterful spirit of a master over a slave, and 
who step by step ensnares and seduces her and then, when he 
finds her to be the mother of his child, deserts her, remains 
a pillar of society, and if the facts are known, his crime is 
apologized for. On the other hand the poor girl, branded with 
shame, sees everywhere the sneers of society or the sexual leer 
of debauched men. Oh! the shame of it all! and yet he who 
studies this problem is as much appalled at the multitude of such 
cases as he is amazed at the indifference of society. 

But there is another phase of this question; we have not 
looked into the pit. While Yerkes was acquiring millions of the 
people’s money in Chicago; while Gould was wrecking railroads, 
gambling in Wall Street with loaded dice and incidentally mak- 
ing a fortune for New York’s thief catcher, Inspector Byrnes, 
whose friendship Mr. Gould doubtless felt it was wise to culti- 
vate, as does his son, George Gould, at the present time; while 
Havemeyer was contributing princely sums to the campaign 
funds of both Republican and Democratic parties; while Rocke- 
feller and his associates were coining millions in the Standard 
Oil Trust; while the Whiskey Trust was being so effectually 
served by the gentleman whom the president of the United 
States was to select to enforce the Anti-Trust Law; while mil- 
lions upon millions were being acquired through special privi- 
leges, class laws and gambling, hundreds of thousands of our 
people were being remorselessly pushed nearer and nearer to the 
starvation line. 

They were being thrown under the wheel, although in a large 
proportion of cases they were toiling incessantly ; but no matter 
how hard they worked, each year’s earnings or receipts grew less, 
because behind the scenes were agencies which were drawing 
off the wealth created by honest industry; and, in addition to 
the influences of class legislation with its natural products — 
trusts, monoplies and syndicates, which in turn further influenced 
legislation in the interest of the few — in addition to the plunder- 
ing of the people by an unjust system of taxation, by which a few 
individuals or a syndicate paid only nominal taxes for vacant land 
around the great centres of human life while society increased 
the value of the lands which were being held from the poor man ; 
while the gamblers of Wall Street were making “ corners ” in 
life’s necessities to the injury of the masses, the poor man was 
confronted by still another baleful influence — the constant ar- 
rival of multitudes of half-starved Europeans who savagely com- 
peted with the Americans for work, to the immense gain of the 
Carnegies and other multi-millionnaire philanthropists (?) who 
represent “ triumphant democracy” (?). 
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No such conditions could have arisen in a true republic. If 
justice and the rights of man, woman and the child instead of 
sordid self-interest had influenced government, the appalling 
misery of to-day would have been impossible, and no man would 
have been compelled to ask in vain for work. There would have 
been fewer Carnegies and Havemeyers to contribute to the cam- 
paign funds of corrupt political parties. We would also have 
had a vast diminution in vice and crime and poverty. Some day 
it will be found that nothing is so expensive to the state in the 
long run as multi-millionnaires who have acquired the bulk of 
their fortunes by indirection; and when the people come to ap- 
preciate this, a new order will be ushered in — an order based on 
justice, and therefore guaranteeing the rights of each individual 
instead of bolstering up a venal aristocracy whose acquired pos- 
sessions are being used to subvert liberty and enslave industry. 

Castelar has observed that “The fifth, the tenth, the fifteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries are four great periods of transition.” 
Each of these memorable days in the history of our civilization 
which have passed has had a positive message, and the century 
in which we live bears the most momentous of all messages to 
the brain and heart of civilization. It demands the elevation of 
the unit, and the readjustment of social conditions te meet the 
demands of justice. Feudalism was overthrown in the last great 
struggle. The fiction of the divine right of kings has followed 
the fallacy that “might made right.” The present struggle is 
for the overthrow of the despotism of the dollar. The opposing 
forces in the present conflict are plutocracy and social democ- 
racy; the former is as arrogant as was the throne of France prior 
to the revolution, as determined as were the Moors when they 
made the last stand at Grenada, and as remorseless and unscrupu- 
lous as was Cesare Borgia at Sinigaglia; but they have one fatal 
obstacle to confront them, as did those powers I have just men- 
tioned — the current of civilization is against them; and as the 
throne of France was overthrown, as Grenada fell, as the dream 
of Cesare Borgia vanished, so will the mechanisms of plutocracy 
come to naught, for the spirit of the age is with the cause of 
social democracy. 

It is useless, however, to attempt to minimize the power of an 
arrogant and unscrupulous plutocracy which confronts industry 
to-day, when the head of a great trust can calmly state before a 
legislative committee that his unlawful combines contribute to 
one party in one state and another in another state, and this 
declaration of the giving of money for favors to come causes 
scarcely a ripple of indignation throughout the great daily press 
of America ; it is idle to expect a reformation without a struggle, 
or the triumph of a higher morality without a conflict, which will 
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be determined and prolonged, if won as all great battles should 
be won at this stage of civilization — without bloodshed. During 
the past generation, which may be justly denominated the era of 
the plunderer, we have allowed ourselves to be hypnotized by 
gold. This spell, with its false standard of worth, must be 
broken. We must return to the simplicity of pure democracy, 
to the integrity of incorruptible justice. We must demand that 
social, legal and economic questions be judged by the standard 
of right and wrong, and not decided by prejudice, precedent or 
through the influence of dollars as is too generally done to-day. 

If justice had prevailed during the past thirty years, instead 
of the lawless insolence of capital and the savage discontent now 
prevailing throughout the republic, we should have had a higher 
morality pervading society, general contentment, relative happi- 
ness and far-reaching prosperity. Had our law makers been 
faithful to their pledges and loyal to the wealth creators, 
industrious Americans would to-day be in comfortable circum- 
stances instead of facing bankruptcy or begging for bread; and 
hope, the sunshine of the soul, would be flooding the farm and 
city, as it did during the golden days immediately after the war, 
before the usurer, the monopolist and the creatures of special 
privileges began their fatal work. Moreover, had our law 
makers placed the demands of justice and civilization, the happi- 
ness of the people to-day and the prosperity of the coming 
generation before personal greed, the strangers who flocked to 
our shores would have found plenty to do and ample oppor- 
tunity to obtain a firm foothold in the opulent republic. 

But instead of her servants being true to the traditions of the 
founders of the republic; instead of the spirit displayed by 
Washington and Jefferson dominating them after the close of 
the war, our legislators betrayed their trust, some through in- 
competence and others for gain, as the Credit Mobilier, the 
Whiskey Ring, the Star Route and other investigations proved. 
And, saddest of all, the mania for money getting at length 
poisoned both the great parties, until the high ideals of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln on the one hand and Jefferson and Jackson 
on the other were brushed aside as “iridescent dreams.” The 
people were flattered only to be betrayed, and politicians grovelled 
in the gutter of base selfishness. Wall Street, America’s Monte 
Carlo and sympathetic reflector of Threadneedle Street, became 
more and more influential in politics. The railroad king, the 
coal baron, the landlord, and lastly, that devil in Heaven’s garb, 
the trust, became potent influences in government; and during all 
this time the people were being pushed nearer and nearer to the 
confines of serfdom. The farmer beheld prosperity change into 
adversity ; the laborer beheld the employer becoming a million- 
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naire while he was compelled to abandon forever the dream of 
owning a little cottage. And with every year a greater and 
greater number of families were swept toward the poverty line; 
afew years later and a large number of these families were in 
‘sight of starvation wages; the slums of all our great cities 
enlarged their borders with each winter, and the standard of 
morais was lowered, as hopes and happiness disappeared from 
the commonwealth of the social cellar. 

These are the grim facts of history which he who would 
find the wellsprings of immorality must take into consideration. 
I have seen the condition of honest industry in the slums 
of Boston, and I know how hopeless is the outlook and how 
heavy is the downward pressure from every side. I have seen 
in Boston a man and his sister, both, I should judge, over thirty- 
five years of age, compelled to occupy one wretched room, and 
what was worse, provided with but one bed. I have seen one 
room in a cellar tenement where seven persons slept; boys and 
girls ten, twelve and fourteen huddled together. Ah! what 
harvests have we to expect from life born and reared in such 
quarters; surrounded from infancy by degradation, hearing 
profane and obscene language long before they know the mean- 
ing of the repulsive expressions they learn to use habitually. 
The brightest spot, the saloon; the most dismal quarter, the 
cellar called home. Denied a generous share of sunshine, hun- 
gering for beauty but seeing it not, and condemned to pass the 
formative years among people who are wellnigh hopeless when 
not depraved—such is child life in the slums; and be it re- 
membered that children swarm in the slums, often dowered 
with disease, lacking in moral sensibilities, and frequently the 
offspring of lust which has been stimulated by rum. The civili- 
zation of to-morrow must face and deal with these children of the 
slums of to-day —a part of the evil legacy which the insane 
greed and political injustice of our time is bequeathing to the 
coming generation. 

And what a strain such conditions place upon opening woman- 
hood! Helen Campbell, whose noble work in behalf of the 
struggling bread winners among women, entitles her to the love 
and respect of every true man and woman, gives this case, 
which illustrates the gloomy struggle of virginity in this stratum 
of society more vividly than the most graphic generalization. 
Rose Haggerty was the daughter of a longshoreman, born in a 
Cherry Street tenement house. “She had refused to be killed by 
dirt and starvation, and even the fever which carried off her 
father and mother and a little brother failed to mercifully take 
Rose and little Norah, who was hopelessly ill with spinal disease, 
and three other little ones” of this poverty-stricken family. 
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Rose was the only prop upon which the invalid sister and the 
three little children could rely for bread. She entered a bag 
factory a block away ; the first month she earned ten dollars; or 
two and a half dollars a week, but being exceptionally quick was 
promoted in the second to four dollars weekly * : — 


The rent was six dollars a month; and during the first one the old 
shoemaker came to the rescue, had an occasional eye to the children, 
and himself paid the rent, telling Rose to return it when she could. 
When the ten hours’ labor ended, the child, barely fourteen, rushed 
home to cook something warm for supper, and when the children were 
comforted and tucked away in the wretched old bed, that still was clean 
and decent, washed and mended their rags of clothes, and brought such 
order as she could into the forlorn room. 

It was the old shoemaker, a patient, sad-eyed old Scotchman, who 
also had his story, who settled for her at last that a machine must be 
had in order that she might work at home. The woman in the room 
back of his took in shirts from a manufacturer on Division Street, and 
made often seven and eight dollars a week. She was ready to teach, 
and in two or three evenings Rose had practically mastered details, and 
settled that, as she was so young, she would not apply for work in 
person, but take it through Mrs. Maloney, who would be supposed to 
have gone into business on her own account as a ‘* sweater.”” Whatever 
temptations Mrs. Maloney may have had to make a little profit as 
** middleman,”’ she resisted, and herself saw that the machine selected 
was a good one; that no advantage was taken of Rose’s inexperience; 
and that the agent had no opportunity to follow out what had now and 
then been his method, and hint to the girl that her pretty face entitled 
her to concessions that would be best made in a private interview. 
Shame in every possible form and phase had been part of the girl’s 
knowledge since babyhood, but it had slipped away from her, asa foul 
garment might fall from the fair statue over which it had chanced to be 
thrown. It was not the innocence of ignorance—a poor possession at 
best; it was an ingrained repulsion, born Heaven knows how, and grow- 
ing as mysteriously with her growth, an invisible yet most potent armor, 
recognized by every dweller in the swarming tenement. She had her 
father’s quick tongue and laughing eyes, but they could flash as well, 
and the few who tried a coarse jest shrunk back from both look and 
scorching word. 

Thus far all went well with the poor little fortunes. She worked 
always ten and twelve, sometimes fourteen, hours a day, yet her 
strength did not fail, and there was no dearth of work. It was 1880, 
and the prices were nearly double the present rates. To-day work from 
the same establishment is as low as $3.50 per week. In 1880 the shirts 
were given out by the dozen as at present, going back to the factory to 
pass through the hands of the finisher and buttonhole maker. The ma- 
chine operator could make nine of the best class of shirts in a day of 
ten hours, being paid for them at the rate of $1.75 per dozen. Four 
spools of cotton, two hundred yards each, were required for a dozen, 
the price of which must be deducted from the receipts; but the firm 
preferred to supply twenty-four-hundred-yard spools, at fifty cents for 
six-cord cotton used for the upper thread, and thirty cents for the three- 
cord cotton used as under thread, the present prices for same quality 
and size being respectively forty-five and twenty-five cents. Making 
nine a day the week’s wages would be for the four dozen and a half 
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$7.87, or $7.50 deducting the thread; but Rose averaged five dozen 
weekly, and for nearly two years counted herself as certain of not less 
than thirty dollars per month and often thirty-five. The machine had 
been paid for. The room took on as comfortable a look as its dingy 
walls and narrow windows would allow. 

At length, however, there were signs well known to the old hands of 
a probable reduction, weeks before the first cut came. More fault was 
found. A slipped stitch or a break in the thread was pounced upon 
with even more promptness than had been their usual portion. Some 
hands were discharged, and at last came the general cut, resented by 
some, wailed over by all, but accepted as inevitable. Another and 
another and another followed. Too much production was the cry. 
Questioners of all orders were told that if they did not like it they had 
nothing to do but to leave and allow a crowd of waiting substitutes to 
take their places at half rates. The shirts that had sold for seventy- 
five cents and one dollar had gone down to forty-five and sixty cents re- 
spectively, and as cottons and linens had fallen in the same proportion, 
there was still profit for all but the worker. Here and there were places 
on Grand or Division Streets where they might even be bought for 
thirty and forty cents, the price per dozen to the worker being at last 
from fifty to sixty cents. In the factories it was still possible to earn 
some approximation to the old rate, but employers had found that it 
was far cheaper to give out the work; some choosing to give out the en- 
tire shirt at so much per dozen; others preferring to send out what fs 
known as “‘ team work," flaps being done by one, bosoms by another, 
and so on. 

For a time Rose hemmed shirt-flaps at four cents a dozen, then took 
first one form and then another of underclothing, the rates on which 
had fallen in the same proportion, to find each as sure a means of starv- 
ation as the last. She had no knowledge of ordinary family sewing, and 
no means of obtaining such work had any training fitted her for it; 
domestic service was equally impossible for the same reason, and the 
added one that the children must not be left, and she struggled on, 
growing a little more haggard and worn with every week, but the pretty 
eyes still holding a gleam of the old merriment. Even that went at last. 
It was a hard winter. The steadiest work could not give them food 
enough or warmth enough. The children cried with hunger and shiv- 
ered with cold. There was no refuge save in Norah’s bed, under the 
ragged quilts; and they cowered there until late in the day, watching 
Rose as she sat silent at the sewing machine. There was small help for 
them in the house. The workers were all in-like case, and for the most 
part drowned their troubles in stale beer from the saloon below. 

There came a Saturday night whén she took her bundle of work, 
shirts again, and now eighty-five cents a dozen. There were five dozen, 
and when the $1.50 was laid aside for rent it was easy to see what re- 
mained for food, coal and light. Clothing had ceased to be part of the 
question. The children were barefoot. They had a bit of meat on Sun- 
days, but for the rest, bread, potatoes and tea were the diet, with a cab- 
bage and bit of pork now and then for luxuries. Norah had been fail- 
ing, and to-night Rose planned to buy her “something with a taste to 
it,’ and looked at the sausages hanging in long links with a sudden 
reckless determination to get enough for all. She was faint with hun- 
ger, and staggered as she passed a basement restaurant, from which 
came savory smells, snuffed longingly by some half-starved children. 
Her turn was long in coming, and as she laid her bundle on the counter 
she saw suddenly that her needle had “ jumped,” and that half an inch 
or so of a band required resewing. As she looked the foreman’s knife 
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slipped under the place, and in a moment half the band had been 
ripped. 

‘That's no good,” he said. ‘‘ You’re getting botchier all the time.” 

‘Give it to me,’”’ Rose pleaded. ‘I'll do it over.” 

“Take it if you like,’ he said indifferently, ‘‘ but there’s no pay for 
that kind o’ work.” 

He had counted her money as he spoke, and Rose cried out as she saw 
the sum. ‘Do you mean you'll cheat me out of the whole dozen because 
half an inch on one is gone wrong?” 

** Call it what you like,” he said. ‘“ R. and Co. ain’t going to send out 
anything but first-class work. Stand out of the way and let the next 
have achance. There’s your three dollars and forty cents.”’ 

Rose went out silently, choking down rash words that would have 
lost her work altogether; but as she left the dark stairs and felt again 
the cutting wind from the river, she stood still, something more than 
despair on her face. The children could hardly fare worse without her 
than with her. The river could not be colder than this cold world that 
gave her no chance, and that had no place for anything but rascals. She 
turned toward it as the thought came, but some one had her arm, and 
she cried out suddenly and tried to wrench away. 

‘* Easy now,” a voicesaid. ‘* You’re breaking your heart for trouble, 
an’ here I am in the nick o’ time. Come with me and you'll have no 
more of it, for my pocket’s full to-night, an’ that’s more’n it’ll be in the 
mornin’ if you don’t take me in tow.”’ 

It was a sailor from a merchantman just in, and Rose looked at him 
fora moment. Then she took his arm and walked with him toward 
Roosevelt Street. It might be dishonor, but it was certainly food and 
warmth for the children, and what did it matter? She had fought her 
fight for many years, and it had been a vain struggle. She took his 
money when morning came, and went home with the look that is on her 
face to-day. 

The conditions I have noted in this chapter as exhibited at 
the social zenith and nadir are fatal to the healthy development 
of sound morality. They are by no means the only source of 
impurity, but other major causes, such as prostitution within 
the marriage relation, hereditary, prenatal and postnatal influences, 
and the appetite for drink are so intertwined with social condi- 
tions that he who would intelligently and effectually combat im- 
morality, must make just social conditions a fundamental 
demand. The reader doubtless remembers the story in Pilgrim’s 
Progress of the man who constantly poured water upon a fire, 
but, notwithstanding, the flames rose higher and higher. The 
guide explained the mystery by showing that behind the furnace 
a man was feeding the flames with oil. And it is precisely so 
with the fires of lust — unjust social conditions are feeding this 
flame by creating an artificial life which calls for constant stimu- 
lation and is characterized by a blunted moral sensibility, which 
scruples not at transferring the earnings of honest toil from the 
pockets of the creators of wealth to those of favored classes 
and which exalts base cunning over sterling integrity, which is 
yearly increasing the army of dependents, widening the borders 
of the social cellar, making virginity the slave of masculine lust, 
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and fostering conditions which poison life at its fountain head as 
well as during the formative period after birth. 

The social and economic remedies which must be insisted upon 
are by no means utopian; indeed for the most part they have 
been tried with marked success among foreign peoples who 
though boasting less than we of liberty are far less the slaves of 
class interests than are our countrymen. It is not my purpose in 
a discussion of this nature to enter into the minutie of methods 
by which morality can be raised along this line of reformative 
work. Broadly speaking it must be brought about by substitut- 
ing just and equitable conditions for the present unjust condi- 
tions, always keeping in view the fact that the rights of the poor 
must be as sacredly guarded as those of the rich. Perhaps I 
may be pardoned if I indicate some of the great progressive 
steps which are in alignment with the demands of justice and 
which appear to me to be essential to sound morality no less than 
to the maintenance of republican institutions. 

(1) We must demand the financial independence of woman 
and bend every energy toward helping her reach this goal; for 
this reason friends of social purity should be a unit in demand- 
ing the full enfranchisement of women. Laws should be so 
framed that the wife becomes the possessor of half the property 
of the husband at the marriage aitar; this would secure for 
women within the marriage relation a much needed protection. 
They would be treated with far more respect, and there would 
be less of that most odious form of immorality, prostitution 
within the marriage relation, with children of lust and hate as 
issue of sexual crime. 

(2) The land should be recognized as the property of the 
people, and, while each man’s property should be protected, the 
ground rent should be sufficiently great to bring into the public 
treasury the increase in the value of the land which society and 
not the individual creates. 

(3) The government should become its own banker instead of 
the tool of a class who are preying on industry to the injury and 
ruin of millions. 

(4) Towns, cities, states and the nation should be wrested 
from conscienceless plunderers by immediate municipalization 
and nationalization of the natural monopolies. 

(5) Electoral reform by the introduction of proportional rep- 
resentation, the referendum and the initiative, which have proved 
so effectual and practicable in the republic of Switzerland. 

These steps would enormously lower the taxes borne by the 
people and greatly reduce the cost of those things which a com- 
munity, state or nation enjoys as a whole. The saving by the 
municipal counci of London of more than $20,000 on a contract, 
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on which the lowest outside bid was $58,000, illustrates how much 
the people will gain when our cities grow wise enough to turn 
the millions which go into the pockets of the Yerkes, the Whit- 
neys and the Addicks into the public treasury. These reforma- 
tive steps are among the great fundamentals of a rational, liberty- 
preserving and justice- esti rblishing social democracy. Against 
these measures greed, class interests, corruption and an anarchical 
plutocracy are arrayed, but the hope of republican institutions 
and the elevation of morals demand this new social reformation, 
and its advent is at hand. Plutocracy may triumph for an hour, 
but unless our present civilization goes down social democracy 
will be victorious. 








SHOULD WAR BE ABOLISHED ? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


You have asked me to express my views on the abolition of 
war. But do we desire that war shall be entirely abrogated? 
Is it that, or do we need to have war subjected wholly to high 
purposes? Who is willing to go back to 1860 and join the peace 
party in America? We were soldiers then,'every man and 
woman of us. I suspect Whittier had the battle rage when he 
wrote Barbara Frietchie. War was then the stout, straight-out 
blow to defend the right and destroy wrong. Quaker non-com- 
bativeness covered only field work. Quaker poets sung life into 
the war, and the women knit and sewed and prayed for the boys 
in blue. The real place of war from the outset may be easily 
misunderstood. The lowest races fought for wives, and for food; 
and later races fought for pasturage for their flocks. Somebody 
was wrong, but somebody was also always right. On the whole, 
in the great struggle of clans and tribes and races, the fittest has 
survived. 

Nature has provided every creature, man included, with 
weapons of offense and defense; and I do not see that Christians 
have either been deprived of these, or discarded them. » On the 
contrary, the most Christian races have devised the most tre- 
mendous weapons of war. Gladstone, our ideal statesman, has 
been almost continuously carrying on war. Washington and 
Lincoln, preéminently our best presidents and most loved Ameri- 
cans, fought great wars. Are we prepared to say that England 
has on the whole done evil in Egypt, or in South Africa? Or 
that our war for independence, and that for the Union, were 
criminal? The present war in the far East compels us to ask 
ourselves if the incubus of a vast Turanian survival can be broken 
up except by war? One third of Asia is dominated by the fif- 
teenth century before Jesus; by the ideas, superstitions, cruelties, 
of savage antiquity. Li Hung Chang does not hesitate to cut 
off the heads of his prisoners. What but war can break up torpid 
superstition, masterful tyrannies, slavery — or, possibly, saloon 
power? The ballot is powerful; it is not as powerful for good 
as we hoped. Does it not sometimes cause as much suffering as 
the bullet? Preéminently the peace monarch of Europe is the 
Czar. He declares it to be his chief desire to have it said when 
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he dies that he never conducted a war. Will he thereby be 
nobler than Garibaldi or Cavour? His peace covers an infernal 
barbarism. What else but war will puncture that Tartar ulcer? 
Russia and China are our peace-loving empires. With peace 
such survivals create anarchists; in war they cause patriots and 
philanthropists. Only by peace can the Tartar dynasty hold 
China in subjection. It has been a necessary policy to keep the 
provinces unarmed and untrained for war. 

On the other hand it must not be overlooked in our anxiety 
for more peaceful conditions of society, that the lowest races are 
exterminated faster in peace than in war; and that degenerating 
conditions increase with a lessening of strife. Red Jacket was 

right when he said: “ Our only salvation is in war. With peace 
the white man will destroy the courage of our young men, and 
the chastity of our young women. We cannot live together; we 
shall be destroyed. * ‘The recent history of Africa is of the same 
sort. Peace has its weapons of annihilation; the rum bottle, 
debauchery, luxury, are more dangerous to low-living races than 
the rifle. 

Until we can say and demonstrate that a simple individual 
blow is always criminal, we cannot demonstrate that a compound 
social blow is a necessary crime. Not till we refuse to permit an 
officer of order to strike a burglar, or a householder to protect 
his children with bludgeon or pistol, can we believe that a state 
or people can never rightfully fight for its rights and its liberties. 
In fact, we are always in a state of internecine war, a struggle of 
law and order with disorder and lawlessness. American society 
to-day suffers chiefly from lack of pluck and organization against 
the three great foes, the saloon, the gambler, the briber. Effete- 
ness and rottenness in the order of nature do not stand as fittest. 
If the American race loses its manhood worshipping political 
fetishes, who can say he wishes it slowly to rot through centuries, 
because war is terrible? I wish the more honest, more honor- 
able, more wholesome, saloon-hating, tobacco-hating, gambling- 
hating race to rise by sharp, quick strokes. Mere survival is not 
desirable, but the survival of the fittest. 

The real problem, as 1 take it, is how can we subject war to 
rightness, and how can we remove most completely the causes of 
war? I notice that some of the strongest advocates of peace in 
England have been the stoutest in their Anglicanism. They 
were busy building barriers about England and English com- 
merce; building English trade and English production at the 
cost of the productive enterprises and commerce of other peoples. 
It needs no argument to show that if we build in that manner we 
provoke antagonism; and peaceful measures will not be always 
sufficient. The war of Napoleon with Russia was a tariff war. 
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The war of the colonies with England was to secure freedom of 
trade. If we destroy the tin plate works of Wales, the weaving 
of Lancashire, the silk industry of Lyons, by laws, and starve the 
people we affect, are we more righteous than the man of blood 
and thunder, who marches an army over the same districts, and 
burns as he plunders and destroys? Recent wars, no less than 
those of the last century, were the necessary result of national 
prodding. The votes of our great philanthropists on the war 
question were so unphilanthropic otherwise as to provoke hate 
and strife. 

I mean that our real problem is one of enlarged human sym- 
pathies. Some one whom we call Master said 1900 years ago, 
“ The field is the world.” The field of what? Of missionaries, 
or of honest commerce and of just laws? Patriotism must in due 
time take a subordinate position, as clan alliance enlarged into 
tribal allegiance, and tribal allegiance widened into nationalism. 
Internationalism is the only virtue that comports with peace ; it 
will come about by the great alliances of steam and electricity 
that never can be made national in spirit. 

The two collateral divisions of the original human family have 
come down the ages as state and church; politics and religion. 
State and church alike must learn what it is to have a world for 
the field. Nothing ever hated like religion. “Your nasty big- 
otry is war-seed,” said a statesman to an English dean; but in 
1893 we had the world mustered at Chicago for a non-sectarian 
alliance of religions. The grandest stride toward the abolition of 
war ever yet made was when Franklin, Jefferson and Washington, 
either by wit or inspiration, devised federal unionism. By one 
stroke of the pen conflicting colonies were turned into federated 
friends. ‘Now, over a whole continent, nearly fifty empires 
codperate, without conflict. Only once has the peace been 
broken ; and that because there was one subject on which our 
fathers did not federate, but compromised. We have gained this 
much, that we have demonstrated that federalism can practically 
dispense with standing armies. Maine does not fear Massa- 
chusetts, nor does Ohio need to ward against New York. 

Mr. Kidd, in his stirring book on “Social Evolution,” fails 
wholly to grasp this marvellous evolution of statehood. There 
is no reason why federal unionism shall not cover other conti- 
nents, and ultimately include the world. Hosmer and Carnegie 
and Sir Gregg follow each other in advocating a union of all 
English-speaking races. But even this is not the common-sense 
limit of fellowship. Why cannot races codperate and collaborate 
as well as tribes and states? Why not peoples with differen- 
tiated language? The first English Parliament was a direct 
peace organization for arbitration between counties. The 
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American Congress is a larger effort on the same line. <A con- 
gress of the world is not a vain dream. We are on the road. 
Our statesmen, like our churchmen, are slowly rising to a grip of 
that humanity which is larger than race love or patriotism. War 
is the coulter of the plough that preceded such peace; ploughing 
out the savagery, the degeneracy, the Apache implacables. 

The drift of the age is toward the still farther reduction of the 
appeal to brute force. What we need to see is always progress, 
and that is being made in spite of the immense armaments of 
Europe, and the billion a year wasted by civilization on its cow- 
ardice. There are other forces besides federalism making for 
peace. The rise of the third estate in social life has been accom- 
panied with a determined declaration for a peace footing of the 
nations. Arbitrament is also demanded by the vastly growing 
commerce of the world. We can no longer afford to allow 
nations to block the highways and high seas for selfish ends. 
International Jaw has grown into as substantial proportions as 
national constitutions. Europe justly declines to allow Japan to 
do as she may choose with the industries of China. We cannot 
afford to have vast industries obliterated, or the productive power 
of a whole people exhausted in blood letting. 

The closer alliance of altruism with commerce will in time 
compel us to adopt larger, broader, more humane legislation. 
Our tariffs will follow passports into oblivion. The great cause 
of equality of trade privileges, adopted by Pitt under protest, 
will be cordially accepted by all civilization. We shall legislate 
not for counties as against states, for states as against nations, 
for nations as against the world; but we shall learn the great 
lesson that of one blood and one family and one interest are all 
the races of the earth. As God is found in the beggar so is man 
found in all that is human. The wretched Nihilist’s pains in a 
Siberian prison are my pains. War if waged will be more and 
more waged in the interests of humanity. 

Indeed, apart from material interests, pure altruism is gaining 
ground. The advance of a moderate socialism is acceptable to 
all right thinkers, to this degree, that it demands and insists on 
planning for the greater equalization of human conditions every- 
where. Mr. Spencer foresees the time when individualism will 
have reached that stage that it can codperate for the good of the 
whole; when, voluntarily, each one will make such personal sac- 
rifice as is essential-to commonweal. The rise of millionnaires 
does not militate against this-hopeful view; for there clearly is 
growing a general conviction that no man is more than a trustee 
of what he possesses. No one can say he owns a million dollars’ 
worth of earthly goods for his own ends solely. The Gospel of 
Wealth is the fifth gospel in the New Testament of the nine- 
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teenth century. Millionnaires will learn that they are endowed as 
genius is endowed — for the good of the race. No one can fail 
to see this rise in altruistic power who has lived through the 
latter half of our century. Like a new revelation came the doc- 
trine of total abstinence in 1823 to 1830. America abolished her 
sideboards, and only for foreign immigration would have abol- 
ished the saloon. A little later began the crusade against slavery 
in the name of God and human brotherhood. Now the world is 
stirred to the periphery of its emotion and thought with a social 
demand for the abolition of poverty. These forward strides may 
involve conflict, but their essential nature is peace. They are the 
working out of the law not of battle but of love. 

Mr. Charles H. Pearson, in his “National Life and Character,” 
makes a uselessly labored argument to show that, though the 
world may become more and more industrial, the most powerful 
states must continue to keep up invincible armaments. To show 
this he proves at much length that a small army of tried soldiers 
is more than equivalent to any mass of raw levies. Napoleon 
said, “ It takes six years to make a soldier.” But it must not be 
understood that the advocates of peace expect anything less than 
universal disarmament. It is not supposable that if one nation 
remains on a war footing the rest will dare to disarm. Professor 
Geffcken, in the Nineteenth Century, adds that the proposed dis- 
armament by international agreement is not practicable, at least 
at present. The emphasis in his case must simply be placed on 
“at once.” What we wish to see and what we can see unmis- 
takably is the rise of great peace forces. 

The new danger will be peace rot. We shall find that worse 
than rifles is ruftianism, and more destructive than cannon are 
license and licentiousness. The chief curse of war is not 
slaughter, but the exhaustion of social, moral and industrial 
energies, the waste of the most vital blood of the people, and the 
enfeeblement of the poorer classes. Are our sweating system, 
and our tenement system, and our congested cities, and our selfish 
monopolies likely to prove more humane or regenerative? Are 
we quite certain that Italy and Germany could have been freed 
from the petty tyrannies, the religious idiocies and social abuses 
of the mid-century without Garibaldi and William the First? 
Are we quite sure that the shamelessness of American political 
and social corruption will be outgrown by purely peaceful 
evolution ? 











HUMAN EVOLUTION AND “THE FALL.” 


BY HENRY WOOD. 

In the world’s comparative chronology it was but yesterday 
that the evolutionary philosophy was itself evolved in the human 
consciousness. Only its lower and materialistic aspects have yet 
been recognized by science, the grander and higher visions being 
still in reserve. But even the limited progress already made 
marks the most stupendous new departure of all the ages. We 
have discovered a set of successive keys, so that doors hitherto 
impenetrable now swing open and reveal endless vistas. In- 
numerable facts, manifestations, and principles that have seemed 
disjointed and meaningless are now smoothly gliding into their 
well-fitting niches. A wilderness of heterogeneity by a dissolving 
view is transformed into homogenetic and living beauty. A 
chaos of antagonisms and evils, through the new lens of progres- 
sive unfoldment is found to comprise one great Unity which is 
perfectly adjusted in all its relations. 

To properly discuss a subject of such magnitude within the 
limits of a magazine article in any technical manner is obviously 
impossible. But often a synthetic and suggestive presentation 
of cardinal principles is more profitable — especially to the aver- 
age reader — than an array of scholastic detail. We often lose 
or distort the normal perspective by wandering in an analytic 
maze, and so fail to grasp interrelation and proportion. 

What are the prevailing impressions of evolution as viewed 
by different schools of thought? Beginning with materialistic 
science, it has made an effort to eliminate Divinity from nature 
and man, or, at least, to crowd it back to the most remote proto- 
plasmic energy. Secondary gods have been set up and labelled 
“natural selection,” “chemical affinity,” “inherent energy,” and 
“resident forces,” in the attempt to make God unnecessary. It 
may be termed scientific polytheism ; its homage is subtle, and 
is paid to forces rather than objects. But general unity, intelli- 
gence, and beneficence are wanting. It is assumed that matter, 
through some mysterious inherent quality, virtually grows. In 
its conflict with theology science has almost out-dogmatized the 
dogmatists by teaching a practical though unadmitted atheism. 

The ranks of so-called orthodoxy are shaded, from those who 
still hold that a Deific fiat suddenly created all things from noth- 
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ing, up to those — like Doctor Abbott and Professor Drummond 
—who in general accept the evolutionary process of creation, 
especially in the lower grades of life. Even the liberals, how- 
ever, find much difficulty in reconciling certain theological neces- 
sities — so supposed — with evolutionary facts in the domain of 
humanity. They are willing to indefinitely extend the creative 
period backward, and to concede the development theory as 
applied to organic life below man, but when he is reached, and 
the dogmas of original holiness, “the fall,” and the substitution- 
ary atonement are disturbed, there is but a faint or lame attempt 
at adjustment. 

There is an impassable gulf between evolution and all special 
dispensations. If the established order has ever been abruptly 
broken into from without, upon any plane whatsoever, then evo- 
lution is a myth. God reigns in and through law, and is never 
self-contradictory. 

There are other evolutionists who logically avoid both of the 
extremes already noted. They see the Deity immanent in all 
His works, man included, moving in and through them towards 
a supreme and beautiful consummation. As Tennyson exqui- 
sitely puts it, — 

**One Ged, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


The idolized forces of science are only differentiated forms of 
One Infinite Energy that is supremely intelligent and beneficent. 
Is it personal? Yes and no. How many swords have been 
crossed for lack of clear definitions! How vain to try to exactly 
fit weak, ‘finite terms upon the Infinite! “ Personal,” to most 
minds is unconsciously linked to changeableness, moods, states 
of mind, and limitations of locality, time,and space. All persons 
make plans and change them. The Unchangeable — “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever” — makes no plans and changes 
none. He is not less but incomparably more than personal. 
Infinite, Mind Love, and Law are terms which doubtless carry 
to the average mind a more correct concept of the Supreme 
Being than personality. But there is no objection to any term 
if it have no false interpretation; names are only labels, but 
ideas are vital. Finite judgment can only be made through 
attributes and manifestations. 

This is not pantheism, neither does it remove God or make 
Him a mental abstraction. On the contrary, as we accustom 
ourselves to this larger idea, He becomes incomparably nearer 
and dearer. We then first really begin to feel the force of 
Paul’s metaphysical declaration that “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” The traditional view is anthropomorphic, 
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unscientific, and in reality irreligious. A natural reaction from 
such a narrow and irrational concept has produced many atheists 
and materialists. 

When reverently followed, a true evolutionary philosophy 
leads up to the conclusion that all phenomena are the manifesta- 
tions of one Infinite Mind. The Hebraic concept which pictured 
the Deity as a capricious Force, who from the outside occasion- 
ally interfered with the cosmic economy, belongs to the evolu- 
tionary past. The divine methods are orderly. Pantheism is 
blind, cold, and fatalistic, while spiritual unfoldment is a vital 
inspiration. 

But although evolution as a process has been widely recog- 
nized, its supreme coronation is yet to take place. The mate- 
rialism of Darwin still subtly lingers and colors the researches 
and conclusions of a McCosh, Le Conte, Abbott, and even Pro- 
fessor Drummond. It would ill become the author of this 
paper to criticise these eminent and able exponents of philosoph- 
ical development, for they have all done a grand work for 
science, religion, and the world. But with great deference we 
shall try to show that the supreme recognition of applied evolu- 
tion has not yet been generally made. 

Darwinian evolution is deficient, in that it deals with forms 
and results rather than their immaterial causation. It is a pro- 
gressive materialism. But it is indispensable as a stepping-stone 
to what is above it. Darwin and his colaborers are entitled to 
the gratitude of the world for their great achievements and 
elaborations. Only through such untiring efforts could the 
lower processes of the grand upward trend have been demon- 
strated. 

Stripped of all technicality and in the most concise general 
terms, the Darwinian philosophy may be stated substantially as 
follows: The first and lowest, or elemental, plane contains in- 
herent protoplasmic energy, diffused and unorganized, but potent 
in possibility. Here is resident vitality, but in a primal stage. 
The second grand plane is that of chemical compounds — a great 
step higher in quality, affinity, and determinateness, but organiza- 
tion is yet wanting. The next and third grand subdivision in- 
cludes the vegetal kingdom. Energy has been gathered, organ- 
ized, classified, and individuated, as shown in a centered, mani- 
fested life. The fourth general plane of manifestation composes 
the kingdom of animal life. Locomotion, sensation, instinct, and 
will have been further added. Wonderful variety in compre- 
hensive unity is displayed. Advancing another great step 
humanity is reached, with additional powers and capabilities. 
Reason, self-consciousness, and ethical discernment have come to 
the front, though they are still colored and swayed by a great 
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residuum of passion, appetite, and self-seeking which have come 
over from below. 

Progress is always from the lower towards the higher, from 
the simple towards the more complex, and from the inorganic 
towards the organic. Each of the grand subdivisions, while pos- 
sessing unmistakable unity and relation, shades almost impercep- 
tibly into those adjoining it. The seeming exception to this is 
in the “missing link” between the animal and man. Progress 
is through “ natural selection” and the “survival of the fittest.” 
Environment and the consequent use and disuse of organs, to- 
gether with sexual selection, are also important factors. The 
weaker perish, while the stronger propagate their kind. Such is 
conventional evolution stated in its briefest general terms. 

But all this is only a moving succession of visible forms. It is 
everywhere assumed that these are the basic reality, while the life, 
mind, or soul manifested in them is only a property or function. 
If this be true the immaterial part is clearly a dependent. Just 
here is the rank though subtle materialism which distinctly 
though often unconsciously permeates conventional science, phil- 
osophy, materia medica, and the organized church. By logical 
and fair inference from such a philosophy man inherently belongs 
to the animal kingdom. But even in that kingdom he has no ex- 
clusive department of his own, being a vertebrate. In this more 
limited subdivisior he still has no class of his own. He is sim- 
ply amammal. To be sure he is a primate among mammals, 
but that distinction he also shares with the apes. His structural dif- 
ferences from them are comparatively slight. Thus man, if he be the 
Jorm,is only an animal of a high order; or, more correctly, neither 
he nor the animal is more than a well-shaped mass of matter 
having an attenuated dependent property called life or soul. 
But it could not be expected that Darwin would find everything. 
As a stepping-stone he was good in his order. 

But though Spencer and others, including the four gentlemen 
before named, have greatly extended the Darwinian domain, 
refined it and traced it upward, yet the essentially materialistic 
basis seems to be retained. Physical causation, or in other words 
life and mind as the resu/t rather than the creator of structural 
organism, is everywhere more or less distinctly assumed. While 
the high character of man as compared with his evolutionary 
brethren is admitted, he is yet regarded as a material rather than 
an immaterial entity. All would not insist that chemical changes 
in the brain are the cause of thoughts, or that that organ secretes 
consciousness and emotion as the liver secretes bile; yet, practi- 
cally, such a philosophy, in various shades and degrees, is every- 
where present. 

Having thus briefly outlined “scientific ” (materialistic) evolu- 
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tion, as at present accepted, let us sketch what we believe to be 
the truer and only logical view. It solves many problems and 
dissipates numerous difficulties. 

Evolution, in its essence and basis, is immaterial on the lower 
planes as well as the higher. The life, mind, or soul is always 
the cause and not the result of organization. In every case the 
unseen is the intrinsic entity. It follows that the real progres- 
sion is in the ascending quality and complexity of mind or life, 
and not of matter. All of the advancing steps are successive 
states of internal character, and its visible form is only its outer 
resultant translation. 

Matter, per se, never progresses. It is only an external, tem- 
porary banner or sign-board. Identical physical material appears, 
disappears, and reappears in higher or lower shapes, as the case 
may be, and therefore can have no character of its own. Itis clay 
grasped by the hand of a moulder. The elements which to-day 
make up the body of a dog or tree may have figured long ago in 
the material structure of a saint or philosopher. Assuredly there 
was no ascent or descent in the material but only in its user. 
All the progress is in the unseen. Reader, your body is not you, 
but only your outpicturing index. The embodiment is not the 
progressive part, but just the well-fitting clothing which shows 
the quality and taste of its present owner. The human ego picks 
up material and erects it into an animated statue, and never 
makes a deviation in its shaping. If he drop the material and it 
be utilized by a tiger-life or mind, it at once assumes the cor- 
responding feline expression in every detail. There is no excep- 
tion to this rule. In the deepest analysis the real tree is the 
tree-life, and not the temporary material which it has picked up 
for outward expression. True, we may study and admire the 
latter, but it is unprofitable to mistake the picture for the sub- 
stance. 

Everything has a soul of some grade and that includes all its 
present and future potentiality. Whether more or less advanced 
along the highway of individuation, all minds are, substantially, 
parts of the one divine, omnipresent Mind, which is the basis 
of all manifestation. Thus Pope’s familiar lines were prophetic 
of the larger knowledge of to-day and have scientific exactitude: 

‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


A piece of marble or even a clod of earth has a kind of life. 
Even were we to adopt the monistic theory and infer that matter 
is solidified spirit — perhaps its outermost and ultimate rim— 
the order of expression is unchanged. 

It will be evident, then, that all true evolution is metaphysi- 
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cal. On the human plane it is also idealistic. This idealism is 
not of the Berkelian variety, which denies the existence of all ob- 
jectivity, but of that practical quality which draws men forward. 
Upon all the subordinate planes progress seems to be from an 
unconscious pushing from behind, which is accompanied by fric- 
tion. When the higher human department of spiritual intuition 
is reached, man begins intelligently to coéperate with law and 
gains its leverage. By learning to hold ideals before himself he 
powerfully contributes to his own unfoldment, and thus the 
“pushing” is supplemented. He divines how to “hitch his 
wagon to astar,” and thus paves his onward path and accelerates 
his progress Godward. 
** From Thee, Great God, we spring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End.” 


In the great cycle of creative development the divine life and 
energy which God first involved into the lowest conditions, is at 
length, through a series of grand steps, gathered, organized, in- 
dividuated, and evolved into “sons of God,” in which form, with 
reciprocal affection, the return is made to the “ Father’s house.” 

Let us now attempt the interpretation of what is known as 
“the fall of man,” in the light of metaphysical evolution. A 
vital part of dogmatic theology is contained in the assumption 
that man was created pure and holy, and that through disobedi- 
ence he fell. A substitutionary atonement was therefore legally 
necessary. The so-called “plan of salvation” is based upon the 
ruin which was caused by the single historic mistake. The 
remedial “ scheme” consisted of a purchased release. Soften it 
as we may, it really amounts to a technical makeshift which God 
contrived after the defeat of His original plans. Practically the 
Church is quietly slipping away from such a logic, but yet its 
authoritative doctrinal formulas remain unchanged. Though 
generally toned down in men’s minds, it remains of life-size in 
the creeds. Salvation has been something done for and outside 
of one, on the condition of yielded assent to “the plan.” It has 
been objective and historic, rather than subjective and present. 
A penalty has been paid, or rather, in effect, a link severed be- 
tween cause and effect. This concept carries the inference that 
penalty is vindictive instead of corrective— antagonistic rather 
than beneficial. 

Some of the visible branches of the great evolutionary tree 
seem to droop downward and others entirely to drop off, as ex- 
ternally observed. But all life and mind are conserved, however 
much outward forms may change or disintegrate. Occasional 
eddies or ebb-tides on the surface cannot invalidate the great 
universal upward trend. 
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How can the allegory of « the fall” be accounted for without 
any strained interpretation? Let us try to find a scientific, re- 
ligious, and spiritual solution of this great tradition which will 
accord with reason and harmonize difficulties. 

An allegory always has a meaning deeper than itself. The 
story of Adam and Eve portrays that period of transition when 
primeval man — the animal —- evolved some moral character, and 
when reason measurably displaced instinct as the controlling 
force. The so-called first pair are types of the racial crossing of 
a great boundary line. Pre-Adamic man, being an animal, was 
not ashamed of his nakedness, and in common with his kingdom 
was governed by brutish instincts and appetites. He lived in 
dens and caves, and possessed only those faint foreshadowings of 
reason which we now behold in the highest animal intelligence. 

But instinct, though low, is exact. In its wild native perfec- 
tion it makes neither mistakes nor improvements. The bee of 
to-day, as of a thousand years ago, always forms the honey-cell 
in perfect geometrical proportion; and the web of the spider was 
ever, as now, a marvel of regularity and proportion. The bird 
makes no mistake in singing its song or in building its nest; and 
the beaver even adapts his dam, in advance, to the clemency or 
inclemency of the coming season. The all-pervading divine life 
and wisdom resident in the animal shines through, reflecting its 
uniformity and perfection, though in actual expression it cannot 
rise higher than its low plane and crude medium. 

Bearing in mind the definition of instinct, we pass to note that 
Eden does not represent spiritual or even intellectual satisfac- 
tion, but only that which is sensuous. Primeval man at length 
reached the climax of his physical development. To his con- 
sciousness there was nothing higher. Every known want was 
satisfied. There was neither moral nor spiritual law to be ob- 
served or violated. He had no unsatisfied longing or aspiration. 
A great evolutionary epoch was completed, and.the cup of sen- 
sory enjoyment was full. There were no mistakes to be recti- 
fied, and no sins to bring disquietude. Tuar was Epen. It 
represents the ripeness and perfection of a great kingdom. 

But at length the God-voice in man became audible, and the 
throes and birth-pangs of a new kingdom began. Reason—now 
infantile and tottering — came upon the stage, and stumblings 
and mistakes became the rule. The gestatory period of the 
higher selfhood had passed, and the moral freedom of choice and 
of possible voluntary character came to light. Man forever lost 
his sense of completeness in animal development, and a rational 
and spiritual restlessness possessed him. There was no more 
Eden. The “flaming sword which turned every way” was the 
evolutionary bar which unceasingly interdicted a return to per- 
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fect sensuous repose and satisfaction. The rational and moral 
nature passed from latency to activity. Gestation was ended, 
the umbilic cord severed, and man was cast out to begin at the 
very foundation to build a new consciousness and project a 
higher kingdom. 

The mistakes connected with infantile and ignorant choosing 
are typified by thorns and thistles, toil and sweat. The perfect 
delight of Eden was missing. This, to the childish stage of 
human consciousness, seemed like a great loss—a “ fall.” 
‘What a natural and reasonable basis for the great tradition ! 

Although the story of Adam and Eve apparently refers to a 
brief episode, the actual transition covers an evolutionary epoch, 
not yet completed. Eden has gone beyond repair, but the suc- 
ceeding kingdom, even at the present time, is only in its childish 
stage. 

« The fall,” though from perfect material satisfaction to con- 
stant restlessness, is wpewrard. The attainments of voluntary 
moral and spiritual character are only possible within the limits 
of their own kingdom, and must begin with the stumblings, edu- 
cational mistakes (sins), and discipline of an experience outside 
of Eden. A child does not learn te walk without a few falls, 
but as soon as he understands the law of walking he need not 
continue falling. Eden means ignorance as well as innocence. 
Man must partake of the fruit of the tree of the “ knowledge of 
good and evil,” in order to discover the beauty and goodness of 
the good, and the value of its cultivation. Character, like thorns 
and thistles, only grows beyond the boundaries of Edenic be- 
guilement. There must be a free choice of good from the midst 
of the abundance of its opposite, for even virtue involuntarily 
imposed is slavish and stale. 

But the thorns and thistles beyond Eden are transformable by 
the “fallen” or rather the new man into blooming and fruitful 
bowers. Having developed the power to re-form, he becomes — 
by virtue of the divinity within him—a secondary creator. The 
thorns and thistles are found to be not “evil,” but only unripened 
and undeveloped good. Edenic products come spontaneously, 
but after falling upward man — real man —forms for himself. 

He has become as “a god,” but even down to the close of the 
nineteenth century is still largely unconscious of it. Potentially 
he can take of the endless abundance of unmanifest good and 
organize and manifest the same. 

It is by the higher development of the intuitional and spiritual 
faculties —the divinity within—that man comes into conformity 
to the established order, biesses the ground that was “cursed,” 

and introduces a new paradise infinitely superior to the old Eden. 
The toil and sweat now come only in an effort to go backward. 
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They are the “flaming sword” which is more kindly to men 
than they are to themselves, because it forever bars them out of 
the captivating though deadly anesthesia of the Edenic paradise. 
The “ fall of man” was a leap upward and onward. It was not 
only necessary, but good. Only by some experimental infraction 
of the higher law could it be discovered and at length inter- 
preted. But having learned it man need not longer “kick against 
the pricks” in order to find that they are sharp. 

Things are lower or higher in their progressive relation, but 
there is no “ evil” as an objective force or principle. The con- 
dition, so termed, is an inversion or attempted going back. Any 
plane viewed from the altitude of a higher one seems evil from 
relativity rather than opposing abstract quality. Evolution is a 
ladder with many rounds. The lower ones, as steps, are useful 
in their time and places, but if lingered upon, a growth of thorns 
twines about them to urge us onward. The vital energy which 
men thoughtlessly squander, when turned higher is of supreme 
value as a motor. The animal in man — and every man has one 
—is not an enemy to be extirpated, but an able-bodied servant 
to be trained, controlled, and made an efficient helper. 

In the human domain evolution starts with the Adam, and has 
the Christ for its ideal and ultimate climax. The transition must 
be subjectively actualized in every human being. Adam is the 
concept of self as a physical body. Christ is the knowledge of 
self, as mind, soul, spirit— divinity within. To wait for the 
evolution of the spiritual consciousness until after the event 
called death, is to squander the divine birthright and heritage. 

The supreme feature in the brilliant after-glow of the nine- 
teenth century is the discovery that man does not need to wait 
to be pushed from behind and torn by evolutionary friction, but 
that he can voluntarily unfold himself and escape it. Displacing a 
material with the spiritual consciousness lawfully assures prog- 
ress. It is practically the “ Christ-mind” in humanity, or the 
general incarnation. The single historic ideal is only a life-size 
picture of man. The present universal gestation will end in a 
new evolutionary nativity. 

The great upward trend, with its all-inclusive scope, brushes 
away all pessimism and its numerous brood of uncanny shadows 
and spectres. When rightly interpreted these and all other 
human woes are but wayside prods, to hurry us along to higher 
and more beautiful outlooks. To turn back is to invite friction. 
To drop down in conditions is to make them more binding; but 
partnership with law recreates them. We must focus our vision 
upon the expanding divinity within, which has long ago been 
involved, and is now pressing for expressive evolvement. 


























“WE WEEP WITH THEE.” 


BY HELEN E. STARRETT. 


Dear Lord, when on these bitter, wintry nights, 
Thy houseless, hungry, suffering poor we see, 
Touched by a love and pity like to Thine, 
We weep o’er them with Thee. 


We hear the orphan’s cry, the widow’s moan, 
The strong man’s groan of bitter agony, 

Who hears his shivering children cry for bread: 
We weep o’er them with Thee. 


No close-drawn shades, no sounds of household mirth, 
Can drown the tones that, like the moaning sea, 
Sound in our ears; oh! help us, Lord, to help 
And succor them for Thee. 


Though sin and folly all too oft have brought 
heir wayward feet to such dread misery, 
A deeper pity stirs our hearts, and still 
We weep for them with Thee. 


Thou, who didst weep over Jerusalem, 
Whose love the thief, the leper, tenderly 
Forgave and healed — we, too, dear Lord, forgive, 
And weep for them with Thee. 


And, ’mid our tears, we know this joy divine: 
To feel that our heart’s pain and sympathy 

And sorrow for Thy weak and suffering poor 
Makes us at one with Thee. 


Oh! never, while Thy children suffer need, 
Never, while sin brings its dread penalty, 

Can hearts that love and serve Thee cease to bleed, 
And weep for them with Thee. 


And still, when come the bitter, wintry nights, 
And hungry, houseless, suffering men we see, 

Stirred with a love and pity like to Thine, 

We weep, dear Lord, with Thee. 











ARMENIA MUST HAVE A EUROPEAN 
GOVERNOR. 


BY ROBERT STEIN. 


A man is killed in Paris; itisa murder. The throats of fifty thousand people are 
cut in the East; it is a question. — Vicror Huao. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WasuHineton, D. C., March 1, 1895. 

When I was in Armenia six years ago, a certain pasha being insolent 
to me, I threatened to bring this fact to the knowledge of the sultan. 
‘* There is no sultan but me here,’’ he replied. ‘‘I doasI choose. You 
shall not leave this province without having complied with my wish, 
and if you attempt to do so, I will stop you by mainforce.” The last 
words were a plain allusion to an attack made a short time previous 
upon the Russian consul in the mountains, by Kurds in the pay of the 
pasha, 

This reply explains the whole situation in Turkey. There is practi- 
cally no law but the arbitrary power of the governors. If, therefore, 
any improvement is to be effected in Armenia, it must be by having 
an honest and efficient governor. No such man is to be found in the 
Turkish official class. I fully concur, therefore, with the author of the 
present article in affirming that, whatever else may be done, a Euro- 
pean governor must be appointed, or else the whole agitation in behalf 
of the Armenian Christians will come to naught. 

H. Hyvernat, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Archeology and Oriental Languages. 


LEXINGTON, MAss., March 12, 1895. 

I approve entirely the general tone of the article by Mr. Stein. This, 
of course, does not imply that I am willing to subscribe to all the ideas 
advanced by him. One thing is clear, there must be a Christian gov- 
ernor of that region. A Turkish governor will only allow the work of 
destruction to go on. Second, he must have very strong foreign sup- 
port, such that the Turkish government will fearit. As to reeommend- 
ing any particular individual, or any other particular thing, the time 
has not come. There must be a union of some of the great powers, or 
nothing will be’ done. I trust Mr. Greene’s book, which is worthy of 
universal attention, will contribute to form a public sentiment of the 
civilized world sufficiently strong to overcome the resistance of the 
Turkish official class and the Mohammedan fanaticism against which 
the sultan himself, with the best of intentions, is almost powerless. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 


New York City, March 18, 1895. 
Permit me to express my entire sympathy with your paper. I be- 
lieve the only practicable remedy is that which you suggest. Mr. 
Greene’s book is, of course, a much fuller presentation of the case than 
is possible within the limits which you have allowed yourself, though 
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selves. Their handsand tongues 
are both tied. 

D. J. O'CONNELL, 
Rector of the American College. 


Wauat would the world be 
without its heroes? To be 


sure, we were all _ horror- 
stricken at the news from 
Armenia. Perhaps we held 


up our hands and said, *‘ Lord, 
I thank Thee that I am not 
like unto these Turks!” 
Perhaps we have lifted up 
our voice at a public meet- 
ing or published an article 
ortwo. That done, we have 
thought to ourselves: ‘ Cer- 
tainly no one can say that I 
am unsympathetic! But 
really, I cannot afford to do 
more than this; it is not niy 
business.” And when every- 
body in the civilized world 
says, ‘ It is not my business,” 
the chances are that Arme- 








he does not make the defi- 
nite suggestions which 
constitute the special 
value of your paper. The 
project which you sug- 
gest is a large one, which 
would cost much effort 
and money. If it could 
be successfully pushed 
through, it might accom- 
plish much, for public 
opinion is next to omnip- 
otent. 
JOSIAH STRONG. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
Rome, ITALY, 

March 14, 1895. 
Until a Christian gov- 
ernor is appointed, I see 
no guarantee for the se- 
curity of Christians in 
Armenia, and from what 
I know of the condition 
of those poor people, I 
do not think it is in their 
own power to help them- 
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nia’s wrong will remain unredressed — unless, indeed, a hero 
should come. 

The great powers are the ones that must act, we are told. 
The great powers, forsooth! When the great powers are con- 
tent to leave their own citizens— women as well as men — in 
the vilest slavery in the hands of the Mahdists; when great, 
proud Germany, in particular, looks on with perfect composure 
while one of her sons, Karl Neufeld, a Prussian, educated at the 
University of Leipzig, lies in chains at Omdurman, treated as a 
beast of burden, occasionally writhing under the lash wielded by 
the foulest of savages, —what prospect is there that these great 
powers will from motives of pure humanity and without a strong 
public demand trouble themselves about the Armenians, who are 
subjects (cursed technicality !) of none but the very power which 
seems bent on their extermination ? 

Thank God, the hero has come! A noble young man, highly 
gifted and cultured, Mr. Frederick Davis Greene, has thrown 
everything else aside and made the cause of Armenia his exclu- 
sive occupation for the last five months. Born in Turkey, hav- 
ing spent most of his life there, and speaking the Turkish and 
Armenian languages fluently, he had long been struggling with 
his pent-up indignation at scenes of lawlessness which he was 
powerless to check. Hardly had he come to America after three 
and a half years’ residence in Armenia, when the news of the 
Sassoun massacre reached him. In feeble health (having left 
Armenia by order of his physician), with slender means, without 
friends, he spent the ensuing months in travelling to and fro be- 
tween Boston, New York, and Washington, gathering informa- 
tion, interviewing congressmen, diplomats, and publishers, and 
in his spare moments writing his notes. Having finally obtained 
incontestable proofs of the massacres, he laid them before the 
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world in a_ book, “ The 
Crisis,” pub- 
lished (mainly at Mr. 
Greene’s expense) by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons in their 
“Questions of the Day.” 
The array of proof will 
convince every candid 


ey 


Thus the first part of 
the problem has been ac- 
complished; the truth of 
the massacre is established 
beyond doubt; and it is 
entirely probable that, but 
for the energy and devo- 
tion of a single brave man, 


would never 


have been attained. The 
question now arises, How 
can the recurrence of such 
atrocities be prevented ? 
To make a correct fore- 
cast of the future, and to 


shape one’s plans to the requirements, nothing is more useful 


than a glimpse into the past. 


‘“*There is a history in all men’s 
lives 

The which observed, a man may 
prophesy 

With a near aim, of the main chance 
of things 

As yet not come to life, which in 
their seeds 

And weak beginnings lie intreas- 
ured, 

Such things become the hatch and 
brood of time.”’ 


But before we look into the 
past, let us see what the Turks 
promise to do now. Various 
reports of projected reforms 


have appeared in the press. 


One dispatch announces that 
the council of ministers at Con- 
stantinople has decided to intro- 
duce the following reforms in 
Armenia: 
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ident of the judges is to be 
nominated under the present 
system. Finally, two govern- 
ment departments are to be 
created, namely, a department 
of public works and a depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


Savors 


The dispatch 


enough of Turkish state- 
craft to be genuine. The 
various reservations made 


convey the impression that 
the concessions are made 
reluctantly, and that, there- 
fore,they must be real con- 
cessions and made in good 
faith. The cloven foot, how- 
ever, peeps out in the pro- 
viso that the first governor, 
appointed for five years, is 
to be a Mussulman, while 
his are to be 
Christians. 

Let us anticipate our con- 
clusion. Five years from 


successors 


YORK CIT, 





years, 





The 


provinces of 
Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, 
and Mush are to be 
made a single prov- 
ince. The governors 
are to be nominated 
by the sultan for five 


The first gov- 
ernor is to be a Mus- 
sulman, and his suc- 
cessors are to be 
Christians but not 
Armenians. The 
gendarmerie, or mil- 
itary police, are to be 
a local body under 
command of a gen- 
eral of division to be 
nominated by the 
sultan. The taxes 
collected within the 
new province are to 
be expended within 
its boundaries, the 
public debt and to- 
bacco regie receiving 
a fixed annual sum. 
The judges are to be 
elected, but the pres- 
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now the agitation aroused by the recent atrocities will have died 
out. Who will then insist on the fulfilment of the promise that a 
Christian governor will be appointed? And if anybody is found 
who does insist, how will he be able to rouse enough public 
sentiment to back him? The only way would be to provoke a 
new massacre — to sprinkle more blood in the face of the civil- 
ized world. Ever since 1878 England has reminded Turkey 
nearly every year of 
the clause of the Ber- 
lin Treaty which re- 
quired reforms in Ar- 
menia; but of what 
avail are reminders un- 
accompanied by can- 
non? And the Turks 
know well enough that 
England cannot send 
cannon, because that 
would call out Russia’s 
cannon also. If, then, 
the Sublime Porte has 
disregarded a solemn 
treaty, signed by the 
great powers, will it 
think itself bound by a 
resolution passed by its 
council of ministers ? 
Missionaries, consuls, 
travellers of all nations 
unanimously declare 
that no Mohammedan 
country, under present 
circumstances, can be 
regenerated except un- 
aiitinin mame der European superin- 
FROM NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE, tendence. A brief geo- 
graphic survey will 
show this. Algeria and Tunis have been regenerated; but by 
whom? By the French. Marocco, still independent, remains 
sunk in unspeakable barbarity. Egypt is prosperous and tranquil ; 
why? Because she is under British administration. The Lebanon 
is at peace from end to end; why? Because it has a Christian gov- 
ernor appointed with the consent of the powers. Transcaucasia, 
Merv, Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, enjoy security under Russian 
rule. Greece, Samos, Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, are happy 
under their native governments. Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
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under the sway of Austria-Hungary, have been lifted, in the 
space of sixteen years, from utter barbarism to the dignity of 
civilized countries. Wherever Mohammedan governments are 
still in power, anarchy continues to prevail. 

It is certain, then, that if Armenia is ever to be redeemed, it 
must be through the appointment of a European governor. Then 
why prolong her martyrdom for five years, when, moreover, it is 
certain that even then Turkey will not appoint a European gov- 
ernor if she can help it? Now is the time to act. Strike the 
iron while it is hot. While the civilized world is still throbbing 
with horror at the Sassoun atrocities let its immense strength be 
directed to the one essential point — the immediate appointment 
of a European governor for Armenia. 

And now let us cast a glimpse at the past, to see if its lessons 
will bear out the conclusion we have anticipated. 

Those who have looked into Turkish history will know that 
the promises above quoted are no better than those which have 
been made time and again during the past fifty-five years. A 
more far-reaching scheme was put forward in July, 1880, prom- 
ising among other things a Christian governor. What has 
become of this magnanimous promise made fourteen years ago? 

Then there is the Treaty of Berlin (1878), which says 
(article 62 

In every part of the Ottoman empire .. . all should be admitted, 
without distinction of religion, to give evidence before the tribunals, 
the exercise and external practice of all religions should be entirely 
free, and no impediment should be offered either to the hierarchical 
organization of the different communions or their spiritual chiefs. 


In regard to Armenia in particular, that treaty says (article 
61): 

The Sublime Porte engages to realize without delay those ameliora- 
tior.s and reforms which local needs require in the provinces inhabited 
by the Armenians, and guarantees their security against the Circassians 
and the Kurds. It undertakes to make known, from time to time, the 
measures taken with this object to the powers, who will watch over 
their application. 


Again, there is the Ottoman Constitution, adopted Dec. 22, 
1876, which guarantees the free exercise of all recognized creeds 
and the religious privileges of the communities, establishes lib- 
erty of the press, the right of petition, liberty of education, and 
the equality of all Ottoman subjects before the law, together 
with a number of other fine things which, if carried out, would 
make Turkey as free as any constitutional monarchy of Europe. 

In the light of subsequent events, it is particularly interesting 
to read the following passage from the speech from the throne to 
the Turkish parliament (for be it known that once in their his- 
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tory, from 
Mar. 19, 1877, 
to Feb. 20, 
1878, the 
Turks did have 
a parliament !) 
at the second 
session, Dec. 


13, 1877: 


The calami- 
ties of the war 
have exceeded 
all limits; a 
numerous pop- 
ulation, non- 
combatant and 
inoffensive 
women and chil- 
dren, whose life 
and honorought 
according to the 
usage of war to 
have been re- 
spected, have 
been subjected 
to cruel treat- 
ment, revolting 
to humanity. 
I am pleased to 
hope that inthe 

; wer future nothing 
From Greene's ** Armenian Crisis,” by per mnteaion Geo. Putnam's Sons. will prevent the 
PROF. MINAS TCHERAZ, EDITOR OF ** ARMENIA ° 
ONE OF THE ARMENIAN DELEGATES AT THE BERLIN concress truth in that 

IN 1878. respect from 

coming to light. 

It is by means of complete liberty of discussion that one can arrive 

at the truth in legislative and political questions, and thus protect the 
public interest. 











Liberty of discussion, save the mark! And that second session 
of the Turkish parliament was its last. The sound of the Russian 
sannon having died away, the government saw no reason for 
calling another. 


‘*When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.”’ 


But the era of promises dates much farther back. On Feb. 
18, 1856, Sultan Abdul Medjid published the Hatti-Humayun, 
a kind of constitution, giving the Christians perfect equality 
with Mohammedans. Even this was merely a reiteration of 
the Hatti-Sherif, promulgated on Nov. 3, 1839, which, after 
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promising reforms in taxation and judicial proceedings, and 
restrictions on the arbitrary power of governors, adds: “ These 
imperial concessions extend to all our subjects, whatever reli- 
gion or sect they may belong to, and they will enjoy them with- 
out any exception.” 

Thus during the last fifty-five years there has been no lack of 
promises and excellent laws. Yet these did not prevent the 
massacres of 1843, when 10,000 Nestorian Christians were 
slain or sold into slavery, nor the Lebanon massacres of 
1860, nor the Cretan massacre of 1866, nor the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties of 1876; they did not prevent the tax-gatherers of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from roasting defaulting tax-payers over 
slow fires, as related by Emile de Laveleye, nor the young 
Turkish beys in Bulgaria from considering the kidnap- 
ping of Christian girls as one of their immutable privileges. 
Theremark made 
on this subject 
by a Turkish 
agha to an Aus- 
trian ofticer 
speaks volumes. 
“I do not see,” 
said he, “why 
the rayas com- 
plain. Are not 
their daughters 
better off in our 
harems than in 
their hovels?” 

How these pe- 
riodical promises 
of reform were 
regarded by the 
Turks is shown 
by an example 
related by the 
Russian traveller 
Tchihatcheff,per- 
haps the best au- 
thority on Asiatic 
Turkey. When, 
in 1856, the 
Hatti-Humayun 
was sent to Ar- 
menia for publi- 
cation, the pasha 





From Greene's * Armenian Crisis,” oy permission Geo. Putnam's Sons. 
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of Erzerum called together the Armenian archbishops and 
handed them the document with the remark that, if they pub- 
lished it,they might look out for their heads. 

If ever there was reason to think that Turkey was sincere, it 
was in 1878. Her armies had been destroyed, her treasury was 
empty, the Russians were encamped in sight of Constantinople, 
the British ironclads commanded the city, the subject popula- 
tions were rising everywhere. It was under such pressure that 
the Porte bound itself to protect the Armenians “ against the 
Cireassians and Kurds.” How was that promise kept? The 
very name Armenia was abolished and the name Kurdistan 
substituted! The Armenians have been forbidden the use of 
arms, while improved firearms have been distributed among the 
Kurds! If, therefore, Turkey was not sincere when her power 
was completely crushed, will she now be sincere when she has 
once more an army of 700,000 men ? 

Thus, if the past has any lesson to teach, it is this, that, if 
the civilized public is content to act in the same way on the 
present as on former occasions, merely extorting new promises, 
things will remain as they are, and we shall have to prepare for 
new atrocities. This does not mean in the least that the Turks 
are selected specimens of total depravity; human beings are 
pretty much the same the world over. Nor would it be reason- 
able to assert that the Turks could not in the course of centuries 
rise into civilization unaided and uncompelled, just as the Western 
nations have risen. It merely means that, as has often happened 
in history, the reins of government have fallen into the hands 
of a ring, whose interest it is to keep things as they are, and 
whose promises of reform, like those of American rings, are 
merely intended “ to pander to the moral sense of the commun- 
ity.” Imagine Tammany transferred to Constantinople, multi- 
plied ten or twenty-fold, having at its disposal an army of 
700,000 men armed with Mauser rifles and Krupp cannon. 
Imagine this ring lording it over a population totally defence- 
less, having neither ballots nor bullets, no education and no 
press, save the censor-ridden press of three or four seaports. 
Imagine, furthermore, this ring imbued with the idea that 
that population is its property, by the right of conquest and by 
the gift of Allah; that the only purpose of the existence of that 
population is to glut the lust and greed .of their rulers, for such 
is the belief in which the members of the Turkish ruling class 
have been brought up during the past five hundred years. If it 
is ridiculous to imagine that the Tammany leaders might of their 
own accord have inaugurated an era of reform, can it be sup- 
posed that the far more irresponsible Turkish governing class 
will do so? And what would have been the fate of Dr. Park- 
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hurst if Tammany’s power had been as absolute as that of the 
Turkish government! 

The comparison illustrates another feature which is very in- 
structive. Tammany doubtless included not a few well-meaning 
men, but they were powerless against the depravity of the 
machine. Similarly, common sense must lead one to assume 
that some of the 
ruling men of 
Turkey, includ- 
ing most prob- 
ably the sultan 
himself, are sin- 
cerely anxious to 
reform their gov- 
ernment, but find 
their strength too 
feeble against 
that ponderous 
fiy-wheel, cus- 
tom. 

Now imagine 
that the people 
of New York, 
having deter- 
mined to reform 
their govern- 
ment, should en- 
trust that task to 
the very persons 
who had corrup- 
ted the govern- 
ment! Could 
there be a greater 
absurdity? No 
From Greene's“ Armenian Crisis,” by permission Geo, Putnam's Sons. less absurd is it 


HIS HOLINESS, MUGERDITCH KHRIMIAN, to think that the 
SUPREME PATRIARCH (CATHOLICOS) OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 
reform of Arme- 


nia can be effected by a man selected out of the very class which 
produced the corruption. It is evident, then, that a new man 
must be in charge. If, therefore, the present agitation is to 
result in any good, it must be directed to this one point. Noth- 
ing will be effected if we merely stand aghast, and fume and 
rage and threaten, and in vague terms demand reforms. If the 
single demand for the appointment of a European governor is 
put forward, the whole strength of the civilized world can be 
concentrated to enforce it; if demands are multiplied, the force 
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will be scattered and therefore wasted. Of course the pressure 
on the Turkish government must be exerted by the great powers ; 
but they will not act without a strong and concentrated pub- 
lic demand. How shall that demand be expressed? 

Let a blank petition be prepared, praying that a European 
governor be appointed in Armenia ; let this petition be sent to 
every church in Europe and America for signatures; and when 
signed, let these petitions be forwarded in each country to the 
proper persons or organized bodies, requesting their influence 
with the great European powers in behalf of this measure. Can 
anyone imagine that the unanimous voice of civilization, demand- 
ing this one reform and nothing else —a reform already twice 
promised by the Turks themselves — can remain unheeded ? 

One need only get acquainted with the Armenians as repre- 
sented by those resident in New York (about one thousand) to 
convince himself that they, if anybody, deserve to have a civil- 
ized government. First of all he will find them to be a remark- 
ably handsome race, at least the dominant type. Their com- 
plexion is generally that of Italians. The lips, though full and 
red, are apt to show a curve that is not always pleasing to the 
American eye; but a pair of jet-black eyebrows, seeming all the 
blacker by the sh: arp contrast with the white forehead, surmount 
in magnificent arches a pair of lustrous, soft brown eyes, which 
might cause the most fanatical worshipper of blond beauty to 
waver in his faith. Not that blonds are lacking among them; 
there is one in particular, whose blue eyes, delicate features, fair 
complexion, and refined manners might easily cause him to be 
mistaken for an English nobleman, They are not generally 
found in the lower walks of life; if not merchants or bankers 
(their favorite occupations), they are doctors, artists, engr: ivers, 
silk-weavers — professions requiring alertness of mind and deft- 
ness of hand. They have an extraordinary capacity for learning 
foreign languages. It is downright amazing to see an Armenian 
merchant take his reed pen, and with the utmost rapidity and 
without the least hesitation write a letter in Turkish to Con- 
stantinople; then a letter in good English and in a good Amer- 
ican business hand to some American firm; next a letter in 
equally good French to some French firm ; to notice on his desk 
letters in Greek and Italian; then to be allowed to look in his 
note-book and find that he writes all the notes therein in Ar- 
menian. They have poems and songs of startling originality and 
beauty, and if they could but bring themselves to discard their 
forbidding alphabet and adopt the Roman alphabet, there is little 
doubt that the study of their beautiful language and literature 
would quickly become fashionable in Europe and Americ: 

And these people, so gifted, peaceful, so industrious, so 
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moral, what do they ask? Listen to their demands as put for- 
ward by their foremost society in America on the occasion of the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893, and see how piti- 
fully moderate they are: 


Surely what we ask is very little. We do not wish to be independent 
oi Turkey; nay, we affirm that our nation, if granted her rights, will be 
the safeguard of Turkish independence, and enable that empire (which 
is three times as large as Germany) to become once more a great power. 
Our demands are mainly three: (1) That we may organize our own 
police and our own courts of justice, where Christians shall be on an 
equal footing with Mohammedans; (2) that we may control a part of the 
revenue of our country, to be spent in internal improvements, so that 
the taxes wrung from our poverty may not all be spent in building 
palaces for pashas and in buying cannon and erecting fortifications 
wherewith to keep us in subjection; (3) that our governor shall not be 
a Turk, but, if not an Armenian, let him be a European or an American. 


It is almost needless to say that the first and second demands 
are implied in the third. 

These utterances are entirely in harmony with the attitude 
taken by the foremost Armenian reform paper, Armenia, edited 
by Minas Tcheraz of London. It is all the more important to 
emphasize this, because the Turkish government, knowing how 
odious is the name anarchist in Europe and America, is trying to 
create the impression that the Armenian reformers belong to the 
class of desperadoes whose bombs and daggers render the lives 
of European rulers insecure. 

This cunning insinuation has aroused the indignation of that 
veteran apostle of the Armenians, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, for many 
years a resident of Turkey and the founder of Robert College at 
Constantinople, who hitherto has steadily opposed the Armenian 
national aspirations, fearing on the one hand that they might 
lead to bloodshed, and, on the other hand, hoping to the last that 
the Turks would redeem their promises. But even he is forced 
to say, “It may be that the time has passed when such deeds of 
blood and torture committed upon unarmed men, women, and 
children, can be condoned by the civilized world.” As regards 
the alleged conspirators, he says, “ The Turkish government has 
never had the least fear of any such movement; it knows well 
that there is no place in the empire where one thousand or even 
one hundred Armenians could assemble with hostile intent; and 
besides, they have no arms, and are not accustomed to their 
use.” 

But surely if they could take up arms, no nation would have a 
better motive for doing so. In 1878 Bismarck told the Armenian 
delegates at the Berlin Congress, “ You will never get your rights 
until you demand them sword in hand.” Is not this proved by 
the experience of every Christian nation in Turkey? Greece 
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got no aid from Europe till she rose in arms; Rumania got no 
aid from Europe till she rose in arms; Servia got no aid from 
Europe till she rose in arms; Bulgaria got no aid from Europe 
till she rose in arms. All these countries are free and prosperous 
now, with real estate rapidly enhancing, universal security, and 
the means of education at the disposal of the humblest. Ar- 
menia, which forbore the use of arms, trusting in the treaty stip- 
ulations signed by the great powers — Armenia, which pines for 
civilization, is forcibly kept in barbarism. Is not this putting a 
premium on insurrection? Will the Christian nations always 
wait till blood has flowed? And if the American heart warms 
at the names of Putnam, Paul Revere, and Ethan Allen, who 
objected to paying threepence on a pound of tea to the British, 
shall we blame “a certain Hampartzoom,” who is trying to point 
out to his Armenian countrymen that double or triple taxation, 
periodical spoliation by bandits, and the dishonor of their wives 
and daughters are things net to be borne patiently by those who 
wish to call themselves men ? 

Another impression which the Turkish government is trying 
to create is that more than half the population of Armenia are 
Mohammedans, evidently with a desire to lead the unsuspecting 
Western mind to draw the conclusion that it would be unjust 
to place these Mohammedans under a Christian governor. Let 
it be understood once for all that this appointment is here ad- 
vocated solely in the interest of civilization, not from any desire 
to advance the interests of one religion or another. Can there be 
any doubt that these very Mohammedans will get far more jus- 
tice from a European governor than they now get? In point of 
fact the Turkish population suffers from misgovernment nearly 
as much as the Christians. This was strikingly shown by the pro- 
ceedings of the short-lived Turkish parliament, and it was pre- 
cisely because the complaints uttered in that parliament were too 
many and too loud that it was dissolved. It suffices to read 
C.B. Norman’s “ Armenia and the Campaign of 1877 ” to become 
convinced that the Turks will welcome a European governor as 
much as the Christians. Moreover, it is only by classing Turks 
and Kurds together that the “ Mohammedan majority ” is manu- 
factured; the Armenians certainly outnumber either of the 
other elements, and possibly both together. 

A European governor will of necessity demand the fulfilment 
of one condition indispensable to Armenia’s redemption — the 
control of her port. Commerce is a nation’s life-blood. Arme- 
nia’s commerce is essentially dependent on her single port, the 
city of Trebizond. A railway between that city and Erzerum is 
a prime necessity for the resurrection of the country’s industries. 
Though at first perhaps unremunerative, it would quickly quad- 
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ruple the wealth of the country; it would monopolize the trade 
of Persia; it would redeem Trebizond itself from decadence. 
The caprice of a Turkish governor at Trebizond, however, might 
at any moment paralyze this commerce. Hence that city must 
be included in the new province of Armenia, and with it, as a 
necessary consequence, Lazistan, the strip of coast from Trebi- 
zond to the Russian frontier. The population of that district 
consists for the most part of Greeks and Lazes, the latter belong- 
ing to the beautiful Georgian race. Both Lazes and Greeks 
regard the Turks as their enemies, and by making their country 
share the civilized government of the future province of Arme- 
nia, it may be prevented from becoming the scene of atrocities 
like those of Sassoun. Or must Lazistan, too, wait for the regen- 
eration by blood ? 

The incorporation of Lazistan with Armenia, moreover, will 
establish a check on a traffic which might make one who knows 
of its existence howl with rage — the traffic in Circassian slaves, 
the highway of which lies through Lazistan. In November, 
1889, at the Brussels anti-slavery conference, Turkey had the 
hardihood to declare that “as regards white Circassian females 
and even males, it would be impossible, short of a radical social 
revolution, to prevent the existing traffic or exchange in them, 
which is quite an ordinary thing, forming a part of the domestic 
institutions of the country and having, moreover, a close connec- 
tion with its religious tenets and usages.” There can be little 
doubt that after every Kurdish raid, the Armenian girls carried 
off by the robbers and never again heard of, are similarly de- 
voted to these Mohammedan “domestic institutions and reli- 
gious usages.” Oh, the callousness of Europe that can stand by 
and look on! 

Who will undertake the herculean task of regenerating this 
country? There is one man in Europe whom destiny seems to 
have specially prepared for this very emergency, and if he will 
accept the governorship of Armenia, no one else ought to be 
thought of. That man is Count Benjamin de Kallay, the Hun- 
garian governor of Bosnia-Herzegovina. He has just completea 
precisely such a task as is presented in Armenia — the regenera- 
tion of a ruined country inhabited by hc»tile Christians and Mo- 
hammedans; and he has accomplished it with such success that 
his government is one of the marvels of moderntimes. It makes 
one’s heart leap with joy to read the account given of it by M. 
de Blowitz in the Nineteenth Century, and one feels grateful to 
M. de Blowitz for recording Count de Kallay’s motto, “The 
work which I have undertaken must be done not only with devo- 
tion, but also with pleasure and enthusiasm.” A country which 
before 1878 was the scene of universal brigandage and almost 
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inaccessible, has become as secure as any other part of Europe. 
The railways, telegraphs, bridges, hotels, and the numerous 
schools have all been built out of the revenue of the country 
itself, now amounting to $4,200,000, about one-third that of 
Switzerland. 

And how do the Mohammedans like this new government? 
It sounds almost like a tale of enchantment to learn that one of 
the Mohammedan chiefs who in 1878 offered the most desperate 
resistance to the Austro-Hungarian army, is now mayor of Sara- 
jevo, the capital. The wonder ceases when it is found that the 
government extends its protection and financial aid to the Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan religions alike.. The fine tact and 
scrupulous delicacy which Count de -Kallay has shown toward 
religious susceptibilities are a guarantee that no friction would 
arise between him and the Mohammedans of Armenia, nor be- 
tween him and the sultan. 

No fear need be entertained that he will democratize Armenia: 
like every man of action he is an autocrat whose power is almost 
unlimited in his province; but an autocrat of the stamp of Fred- 
erick the Great, who said, “I am the first servant of the state.” 
Of course this reconstruction has not been accomplished without 
ceaseless hard work on the part of the governor and his asso- 
ciates. Prodigious capacity for work will also be required of 
him who would reconstruct Armenia. Then think of entrusting 
this heroic, this sacred task to a fat pasha, whose motto is 
“ Yavash, dostlar!” (Slowly, friends!). Think of such a crea- 
ture working “not only with devotion, but also with pleasure 
and enthusiasm”! 

Being a Hungarian, Count de Kallay is singularly well adapted 
to conciliate the Turks, and especi ially the sultan, for the Hun- 
garians are the nearest kin, and about the only real friends, that 
the Turks have in Europe, and the two nations are in fact well 
aware of this. Self-interest and gratitude for the protection af- 
forded by the sultan to Kossuth and the other Hungarian ref- 
ugees in 1849 impel the Hungarians to befriend Turkey, and 
they have often declared that the Turks will not be driven out 
of Europe if Hungary can prevent it. The appointment of 
Count de Kallay as governor of Armenia will draw the two 
nations still closer together, and as each is in sore need of the 
other’s friendship, this may give rise to an exchange of good 
offices which may in time produce remarkable results. Stimu- 
lated by the example of Armenia, Turkey may at last undertake 
the work of her own reform, and develop the resources of her 
magnificent domain. If she does this, she cannot fail to regain 
a position in which she will be very well able to take care of 
herself against any foe, and need not listen to foreign dictation. 
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Of course this is possible only if she becomes so civilized that 
foreign dictation will not be necessary. 

Then Hungary may discover that she did well to cast her 
bread upon the waters. In 1896 the Hungarians will celebrate 
the one-thousandth anniversary of the founding of their king- 
dom. Strive as they may, it will be a sad spectacle — the five 
millions of Magyars isolated in the midst of angry enemies, with 
not a friend near by save Poland, which is in bonds. How long 
can they continue to fan the flame of patriotism when there is so 
little fuel? But should the Sick Man on the Bosporus regain 
his health by the aid of a Hungarian doctor, Hungary will have 
a stanch friend, who will confirm her renewed lease of life with 
the signet of his sword-hilt; and her second millennium may be 
more glorious than the first. 

A Hungarian, installed as governor of Armenia, would seem 
to be least likely to arouse the jealousies of other nations. Ger- 
many will favor such a solution, as tending greatly to increase 
the prestige of her closest ally, giving to Austria-Hungary, among 
other things, a large share in the commerce of Armenia. The 
same is true of Italy. The support of France may be counted 
on, because she has always been anxious to gain the good-will of 
Hungary, besides being always the foremost champion of human- 
ity. England will be glad to be relieved, without detriment, of 
the responsibility incurred in 1878 and of the reproach of unful- 
filled duty. The pacification of Armenia might, indeed, seem to 
deprive Russia of the only pretext for interference in Turkish 
affairs; but if Russia had been really planning to annex Armenia, 
she might have done so at any time during the last ten years. 
Tsar Nicholas and his two successors said repeatedly: “ Our 
country is large enough. We do not desire to add to it, but to 
develop what we have.” If such an utterance is believed when 
coming from the lips of an American, why should its sincerity be 
doubted when coming from a Russian? 

It is doubtful whether Count de Kallay would be disposed to 
give up his labor of love in Bosnia-Herzegovina, or even whether 
Austria-Hungary could dispense with his services as minister of 
finance. Yet the work that beckons in Armenia might well 
tempt the most brilliant genius. Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
hardly had a history, and in all probability never will have any, 
because they lie apart from the world’s highways. Armenia, on 
the other hand, appears as an important factor at the very dawn 
of history, contemporary with Egypt and Babylon. What treas- 
ures in monuments and historic records may yet lie hidden in 
her mountains! And what a future lies before this gifted race, 
if it be given a chance to develop its powers! What contribu- 
tions to human progress may yet be expected from the intellect 
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that could not be bound down even by the most grinding 
tyranny! No doubt the gratitude of the poor Bosnians must be 
a precious treasure to Count de Kallay and to the noble wife 
who shares his labors; but this gratitude will not be diminished 
if the work is now committed to other trusty hands. At Sara- 
jevo, after all, the noble pair stand in a niche; at Erzerum they 
will stand on a pedestal. To seize on that strategic point of 
commerce, the crossing of two of the most famous among historic 
highways; to wield the magic wand which is to resuscitate that 
commerce after its sleep of centuries; to watch the smile of 
peace and contentment spread over the face of that martyred 
country; to inscribe the name De Kallay at the beginning of an 
era of happiness and progress; to engrave it on the heart of a 
great historic people as that of their Restorer — what prospect 
could be more entrancing ? 

But if Count de Kallay cannot accept this task, let him nomi- 
nate five of his subordinates, trained in his school of reconcilia- 
tion and reconstruction, and out of these five let the sultan select 
one to be governor of Armenia. 

To sum up. Certain journals tell us that the sultan is a most 
humane and well-meaning man, who is perhaps more grieved 
and shocked than anybody else at the Armenian atrocities. 
This is excellent news, for if such is the case, he will not hesitate 
a moment to employ the only means to prevent the recurrence 
of such atrocities, by appointing a European governor. We are 
also told, in illustration of Turkish toleration, that numerous 
Christians are employed by the Turkish government. We were 
indeed aware that this has been the case for the last four hun- 
dred years; we knew that while thousands of Christians were 
being impaled, roasted, flayed, ravished, enslaved, all over the 
empire, there were plenty of Christians in government employ. 
But if the Turkish government employs so many Christians, there 
can certainly be no good objection to employing one more — as 
governor of Armenia. Moreover the Turkish government has 
twice of its own accord promised to do this; hence it cannot be 
incompatible with its policy. The rule of the Christian governor 
in the Lebanon and of the Christian prince in Samos has proved 
not detrimental but beneficial to the empire. Nay more, without 
pretending to understand the tortuous ways of Turkish statecraft, 
one may fancy that the sultan, supposing that he is personally 
anxious to undertake this one attempt at honest reform, will be 
glad to find it demanded and supported by the unanimous voice 
of the civilized world. 

Let it be clearly understood what is proposed. No harm is 
intended to Turkey or to the sultan. Armenia is to remain a 
Turkish province as before. The Mohammedan religion is not 
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‘to be interfered with any more than in Bosnia-Herzegovina, nor 
is any special favor to be shown to any Christian sect, beyond 
giving to all perfect liberty of belief and worship, and equal 
political rights. The Mohammedans of Armenia are to be bene- 
fited just as much as the Christians. The new governor is not 
to have more power than previous governors. The military 
organization is to remain entirely under the control of the author- 
ities at Constantinople. There can be no doubt that, when life, 
honor, and property are safe, and when the revenue is applied to 
its proper purpose, wealth will rapidly accumulate and population 
increase, resulting in an immense accession of strength to the 
Turkish empire, perhaps saving it from destruction. Thus Turkey 
as a nation has everything to gain and nothing to lose by having 
a European governor in Armenia. The only objection will be 
that anumber of hungry officials will be prevented from lining 
their pockets with the spoils wrung from Armenia’s poverty. 

In nearly every decade of this century a wave of indignation 
at some Turkish atrocity has swept over civilization. Each time 
threats were made and reforms promised. The agitation died 
away, till presently the world was horror-stricken at new atroci- 
ties. Perhaps no agitation ever reached such dimensions as that 
which has been aroused by the Sassoun massacres. Millions of 
hearts beat with shame and anger that such things should happen 
in the very face of civilization. But what will be the result? 
If there is no united action, all this tremendous force, this tempest 
of indignation, will come to nought. The Turks will hereafter be 
all the more careful to allow no news to leak out. The heart of 
humanity will be haunted by the question, “ What is going on in 
Armenia?” and no answer will come, till after a while a ery of 
horror, louder than usual, will once more break forth from the 
silent prison. Let not such an ignominious failure be recorded 
to the eternal shame of humanity. The next five years must be 
years of resurrection, not of relapse. Let the united voice of the 
civilized world insist, not on new promises, but on the immediate 
adoption of the one indispensable and all-sufficient measure, the 
simple and palpably evident solution, the twice-promised reform 
— the appointment of a European governor for Armenia. 










































OLD GLORY.* 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


Tuov art Freedom’s child, Old Glory, 
Born of Freedom’s high desire, 
Nursed amid the battle’s ire, 

Tried by thunderbolt and fire, 
On the field and on the tide 
Where our heroes, side by side, 
Followed thee and fought and died 
Gazing on thy stars, Old Glory. 


We will stand by thee, Old Glory, 
On the lands and on the waves, 

For our babes and for our graves, 
Though we stand or fall as slaves; 
For thy stars are not to blame 

For the treason, fraud, and shame 
That pollute thy holy name 
In our halls of state, Old Glory. 


Knaves have stolen thee, Old Glory, 
For their Babylonian bowers; 
From their festal walls and towers 
Droops the flag that once was ours; 
O’er their crimes thy beauty trails, 
And the old-time answer fails 
When from chain-gangs, courts, and jails 
Men appeal to thee, Old Glory. 


Be our shield once more, Old Glory! 
Lo! the world in travail pain 
Turns and pleads to thee in vain 
While through plundered vale and plain, 
Stripped and bruised by licensed thieves, 
Starving, begging for her sheaves, 
Outcast Labor tramps and grieves, 
With no help from thee, Old Glory. 


We will rescue thee, Old Glory! 
Bloodless may the process be, 
Peaceful as the yearning sea 
Anchored to the windless lee, — 








* Dedicated to Eugene V. Debs and his fellow prisoners. 
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But if peace cannot avail, 
Welcome tidal wave and gale, 
Welcome lightning flame and hail 
Till thy very stars turn pale 

In the grander light, Old Glory. 


If it must be so, Old Glory — 

If blind error smite with force 

Truth and justice at their source, 

Suns and planets in their course — 
Let the earthquake lift the deep, 
Let the wild floods wake from sleep, 
Let the crouching Terrors leap, 
And where God’s own toilers reap 


We will carry thee, Old Glory. 














THE PEOPLE'S HIGHWAYS. 


BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


Il. 


Mounicipat Hignaways—Srreet-Car Lines, TELEPHONES, ETC. 


Waar would you think of a 2-cent fare on the street cars of 
our cities? Would it not help the crowded cities to expand, 
and enable the smothered thousands of the poorer quarters to 
get out where they might breathe some air that has not been 
cooked? Would it not lower rents in the city, and the price of 
goods? Would it not save to the people millions of dollars a 
year that now go to build up the fortunes of a few monopolists ? 

Certainly it would do all this; but is it possible? Let us see. 

We found in the first of these papers, that in an ordinary 
railway train —i. e.,a train of reasonable length, and without 
parlor or Pullman cars — the cost of conveying a passenger one 
mile was less than } of a cent with the cars well filled, and 
might be reduced to ,4, of a cent under the economies of public 
ownership. We saw that the German State Elevated Railway 
of Berlin actuallf* makes a rate of », of a cent a mile upon 
yearly tickets. It is even found that some of the private com- 
panies in the better settled districts of the United States make a 
season ticket rate of about 4 a cent a mile, which under public 
ownership would fall to of a cent, even with the cars no fuller 
than at present. As the average distance travelled per pas- 
senger on the street cars of cities like Boston and New York is 
less than three miles (a transfer that would cost 14 cents, at 
the usual railway rates of $ cent a mile), it is clear that a 2-cent 
fare could be made to pay even under private ownership, unless 
it costs a good deal more to carry a passenger on a street car 
than on a railway. Let us examine this point. 

The fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the Reading are replacing steam with 
the trolley on some of their lines would indicate a belief on 
their part that the electric system of the tramways is a cheaper 
means of transportation than that in use on the railroads; which 
would lead to the conclusion that if steam railways can make a 
rate of 4 a cent to 7, of a cent a mile, then electric railways in 
equally populous districts can afford to make similar rates. 
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Fortunately we are not left in doubt — there is expert testi- 
mony in the case. Works of the highest authority * on the 
construction and operation of electric railways tell us that the 
average cost of running a standard car 1 mile is 114 cents, 
and give rules for correction in case of “long” cars, and to 
allow for differences in the price of coal, labor, etc., and for the 
addition of interest and depreciation. For Boston conditions, 
with a plant the size of the West End, these rules disclose a 
cost of 104 cents a car-mile, with good management, or 12} 
cents, including interest. At the very utmost, allowing all 
claims of the West End that cannot be shown beyond possi- 
bility of doubt to be faulty, and figuring interest at 8 per cent, 
even then the cost per car-mile would be only 14 cents. 

Turning to page 19 of this West End report for 1894, we 
find that the total number of car-miles run during the year was 
19,240,486, and the total receipts, $6,734,311. This gives an 
average of 35 cents received for each car-mile, and, as the total 
cost per car-mile, under Boston conditions and good manage- 
ment, is less than 14 cents, or 2? of the receipts, we see that fares 
could be reduced from 5 cents to 2, and still allow at least 8 per 
cent profit on the investment required to secure existing facilities. 

If the city had borrowed money at 8 or 4 per cent, and built 
the tramways, and the gas and electric light systems, and run 
them all in conjunction with one another, and with the police 
and fire departments, under a good civil service, the cost of 
moving a car would be less than 10 cents a mile, and 2-cent 
fares would yield a handsome profit of 28 per cent, without taking 
into account the increased traffic sure to result from low fares, 
which would further reduce the cost per passenger, and swell the 
profit. Even now, if the city would borrow money, and buy the 
trolley lines at a fair valuation, it could put the fares down to 2 
cents, and save to the people 4 millions of the 63 millions they 
pay the monopoly every year, or $50 a voter and $10 a head. 
In New York City, 2-cent fares would save the people 12 
millions of the 20 they yearly pay to the street cars and elevated 
roads. In Brooklyn they would soon save the people 44 millions, 
and in Philadelphia 5 millions at least.t 

More than this, the increase of traffic consequent on the low 
rates would yield a margin that would permit the use of a sufti- 
cient number of cars to seat the travelling public, and justify 
the adoption of grooved rails, underground or storage power 
in place of the dangerous and detestably ugly overhead wires, 
and other improvements well known to science, but ignored or 


* See full details and proof of the statements of this paragraph in Notes 1 and 2 at 
the end of the text of this article. 
+ For the situation in Philadelphia see Note 2 at the close of the text of this article. 
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rejected by the private companies because their beauty and 
safety require a little additional expense. 

Numerous facts attest the justness of these conclusions. The 
Massachusetts Rapid Transit Commission found in Budapest, a city 
of 500,000 inhabitants, the capital of Hungary, a private electric- 
railway system, with underground power, and a fare of 24 cents, on 
which a good profit was realized. The company pays a heavy tax 
to the city, puts aside a good reserve fund and a fund for the care 
of employees, and then pays 8 per cent dividends on its capital. 
Its accounts are open to the public. In Berlin the private street- 
car companies show 75 per cent of the fares 24 cents, and an 
average fare on the total traffic of 3 cents per passenger. The 
operating expenses were a little more than half the company’s 
income. Wherefore the average cost per passenger is only a 
little more than half of three cents, or about 1 cent and a half. 
And this is horse-car travel, which experts universally declare 
to be considerably more expensive than electric, a fact which 
even the West End reports correctly. Moreover, the Berlin 
company is at a further disadvantage in that it has 12 per cent 
fewer passengers to carry than the West End, and is subject to 
the orders of the city authorities, who show a most disagreeable 
tendency to serve the people’s interests instead of the company’s, 
even going so far as to compel it to run enough cars to supply 
all its patrons with seats. In Great Britain the average fare for 
every passenger who rides on the cars of the large city companies 
does not exceed three cents, and the companies make a good 
profit. In Liverpool the omnibus fare is 2 cents, and it is the 
same on the Birmingham street cars; and it is the duty of the 
police to see that seats are furnished for all who ride. In Liver- 
pool, at places where numbers of passengers take the cars, the 
track is deflected so as to bring the car to the sidewalk. This 
enables a traveller to board a car without stepping into the 
muddy, team-crowded street. The rails are laid so that no part 
of them rises above the level of the street, the car-wheel flange 
running in a groove in the middle of the rail, which groove is so 
narrow that even the most delicate buggy-wheel is in no danger 
of being caught in it. A similar plan is used in laying the new 
roads in Budapest. It is a most admirable system, as it leaves 
the road from curb to curb as smooth as an asphalt pavement. 
In Antwerp, according to the United States consul’s report 
(April, 1892, Publications of the Economic Assoc., Vol. 6, p. 611), 
there is a public cab-service, and a citizen who lives in the cen- 
tral region of the city can buy a commutation ticket for $2 a 
year that will enable him to go into the street any time of the 
day or night, and call a small cab or herdic, and go anywhere he 
chooses, and as many times a day as he chooses, all for $2 a 
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year; from that to $30 a year, if he lives in the outskirts of the 
city. In Boston such privileges with the herdics would cost you 
$150 to $200, and you would run the risk of having your 
neck broken, too. The Berlin state roads will give you one ride 
of 5 miles for 24 cents; one month’s commutation for 75 cents ; 
two months for $1.25, or 5 miles for a cent; three months for 
$1.65; a whole year for $4.50, to go in and out, 5 miles, as often 
as you please, each day, or an average of over 10 miles for a 
cent. If you are out of town for two weeks or more, you can 
have your ticket extended for a corresponding time. You're a 
fine old gentleman, Uncle Sam, but Neighbor Fritz has one or 
two notions which you might adopt without injury to your 
reputation for common sense. In New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston, it costs a man from $30 to $100 a year for the trans- 
portation he gets in Berlin for $4.50; and yet the German roads 
are making a profit of over 40 per cent on their passenger traffic. 

Let us return from our trip to Europe. Between New York 
and Brooklyn we shall find the Bridge Car Line, owned by the 
two cities, and operated by faithful trustees. The structure was 
a very expensive one, costing 15 millions. The car line is not 
only paying interest but is liquidating the construction cost, yet 
the fare is only 2 cents. In Detroit the regular fare is 5 cents, 
6 tickets for a quarter, and workingmen’s tickets, good for morn- 
ing and night, 8 for a quarter; and a new company is going to 
run with a 3-cent regular fare at retail. In Toledo, also, there is 
a low fare during certain hours. But Toronto is the city that 
excels all others in America in its treatment of the tramways. 
In 1891, the city bought its street-car system, and operated it at 
a profit of $25,000 a month, for 6 months. Then influence was 
brought to bear on the officers of the city, and the plant was 
sold to a private company with a 30 years’ franchise. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the contract. The conditions of purchase 
are very remarkable. The company agreed to pay the city each 
year $800 per mile of track; 8 per cent on all gross receipts up 
to 1 million per annum ; between 1 and 13 millions, 10 per cent; 
between 14 and 2 millions, 12 per cent; between 2 and 3 mill- 
ions, 15 per cent; and on all over 3 millions, 20 per cent — on 
the principle of progressive taxation. The fares are to be 5 
cents a single cash fare; 25 tickets for $1 or 6 for 25 cents; 
workingmen’s tickets, good night and morning, 8 for 25 cents ; 
school children’s tickets, good from 8 a. mM. to 5 p. m., 10 for 25 
cents; children under 9, half fare; infants in arms, free. 

The city engineer has full control over the company in respect 
to many vital matters. He is to see that a sufficient number of 
cars are run (no conductor shouting to a crowded aisle, as one 
did in Boston not long ago, “Move up there, move up! plenty 
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room! I had 90 on the other day, and there’s only 80 on now; 
move up!”). The speed, as well as the service, on every part of 
the line is determinable by the city engineer with the council’s 
approval. The company must introduce any improvement which 
the engineer and council order. It must keep the streets in 
repair, remove snow, etc. Its method of keeping its books and 
accounts is subject to the approval of the city engineer and 
auditors. The conductors are to announce clearly the names of 
all streets as the cars come to them. No employee can be re- 
quired to work over 10 hours a day, nor more than 60 hours a 
week, nor more than 6 days in the week, ete. 

This is, beyond comparison, the best agreement for the public 
ever made between a city and a street-car company; and yet 
the facts show that public ownership was better even than this, 
for while the city netted $25,000 a month when it operated the 
roads, it received only $200,000 a year from the company, or 
$17,000 a month; i. e., public ownership was more profitable by 
$8,000 a month, or 50 per cent better for the city, than private 
ownership, even with the finest contract ever known. Moreover, 
a great deal of time and energy has been spent in disputes 
between the company and the city officers as to the precise 
meaning of the contract. It is as plain as words can make it, 
but the company’s reports state that its officers were “almost 
continually engaged in settling and trying to arrange disputed 
questions.” The antagonism of interest is still there, and the 
company will fight every inch. Public ownership avoids this 
inharmony and the expense it entails, and instead of having a 
president and board of directors managing the road as nearly in 
the direction of the private interests of themselves and their 
stockholders as their ingenuity and influence enable them to do, 
while the city employs an engineer to watch the roads and its 
president and directors, and with infinite trouble compel them 
to do as they agreed, — instead of this complex and inharmo- 
nious system, with scheming, evasion, and rebellion in its heart, 
how much more sensible it would be to place the city engineer 
in immediate control of the roads. 

Yet, imperfect as the present Toronto system is when com- 
pared with public ownership, it nevertheless puts to the blush 
our methods of dealing with the tramways. If Boston had such 
a contract as Toronto, it would not only enjoy low fares and 
good service, but would receive $1,300,000 a year from the West 
End (probably more, for the low fares would increase travel so 
much that the total receipts might be more than at present — 
more than we find reported at any rate); and this is but 4 of the 
4 millions benefit the city would receive, if it owned the roads. 

Under a Toronto contract, New York City would receive 
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nearly 4 million dollars a year from her street-car and elevated 
roads, and the companies would even then retain 8 millions of 
profit beyond 10 per cent interest on the real investment — 8 
millions which with public ownership would go with the 4 million 
to the people either in profits or lower fares, so that in Boston 
and New York public ownership would be 3 times as profitable 
to the people as the best sort of contract yet devised. Phila- 
delphia, with a Toronto agreement, would receive not quite 2 
millions a year from her street railways. And all with 4-cent, 
3-cent, and 24-cent tickets, and a seat for every traveller. 

Neither would the private companies be left without a profit. 
In Toronto we have seen that the company realized $8,000 a 
month at the start, and the report for 1894 shows a net profit for 
the company of over $20,000 a month. I have in my hand a 
letter from Mayor Kennedy, enclosing statistics from the city 
engineer. The points especially worthy of note are the relation 
of operating expenses to earnings, and the movement of that 
relation : 


Years. Gross Earnings. Operating Expenses. 
1892 ‘ . : ; $820,098 $590,333 
1893 , P , ‘ : 900,232 537,597 
1894 ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ‘ 958,570 517,707 


First, as the business has grown, the operating expenses have 
decreased, not merely in relation to receipts, but absolutely. 
Second, in 1892 the cost of operation was 71 per cent of the 
earnings at the low fares in force and the high relative expense 
of asmall system. In 1894 the cost of operation was only 54 
per cent —a little more than half the receipts, with the same 
low fares, and a plant still very diminutive compared to those in 
our large cities. Toronto has only 80 miles of track; Boston has 
273, New York 375, Philadelphia 455. Boston car lines do 6 
times the business of the Toronto system, Philadelphia 8 times, 
and New York 20 times. The conductors and motormen in 
Toronto get 16,2, cents an hour; correcting to Boston wages, 
the expenses would have. been 60 per cent of the earnings. 
Applying the law of relative diminution of expense with increase 
of business (4 off, according to Massachusetts Rapid Transit 
Engineers, p. 90 of report, when the business doubles in volume 
per given area of plant; nearly 4 off, according to the actually 
observed facts in Austro-Hungary when business 1s thus doubled), 
there can be no doubt that even with Toronto rates in Boston 
and Philadelphia the expenses would be less than 40 per cent of 
the earnings, and in New York below 30 per cent. The average 
fare on the Toronto system would be between 3 and 4 cents. 
Suppose it were 4 cents; 40 per cent of this would be 1.6 cents 
—in other words, the experience of Toronto indicates an oper- 
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ating cost of 14 cents per passenger in Boston and Philadelphia 
and still less in New York. So again we come to the conclusion 
that 2-cent fares would pay a good margin in our largest cities 
now, even without the increase of business sure to be developed 
by lower rates. This conclusion is again confirmed by the esti- 
mates of the engineers employed by the Massachusetts Rapid 
Transit Commission. The figures will be found in foot note.* 
Looking back over the whole argument we find that analogy 
with steam roads, expert testimony, and recorded facts unite in 
making it evident that a 2-cent charge is sufficient. If Toronto 
owned her roads, she could pay her way and more, considering 
the increased traflic, on a uniform 2-cent fare, even with a little 
plant in a city of 150,000 people. In Berlin, Budapest, and 
the large English cities, a 2-cent charge leaves a handsome 
margin for profit and improvement. If the transfer companies 
in any of our large cities cannot give the people a 2-cent rate, it 
is because they are not so well managed as foreign companies, 
or have more water in their constitution, or more legislation to 
buy, or a combination of these evils; in which predicament it is 
the duty of the city to take the roads, squeeze the fraud and 
water out of them, and see that they are wisely managed in the 
public interest. If the companies can give the people a 2-cent 
fare, and will not, then equally it is the city’s duty to take the 
roads and save the people’s money from the grasp’ of monopoly. 
I have dwelt thus fully upon the financial aspects of public 
ownership of street-car systems, because it is the argument most 
likely to move the people to action. As the little boy said in his 
“ Essay on Man,” “ Man is a small animal that walks on his hind 
legs, feeds in the daytime, sleeps at night, and is very tame— 
you can put your hand on him anywhere and he won’t kick, 
unless you touch him on the pocket-book.” I want to touch the 
pocket nerve. Yet, intrinsically, although beyond a doubt cheap 
transportation will be of vast importance to the industrial, moral, 
sanitary, and artistic welfare of the city, there are other consider- 
ations that seem to me more weighty than any reduction of rates. 





*The Massachusetts Rapid Transit Commission, p. 90, et. seqg., give the result of 
estimates by their Board of Engineers to the effect that an elevated road could be 
built in Boston, 1344 miles double track, for $12,000,000, and operated with 200,000 pas- 
sengers a day at less than 2 cents a passenger trip. The Manhattan Elevated of New 
York, 32.4 miles double track, with 500,000 passengers a day, showed a cost of about 24% 
cents a trip for one passenger, but the Boston engineers found that the New Yorkers 
had charged up new construction to operating expenses, so that their accounts are not 
to be relied upon — they show a cost much higher than the reality. Even the estimates 
of the Boston engineers are probably too high, as they are confessedly based on the 
units of expense reported by private roads under the pressure and wastes of competi- 
tion and having only 85,000 passengers a day. The West End has 400,000 passengers a 
day instead of the 200,000 in the above estimate, the average length of haul per pas- 
senger is less than 44 what it would be on the elevated, and electricity is cheaper than 
steam; if the elevated could carry its passengers at 2 cents cost per trip, it is clear 
that the West End can carry its patrons at a still lower cost —so that the estimates of 
the Transit Commission and its engineers confirm the conclusion arrived at in the 
text from so many different lines of evidence. 
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Political purity demands the public ownership of these great 
monopolies. Here is a legislative investigation of the West End 
in 1890 (House Document 585). The committee found that the 
West End had, in one year, paid or promised the following sums 
to influence legislation : 


To lobbyists. , $22,000 
To an attorney , for services, influence, "ete. , in procuring legis- 

lation. , ‘ ‘ , . . . ‘ . - 10,000 
To another, ditto . . 500 
For dinners to members of le gisl: ature, at the Algonquin Club : 1,922 
For carriages for said members. : 584 
To newspapers for printing speeches, arguments, etc. ’ gotten 

up by West End ; . . : . ; ; . 7,500 

$42,506 


Besides this the committee found that “ large sums” had been 
paid to other petitioners to withdraw. It is altogether improb- 
able that the committee came within hailing distance of all the 
expenditures in the case, and perhaps the most vicious of them 
escaped the light; but enough was discovered to give us a clew 
to some of the items in the West End’s overgrown expense 
account. 

Some years ago in New York the aldermen were bribed to 

, give a tramway franchise through the middle of Broadway. A 
few of the malefactors were convicted, and a law was passed 
requiring that city franchises should be sold to the highest 
bidder. But the established tramway and elevated systems con- 
tinue to take great interest in the city officers. Their immunity 
from proper regulation or any necessity to regard the public 
welfare depends upon this interest. 

Twenty years ago it was largely the control of the principal 
street-car line and the votes and political services of its employees 
that enabled “ Boss” McManes and his ring to rule the Quaker 
City. And to-day it is matter of common knowledge in Phila- 
delphia, assumed by the entire press of the city as an established 
and undisputed major premise, that the traction companies con- 
trol the councils and aim to dominate the city elections and even 
the mayor’s office in their own behalf. Such facts could be 
multiplied indetinitely, but these illustrations are sufficient to 
show that the tramways have not been slow to imitate the 
execrable political tactics of the steam roads. 

Justice in another way points to the need of public ownership. 
The West End is capitalized at 4 or 5 times the fair investment 
for the business it reports; its capitalization is much too large or 
its business and receipts are larger than it reports them. In 
either case its 5 or 6 per cent interest and 7 to 8 per cent divi- 

dends represent about 30 per cent profit on the proper invest- 
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ment for the business done, and the total profit is avout 70 per 
cent on the required investment.* In the capitalization of the 
New York Elevated there are about 5 parts of water to 1 of solid, 
according to legislative investigation. And as to the street-car 
lines, the New York Real Estate Commission said in February, 
1893, “ Your commission well know that the stock of the street- 
railway companies represents millions of watered value, upon 
which the people of this city have to pay, and will be compelled 
hereafter to pay, millions annually.” In the Brooklyn traction 
company, according to the legislative investigation of February, 
1895, the water is 7 to 1, and an innocent-looking dividend of 3 
per cent is really a dividend of 20 per cent on the actual invest- 
ment. In Philadelphia, according to the figures cited by the 
Municipal League (Tract 1, pp. 8-10), for some of the leading 
companies, the relation between fluid and solid is about the same 
as in Brooklyn. The figures are as follows: Amount paid in, 
$5,840,905; increase in market value of the stock, $38,639,000 — 
or nearly 7 to 1. 

If these cities are samples, $170,000,000 of the $205,870,000 
stock of electric roads in the United States (January, 1894) is 
nothing but water, leaving less than 36 millions of solid value. 
The Street Railway Journal for July, 1892, says that stock- 
watering has “come to stay,” and is on the increase — “ never 
before in our history has so much of it been done as in the last 
few years.” In this particular line of strategy, the tramways 
surpass the steam roads. 

The watering of stock, of the inanimate order, is a most per- 
nicious practice, because it protects the enormous extortions of 
the companies by hiding them from the people, checkmates any 
reduction of fares by commissions or boards of regulation by 
confronting them with innocent holders of purchased stock, and 
compels the people, when they come to buy the plant, to pay 
many times its value. 

If the street-car lines in Boston and vicinity had become public 
property in 1860, it would have been worth to the people in rates 
and values from that day to this, 75 millions, at a moderate esti- 
mate. In Philadelphia such a transfer would have been worth 
120 millions, in New York 250 millions, in Chicago more than 
100 millions, — considering in each case the value to the people 
of the plant they would now possess, and the amount they would 
have saved through lower rates in the past; such are the sums 
the masses of the people have lost in 35 years through ignorance 
of the value of public ownership. And if they continue ignorant 
or inert for 30 years more the indications from present margins 
and rates of growth announce the warning probability that 200 





: pee an examination of the West End report for 1894 see Note 3 at the close of this 
article. 
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millions in Boston, 300 in Philadelphia, 500 in New York, and 
600 in Chicago, will be transferred from the pockets of the people 
to the coffers of a little group of capitalists who own and manage 
the tramways. In Chicago the three great companies are openly 
paying dividends of from 9 to 24 per cent — amounting in the 
aggregate to 124 millions a year net profits (above all expenses, 
taxes, and interest charges) upon 264 millions of watered stock. 
Public safety and convenience join in the plea for public 
ownership. The Brooklyn trolleys have killed 104 persons in the 
two years of their existence. In Budapest the cars are provided 
with a cushioned fender which makes it totally impossible to run 
over anyone. A few years ago, in Philadelphia, a man invented 
a safety attachment for street cars. On trial with stuffed arms, 
legs, heads, and bodies, it was found that in every instance they 
were rolled from the track uninjured. The presidents of the 
tramways met to discuss the advisability of adopting the new in- 
vention. “What will it cost? ” they asked. “Fifty dollars a 
car,” was the answer. The presidents ciphered up the total 
cost, compared it with the damages they had been paying for 
accidents, and concluded it was cheaper to run over people and 
pay for it, and so they would not protect the cars. The roads 
take no interest in the safety of the city or its beauty, or they 
would never have adopted the ugly and dangerous trolley and 
pushed it through the councils against the protests of the people 
and the mayor and the foremost engineers, when a little more 
investment would have provided a much better and safer sys- 
tem. As to public convenience and comfort, the street-car mag- 
nates care no more about them than they do for safety. The sole 
question with them is profit; and safety, comfort, and conven- 
ience are of moment only in respect to their bearing on divi- 
dends. The companies will not warm the cars, nor adopt the 
improved Pullman car till the old ones are worn out, and maybe 
not then, nor even run enough cars to seat their patrons. In 
any of our larger cities day after day hundreds of cars may be 
seen crowded to overflowing — seats full, aisles so dense that the 
conductor can scarcely wedge his way through to get the fares, 
and both platforms loaded to the pressure of a mob; and if you 
ask the managers for better treatment they tell you that the 
people on the straps make dividends. They do not care; they 
have a monopoly; and we shall have to stand it till we get sufti- 
cient sense to become the owners of the monopoly ourselves. 
The objections to public ownership of street-car lines are the 
same as are made in the case of railways. They will be found, 
with their answers, in the preceding paper on “ National High- 
ways.” The remaining arguments for municipal ownership of 
tramways are also substantially the same as for national owner- 
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ship of railways. It will help civil-service reform by increasing 
the need for it. It will improve the condition of employees, by 
guaranteeing them against removal except for cause, and also by 
better wages, shorter hours, freedom from tyrannical control, a 
share in the government of the roads, and liberty of agitation for 
any desired change of policy, without the discharge which is 
certain to reward any such exhibition of public spirit now. 

The civil wars we call strikes would not occur under ‘public 
ownership, for two reasons; first, it would be hopeless to oppose 
the power of the whole city; and second; the ballot would offer 
a much simpler and easier means of redressing the wrongs of 
the workers or the public. Brooklyn has just had an object 
lesson in the beauties of private monopoly in street cars, similar 
to the sermon that the railroad strike in Chicago preached to 
Uncle Sam. Thousands of men were thrown out of work in the 
midst of winter; public business was interfered with — no cars 
running, a whole city-full compelled to walk many miles through 
the snow to their daily work; property destroyed, innocent per- 
sons mobbed, law and order and all the interests of the public at 
a discount; and in the end the strikers lose their places instead 
of gaining the increase of pay they desired. If workmen would 
stop striking and go to voting they would accomplish a great 
deal more. Vote for officers who will push public ownership, 
and the higher wages will come then without giving up your 
employment, and without the losses and dangers of a strike, 
which, besides its intrinsic evils, is apt to embitter the public 
against the authors of the disturbance. 

Public ownership will diminish gambling, fraud, and corrup- 
tion, produce an absolute and a relative economy, lower rates, 
afford increased facilities, improved methods, and proper atten- 
tion to public comfort, convenience, and safety, give the city 
more room and better health, help to solve the problems of the 
tenement, the sweat-shop, and the slums, check the power of 
private monopoly, aid the diffusion of wealth and the movement 
toward codperation, and remove the antagonism between public 
and private interest which causes the evils we have been consid- 
ering. Nothing but public ownership can do this. President 
Whitney of the West End declared that the more rigid the 
restrictions imposed upon private street-car companies, the more 
persistently they would force themselves into politics, and by 
cunning devices conceal unlawful profits. Certainly no higher 
authority on such matters can be found than Mr. Whitney. The 
Western Electrician has called attention to the same point — 
both protests being meant to show the futility of trying to con- 
trol the companies ; it would only entail additional expense — 
better let them alone. 
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As with the steam roads so here, the analogy is in favor of 
public ownership, and the drift of public sentiment and author- 
ity is in that direction. The mayors of Detroit, Chicago, Toledo, 
and New Haven have advocated municipal ownership and oper- 
ation of street-car lines. Some members of the Rapid Transit 
Commissions of New York and Massachusetts have done the 
same. Professor Ely of the Wisconsin University, B. O. Flower 
of Tue Arena, Dr. L yman Abbott of the Outlook, Dr. Taylor of 
the Medical World, President Walker of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute, and a host of other eminent and public-spirited men 
favor the municipalization of such monopolies. A mass meeting 
of citizens in Cleveland and another in dag 3 = have petitioned 
for it; the solid business men of the New York Board of Reai 
Estate demand it; and the Denver Conference of the Federation 
of Labor, December, 1894, representing more than 1,000,000 
workmen, voted overwhelmingly for it. 

In Great Britain 33 cities own their tramways, and Glasgow, 
Plymouth, and Huddersfield have entered upon the operation of 
them. London, also, under the leadership of John Burns, has 
moved in the same direction, beginning with a single line. Port 
Arthur in Ontario owns and operates a tramway. In Australia 
and New Zealand, also, municipal ownership has begun. In 
Germany Kopernick, Weisbach, and some smaller cities, own 
the street-car lines; and in 1911, the tramways of Berlin will 
become public property by expiration of their charter. In Paris 
the forfeiture of the roads to the government has already taken 
place. In Switzerland, Zurich decided last year to own and 
operate its street-car systems. And last, but by no means least 
pleasant to recite, New York City has voted to build @ munici- 
pal underground electric 4-track road. When a city needs 
larger facilities than it has it is wise to begin with a new munici- 
pal plant. This competition will wring some of the water out of 
the old companies by reducing the swollen value of their stocks, 
and the city can then send its agents into the market quietly, 
and buy a controlling interest in the street-railway stocks, run 
the roads at a profit till they pay for themselves, and then give 
the people good service at cost. To buy the roads in this way 
would probably require no more than a third or a fourth of their 
capitalization — 6 or 8 millions for Boston — in original expendi- 
ture. Let us elect men to the legislature who will give our cities 
home rule, so that they may have a right to build or purchase 
railways whenever they wish, and also the right to demand a 
vote on the question at the polls, and the thing i is done.* 








= or further information u upon the. subject of this article see “‘ The Electric Railway, - 
Crosby & Bell; the report of the Massachusetts Rapid Transit Commission (1892) ; New 
York ditto; reports of Massachusetts Road Commissioners; reports of United States 
consuls on transportation ; Providence Advance Club Pamphlet on “‘ Street Railways,” 
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There is another highway to which municipalities should give 
attention. While we are waiting for a national telephone, 
united with the postoffice, as in many foreign countries, our 
cities will find it much to their advantage to municipalize the 
local service. It will be wise to move quickly, for a new com- 
pany has been formed, with more than 80 millions of capital, to 
compete with the Bell. They have.bestowed $362,000 in stock 
on each of two Philadelphia bosses for their influence in council. 
They are bribing legislatures and city governments to get the 
franchises they wish. They will spend a mint of money in rival 
plants, fight a bit, may be, then combine with their opponents, as 
the telegraph, gas, electric companies, etc., have done, water them- 
selves tremendously, and make twice as powerful a combination 
for the public to overcome and twice as costly a plant, with 4 or 
5 times as much capitalization, for the people to buy and pay for. 

The present rates in the United States are extortionate to the 
last degree. In Boston the annual rent of a telephone is from 
$75 to $156, within a mile of an exchange, with extras reaching 
to $200 for greater distances. In Philadelphia the charge for an 
ordinary house telephone runs from $100 to $250 a year. In 
New York the usual rate is $240 a year. The charge for.5 
minutes’ use of the long distance telephone between New York 
and Chicago is $10. 

The public telephone of Germany costs a subscriber $36 a 
year; in England the charge is $35.70 a year; in New Zealand, 
$24 a year; in Switzerland $24 the first year, $20 the second, 
$16 the third; in Sweden $10 a year, put in free of cost, and 
connected with every city in the kingdom. Such are the rates 
of public telephones. It is not low wages, for wages and 
machinery are higher in New Zealand than in the United States. 
It is not inefficient service, for the service is good in all these 
countries, and United States Consul Byers, at St. Gall, declared 
officially May 5, 1892, that the Swiss telephone service was the 





setting forth the Toronto contract in full; Rev. Walter Vrooman’s recent work, “* Pub- 
lic Ownership” ; the gis, Wisconsin University, Mar. 3, 1893; “Urban Transit,” by 
Sylvester Baxter in the Cosmopolitan November, 1894; Tract No. 1, Philadelphia 
Municipal League ; Census Bulletin 55; New York Board of Real Estate Reports, and 
legislative investigation of the “ Elevated,’’ etc. 

When the Williams, or Cook, or Thomas aérial railways are built, it looks as if we 
should travel at the rate of 150 to 200 miles an hour on a daintily suspended system, a 
railroad on a wire, with perfect ae, and at lower cost than by any present method. 
What a pity that the government will not build these new roads at the start, instead of 
leaving them to be monopolized and watered and manipulated for private gain! 

When Lilienthal perfects his willow wings _—, we may go to California with 
the birds, with no expense but the purchase of a pair of unpatented and easily con- 
structed, and therefore inexpensive wings, and with no source of power but the wind. 
From the enormous charges of street railway companies we might suppose they imag- 
ined that the age of flying soon to come would make their railways useless, and that 
they must hasten to accumulate their everlasting fortunes before the earth is for- 
saken for the empire of the air. I suspect, however, that street railways will be of 
considerable use even after flying becomes fashionabie, and that their patronage will 
steadily increase as it has in spite of the bicycle. It isa good thing, nevertheless, for 
the roads to —y outrageously, because the people will the sooner be impelled 
thereby to make them public, and gain another stage in the journey to codperation. 
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best in the world. It is not that the business is a losing one; it 
pays for itself and more at the quoted rates. No, it is simply the 
economy and public spirit of an enterprise owned by the people, 
united with the postoflice, and managed for the good of the com- 
munity instead of for dividends. 

How long, my friends, will you pay for your telephones ten 
times what they are worth? “How long are you going to act 
like the deaf and dumb man at Twain’s California lecture, who 
never saw @ point nor moved a muscle? How long will you 
sacrifice the future interests of yourselves and your children on 
the altars of careless indifference and criminal negle ct? 


Nore 1, —Cost OF MOVING A STREET CAR ONE MILE. 

If we go to the splendid Engineering Library of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and ask Professor Allen for the highest authority on the troliey, he will 
give us Crosby & Bell on “ The Electric Railway,” a recent work (1892, second edition, 
1893) most carefully prepared by thoroughly competent engineers. Turning to p. 309 
et seq., we find a detailed statement of the cost of builk ling and operating a trolley 
system. The average cost of running a standard car 1 mile is ascertained to be 114 
cents in a sinall plant, less in a large plant —the larger the plant the less the cost per 
car-mile. Pres. John N. Beckley of the Rochester Railway Company, at a meeting of 
the Street Railway Association of New York, reports the cost of operating electric 
cars as 11 to 1127 cents, with a plant running 44 cars. The Zlectrical World, also a 
high authority, reports, Oct. 31, 1891, the statistics for 22 trolley systems, and the aver- 
age cost of moving a car 1 mile is 11 cents, taking into account all items except inter- 
est; if interest at 6 per cent on the capitalization, water and all, is included, the total 
average cost per car-mile for the twenty-two companies is 14 cents. Seven represen- 
tative companies give an average operating expense of 9.83 cents per car-mile. One 
road reports an average cost per car-mile of only 7.8 cents. It paysits men $2 for a 
day of 12 hours. Its fuel, however,is cheap. Correcting to Boston prices according to 
the rules given in Crosby & Bell, the cost per car-mile would be about 9 cents. That 
is what can be done with good management even ina small plant with 40 miles of 
track and 225 cars. With a large plant like the West End still better results ought to 
be attainable, according to the universal law of business that the larger the scale of 
production the lower the cost per unit of product. 

The details for a standard car in a system operating 1 to 3 cars per mile of track are 
as follows (Crosby p. 320): 


Cost per car-mile. 


Power delivered online . ‘ : , ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1.35 cents 
Repairs on cars a . : : . : ‘ : : 173 « 
Repairs on line . ‘ : . , ‘ > ° ‘ ° “a © 
Maintenance of roadw: iW ‘ ° » ° R ° ; 1.08 * 
Conductors and motormen , 450 “ 
General expenses, salaries of ‘officers, t axes, insurance e, ete. ‘ 2.00 
Accidents . . : ° ’ “ ° ° , . , A 6&6 « 
Operating expenses per car-mile 11.33 cents 


Adding 5 per cent interest on the needed investment, we have, according to Crosby, 
14 cents interest charge per car-mile, or 12.83 cents for the total cost of moving a car i 
mile. Depreciation is allowed for by Crosby in his estimates of cost of power, repairs, 
and maintenance. 

Let us correct these averages to Boston conditions according to the data and prin- 
ciples of Crosby & Bell and the Electrical World. Labor of motormen and conduct- 
gured in the above at 18 cents an hour, or 36 cents for the two men. In Boston 
ents an hour, or 44 cents for both men. The cars make 8 miles an hour on the 
average —that is what Crosby figures, citing the facts in many places; it is what the 
Electrical World reports, and it is, by actu: ul frequent experiment, below the speed of 
the West End cars except on Tremont Street from Boylston to Hanover and in a few 
other congested districts. Dividing 44 by 8 we have 5.5 cents as the limit of cost per 

car-mile in Boston for conductors and motormen, 

The average estimate for power is on the basis of 1 to 3 cars per mile of track. The 
West End reports 2,115 cars and 273 miles of track, or 7,4 cars per mile. Some of these 
are idle; the average number in operation runs from 4 to 6 per mile.» On pp. 286 and 
314 of Crosby we leara that the larger the plant and the more cars per mile the less the 
cost of power per car-mile, just as it costs less per lamp to run several hundred clus- 
tered arcs than a few scattered ones. On pp. 283 and 314 we find that a plant like the 
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West End, with good management, can get its power at a cost of .85 of a cent a horse- 
power hour, with coal at $3aton. The coal used in the power stations can be bought 
in New York for $2 to $3a ton in large quantities,and shipped by water at a cost of 
33 vo $4 delivered in Boston. I have received information this winter from the 
engineer of one of the largest power stations in the city, using the same coal as the 
West End, that $4 is the cost at the works. The itemized statements of actual cost 
of operating an electric plant (pp. 282 and 315 of Crosby) show that coal constitutes 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the cost in a good-sized station, so that adding } to the cost of 
coal would add } of 60 per cent, or 20 per cent, to the cost of a horse-power hour; 20 
per cent of .85 cents=.17 cents, which added to .85 cents makes 1.02 cents per horse- 
power hour. One horse-power hour yields 1.2 car-miles (p. 314), so that, dividing $1.02 
by 1.2, and adding 15 per cent for Boston's better payment of labor in the station, the cost 
of power under Boston conditions as to coal, size of plant, etc., should be 1 cent per car- 
mile for a car of standard length. For the “long cars,” 50 per cent is to be added (p. 
314). Even if we suppose 4 the West End cars to be “ long” ones, which is more than 
the truth, we shall have the result that the average cost of power delivered to the 
West End cars ought not to exceed 1.25 cents per car-mile. Many companies make it 
much less —some even as lowas 4 cent. The report of the West End that it costs 
them 7 to 8 cents a car-mile indicates, either absurdly and incredibly poor manage- 
ment, ora very slight regard for the truth, or a confusion of the cost of electric power 
with the.costof legislative power — champagne dinners, carriage rides, lobby expenses, 
payments to the newspapers at advertising rates for the publication of long addresses 
flavored with West End doctrine, etc. 

Repairs on cars will average about the same as above—the lower cost in the cars 
not fitted with motors balancing the slightly higher cost of long-car repairs. The 
World’s average from the 22 trolley companies is 1.8 cents. 

Repairs on line with 4 to 6 cars per mile will not run more than 2 or 3 tenths of a 
cent toa car-mile. The World reports the average as .12 of a cent. 

Maintenance of road in the above estimate was taken by Crosby at the West End’s 
own figures, the statistics on this point being very meagre at the time Crosby wrote 
the first edition of his book. Ir a note to the second edition (p. 319), however, he calls 
attention to the statistics we have mentioned in the Electrical Worid, showing, by the 
experience of 22 electric railways, that the average cost of road repair is .54 of a cent, 
or just half the West End’s claim. 

General expenses are placed at 2 cents with 1 to3 cars per mile; some roads report 
only .7 of cent, others 1 cent per car-mile even for small plants. With 4 to 6 cars a 
mile the general expenses ought to be less than 1 cent per car-mile. 

For accidents the West End reports .57 of a cent per car-mile. The 22 companies 
report an average of .060f a cent. With careful selection and instruction of motor- 
men the damages paid by the company for their carelessness ought to be reduced 
almost or quite to nothing; but motormen being human, and having no partnership 
interest in the concern, and the railway managers too busy at the State House to pay 
much attention to selecting or training employees, and Boston being a crowded city, 
we will take the high rate of .25 of a cent per car-mile for accidents. 

We now have 


For Boston Cost per car-mile. 

Power delivered on line . . ‘ . : . 1.25 cents 
Repairs on cars . . ; . ‘ ‘ . ° . 1.73 “ 
Repairs on line . , ° . , ; ‘ . ; . ‘ 30 
Maintenance of roadway . ‘ . , & “ 
Conductors and motormen . ‘ ; . . > 550 * 
Generalexpenses. . : ‘ : . . . 1.00 * 
Accidents ; ‘ ° 3B 

Operating expenses per car-mile 10.56 cents 


That is, the West End ought to be able to move a car one mile for 104 cents. 

Now for the investment, The cost of track construction (derived from the data on 
p. 20 of the West End report for 1894) is $12,500 per mile, which sufficient! —— with 
Crosby to be accepted. A mile of first-class iron poles in position on both sides of the 
street costs $2,700 (Crosby, p. 310), and as a mile of poles with the West End double- 
track system usually answers for two miles of single track, we have about $1,400 per 
mile for poles. The trolley wire in place, with span wires, insulators, etc., costs $700 a 
mile, and the feeders $1,000 (Crosby, 310, 311). Total $15,600 a mile for roadway (rails, 
paving, and underground wiring) and trolley system complete. The West End has 
nearly 8 cars per mile, but to give the company every advantage, suppose only j of the 
cars, or 6 per mile, are in use, then the track and trolley investment per car would be 
$2,600. The average value of the West End cars by their own report is $2,500. Machin- 
ery required in power station per car operated = $1,350 (Crosby, p. 312). Real estate 
needed per car $750 (/bid.). Total investment per car operated = $7,200. The invest- 
ment per car-mile is found by dividing the total investment per car operated by the 
number of miles such car averages during the year, the higher the mileage the less 
the investment and interest per car-mile. Crosby (p. 313) takes 35,000 miles as the 
average yearly run per car, or a little less than 100 miles a day. He does this in order 
to make a safe estimate fora plant of moderate size. Many places showa higher mile- 
age. East Harrisburg reports 116 miles per car per day (Crosby, p. 315). Rochester 
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shows 120 miles per car wad day. In a city like Boston, with its numerous theatre- 
goers and other late travellers, the average can hardly be less than in Rochester — is 
probably higher. In order, however, to get the utmost limit of car-mile investment 
and interest we will take the 35,000 average. (1) Dividing $7,200 by 35,000 we have 20.4 
cents for the maximum needed investment per car-mile, with 6 cars to the mile and 
none idle. Interest on this at 5 per cent would be about 1 cent a year, which, added 
to the operating expense above tabulated, gives 114 cents total average cost, interest 
and all,of moving a car one mile in Boston with good management. (2) If only4 
cars were in use per mile, the track and trolley investment per car wonld be $3,900 
and the total investment per car operated would be $8,500, which gives 24.3 cents re- 
quired investment per car-mile, or 1.22 cents interest, and 11} cents total cost of run- 
ning acarimile. (3) Considering = cars for summer use, etc., if we suppose that 
on the average, the year round, the West End stores one idle car for every car in use 
which is above the fact) we shall have at the utmost a further investment of $3,200 
per car in operation ($2,500 for the stored car and $750 for its proportion of real estate 
which is high, for a stored car does not need so much real estate as an active car). 
This would give 9 cents additional investment per car-mile, or half a cent interest, and 
12 to 12} cents total cost, interest and all, of moving a car1 mule in Boston, allowing 
for an idle system equal in size to the active one. 

Such are the results at 100 miles per car per day. If we take 120 miles, which is 
much nearer the truth for Boston, the interest and investment per car-mile in each 
case will drop one-sixth. In (1) the investment will be 17 cents per car-mile, the inter- 
est .85 of acent. In (2) the investment will be 20 cents and the interest 1 cent. In (3) 
the investment will be 24%, to 2744 cents per car-mile, the interest 1} to 114, and the 
utmost total cost, interest and all, of moving a car in Boston will be 11} to 12 cents a 
mile. Even if we were to allow the large claims of the West End in respect to acci- 
dents, maintenance of road, and those mysterious “‘ general expenses,” and figure inter- 
est on a proper investment at 8 per cent instead of 5 per cent, we should still find the 
cost of moving a car one mile to be only 14 cents. 


NOTE 2.— PHILADELPHIA, COST PER CAR PER Day. 


It may seem strange, but it is true that the Philadelphia companies refuse to give 
me any statistics of their business. I applied to several of them and received nothing 
but assurances that the companies would not furnish facts. The returns they make 
to the state secretary of internal affairs are so incomplete as to be of no value. 
There is one way, however, of getting a little idea about Philadelphia roads. I have 
fora long time made it a custom to ask conductors how many passengers they carried in 
aday. The lowest answer [ever received was “ 4 or 5 hundred, itis the dull season now.” 
Generally the figures were 6 to 8 hundred, sometimes 10 hundred or more. In Boston 
on a busy day one of the long cars will carry 20 to 25 hundred. Take 600 as the average 
for a conductor in Philadelphia (to be sure not to put it too high); that means $30. 
From the estimates in Note 1 we know that it costs about 104 cents to run a car 1 mile 
in Philadelphia. One conductor runs 10 to 12 hours, or 80 to 100 miles, so that the total 
cost to the company is $9 to $11 for running the car during the time it is taking $30 
wherefore 3 of the present receipts, or 2-cent fares, would still leave a margin of profit 
without any increase of traffic; with this increase the margin would be very large. 

While this article was in the printer’s hands I came upon the estimates of Engineer 
F. H. Whipple, in his work on “‘ The Electric Railway,” 1889. The day is his basis of 
calculation. For the overhead system he estimates (p. 194) the mechanical running 
expenses at $4a day for each car in a large city plant, or 3 to 34 dollars for the term of 
one conductor; adding general expenses and wages of conductor and motor man, $5.30 
we have not more than $9 per car for the said term. For the full car-day we ha ve &4 + 
$2.50 for “ depreciation and interest’ + $7 for general expenses and waces as 2bove 
which would make a total cost, interest and all, of $13.50 for the entire car-lav, during 
which the receipts in our largest cities run nearer to $40 than $30. Dividing by 120, the 
number of miles in a fair day’s city run (see Note 1), we have 1144 cents total cost per 
car-mile. With 100 miles for a daily run the car-mile cost would be 13% cents. These 
figures and those of Note 1 are probably above the truth for the Philadelphia Traction 
Company, because the cost of coal in the Quaker City is below that assumed in all the 
above calculations. 

Whipple’s estimates for horse cars give about $14.50 a car-day, or 16 cents per car- 
mile total cost. The Rochester horse roads show an operating cost of 10 to 11 cents 
without conductors, which indicates 1344 to 15 cents total cost for a horse-car mile. 
The cost per car is a little more each day with horses than with electricity, and the 
horse-car does not make so many miles as the electric. 


Notre 3.— WEST END PROFITS, EXPENSES, AND CAPITAL 
REPORT OF 1894 EXAMINED. 
Of course the West End Company does not admit thatit is realizing 30 to 70 per cent 
profit on the actual investment. They figure their operating expenses at 25 cents a 


car-mile, and their receipts at 35 cents a car-mile, leaving 10 cents profit, or 40 per 
cent on their claimed expenses. and 8 per cent on their claimed investment of 24 
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millions. We have seen in Note J that Crosby & Bell and other expert electricians, 
some of them presidents of electric railways, place the operating expenses at 11) 
cents a car-mile (or less than 4 the West End claim), and the fair capitalization at 20 
to 30 cents a car-mile, or less than 6 million dollars for the 19,240,000 car-miles reported 
by the West End—about } of what is claimed by the West End. According to the 
experts 4 to 6 millions would cover the building and equipment, the entire cap- 
italization of a well constructed plant able to do the business the West End reports 
itself as doing. Crosby & Bell and the rest may be wrong, but there is an immense 
mass of facts that agree with them, and disagree with the West End, and they have 
no interest to understate the truth, while the West End has every reason to overstate it. 

Let us examine the company’s report for'l8%4. Under the head of operating ex- 
penses we find $536,000 for maintenance of track; but this same report shows that 
$192,000 of this was for track construction last year and $80,617 was for track construc- 
tion this year, or a total of $272,807 in the $536,000 (over half of it) that has no right to 
be put in operating expenses at all —it is investment; the company might as well 
put the whole cost of constructing the entire road, or total cost of the plant, in the 
operating expenses. 

Then we find $418,874 for general expenses. The great Boston & Albany passenger 
system, with 388 miles of track, claims only $164,400 for general expenses; and the Old 
Colony, with its 618 miles, or more than double the 273 miles of the West End, claims 
only $295,000 for the general expenses of its passenger service. These systems pay 
their officers pretty high salaries, too, but they may not have so much business at the 
State House and the Algonquin Club as the West End has, or perhaps they do not 
understand the science of puff-ball bookkeeping so well as the West End. 

We next discover 24 millions transportation expenses (power and labor of conduc- 
tors, motormen, starters, etc.). The transportation expenses of the Boston & Albany 
passenger system are nearly a million dollars less, and even the giant Old Colony sys- 
tem figures $330,000 less than the West End. The data of Crosby & Bell, allowing for 
Boston prices (see Note 1), give $1,293,000 transportation expenses as the proper sum 
for the 19,240,000 car-miles reported by the West End. Including power and labor, and 
excluding accidents, as the West End does in making up this item, “ transportation,” 
the average transportation expense for the 22 trolley companies reported in the 
Electrical World (see Note 1) is found to be 6} cents a car-mile, which would be 
$1,266,000 for the West End’s 20 million car-miles. It is sufficiently evident that West 
End mathematics proceed upon different principles from those to be found in the 
arithmetic. 

Let us turn to the capitalization upon which the company has to pay div dends and 
interest. It isshown on pp. 8 and 9. The construction of 273 miles of traci is fieured 
at $6,135,484, or nearly $23,000 a mile. We have no need of the expert books here, for, 
on p. 20 of this very same West End report, we find, after deducting 6} miks of bet- 
terment at the rates given above on the same page, that the construction of 10 miles of 
new electric track of the best grade is reported at $12,500 a mile, paving and a.', which 
would make the total account a little over half the company’s figure ($6,135,484) if the 
whole 273 miles were electric track of the best sort, which was by no means true, 130 
miles being without the heavy girder, and 36 miles lacking as yet the electric under- 
ground equipment. Crosby’s figure for track construction with paving and under- 
ground wiring where there are no special engineering difficulties is $10,600 a mile. 

We come now to “ real estate ’’ — $4,667,500, or, including the car houses, shops, and 
power stations, $9,433,000 worth of realty. The Boston & Albany, doing a 10-million- 
dollar business, with its more than 70 million car miles against the West End's 20 mill- 
ions, and its 7,000 big cars aud locomotives needing far more yard room and shop room 
than the West End, has only $280,000 worth of real estate for its entire freight and 
passenger business. The Old Colony shows 2 similar contrast; and even the Boston & 
Maine with its 17-million-dollar business, 140 millon car-miles, and more than 11,000 
cars and locomotives, has nothing like the real estate of the West End. Ali the rail- 
roads of Massachusetts have only $2,147,000 worth of real estate. Crosby & Bell place 
the real estate needed by a company doing 20 million car-miles of business at $400,000 
at a liberal estimate — very liberal, as the railroad statistics show — vet the West End 
would have us believe that it needs more than 10 times this amount. For land, ear 
houses, power stations, shops, etc.,and machinery in them, Crosby & Bell give 5.86 
cents a car-mile, or $1,172,000 for the West End. Considering open cars for summer 
and closed cars for winter, etc., and allowing 1 carin storage for each car in operation, 
the total realty should not be more than 1j millions; and evensupposing the West End 
to have provided itself with a plant capable of doing double the work it is doing now, 
we should only have 3 millions for realty instead of the 914 millions the West End re- 
turns. Itlooksa little as if the West End had figured in not merely the real estate 
necessary to do their street-car business, but also the property held by the West End 
Land Company (which is managed by the same men and - »ractically the same com- 
pany), in order to make the street-car system pay dividends on all the idle land the 
managers Own. 

Do not think I am specially blaming the men who manage the West End. They are 
no worse than the majority of business men — follow the same methods and principles 
—only they are alittle smarter than most and turn the screws a little tighter. 1€ 
are to blame only as business men in general are to blame, for yielding to the false 
methods of their time instead of rising superior to them, following base faeals instead 
of lofty ones. Our mission is not so much to censure individuals, though that may 
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have its place, as to break up the business of industrial kings and tax-gatherers of 
every sort, by education, by rousing a public sentiment that will condemn their evil 
doings, by checkmating their designs, and by taking their power from them. 

To return to the report; the West End puts its electric-line equipment at $1,480,716 
and reports 230 miles equipped, i. e., over $6,400 a mile. We have seen in Note J that 
Crosby's data give $3,100 per mile for the best electric-line equipment where two tracks 

in side by side, as with the West End mostly, and $4,500 where the track is single; 
wherefore it appears that the West End figures are 100 per cent too big. 

rhen the horses: they report 1,223 at $163,882, or $154 apiece. Now everyone who 
knows anything of the horse market is aware that very good horses can be bought in 
Boston for from $50 to $70 each, and that such animals as the street car horses can be 
had for $30 or $840 each. There might have been a time when the West End horses 
were worth $154 a head, though I doubt it; if they were they have depreciated, and 
the West End should be satisfied to do as the merchants have to do — hold their capital 
at what it is really worth, the amount for which it could be replaced. The horse item 
is easily 3 times too large 

Without going further into details it is sufficiently clear that the account upon 
which the West End rests its claim of 24 million capital, will not bear investigation. 
The 22 companies reported in the World show a capitalization of $27,780 per mile of 
road, including water and marginal plant for future business. Allowing for the addi- 
tional cars of the West End per mile, its capitalization would be about 13 millions, 
based on data from companies which are by no means free from the dropsical com- 
plaint so universal with corporations of this character. Even if we suppose the West 
End to have built for future traffic and to have a plant capable of doing twice the 
business it now reports, and allow in addition a“ reasonable” percentage for its favor- 
ite watery fluid, still its capitalization should come within 8 millions instead of 24, and 
as good and honest management would both exclude water and keep the investment 
from running much in advance of the business needs of the company, the capitaliza- 
tion ought not to run above 5 or6 millions (see Note J 

It is not improbable, however, that the West End does a much larger business than 
it reports. There are indications that it is no more particular about correctly stating 
its receipts than its expenses and investment. It appears to have a real capital con- 
siderably in excess of what the expert estimates and records of other companies indi- 
cate for a 20 million car-mile business, and it is not probable that the astute managers 
of the West End really invest more capital than is needed to do the work; wherefore 
it appears likely that the company does more than a 20 million car-mile business. 
Other facts look the sameway. The company reports over 1,400 closed cars — 2,115 cars 
of all sorts. As many of the box cars are in use in summer as well as in winter, the 
average number of cars in operation would appear to be from 14 to 16 hundred, or 5 to 
6 per mile of road. On p. 312 Crosby states the average for cities of 300,000 people to be 
about 4cars per mile, with a higher ratio in larger places, and adds in a note that the 
West End serves about 650,000 people. This also would indicate 5 or 6 cars per mile. 
But even at the average of places half the size— even at 4 cars to the mile, there would 
be 11 to 12 hundred sin operation, which should give 40 million car-miles per annum 
instead of 20 million as reported. If the car-miles are cut down of course the receipts 
are also; the reports of many companies in comparatively small places show 20 to 25 
cents received per car-mile. It is manifest that the average is a good deal higher in a 
city like Boston, and as this is the item most likely to be examined, and very often the 
only one, it is important to have the report present a —_ appearance on this 
point, wherefore the receipts must be moved with the car-miles. The one thing 
certain about the West End report is that there is nothing certain about it. It does 
not agree with itself nor with the scientists. Its proper capitalization on the basis of 
the business it reports—the investment needed to do 20 million car-miles of traffic 
under West End conditions — is less than 6 millions. Its capitalization on the basis of 
the miles of road and the cars it reports figures less than 13 millions. It claims 24 
millions. It is about half water at best, and half the other half is over-investment or 
under-accounting. If it has even 13 millions of eapital it ought to have double the 
car-miles and double the income it reports; it is either very badly managed or it 
doesn’t tell the truth. 

Do you know why these mysterious errors and discrepancies we have been discuss- 
ing have crept into the West End statistics? The reason is not hard to find. If the 
company should put out the facts, and the people saw that it was making 30 to 70 per 
cent on its real investment, they would go to the legislature and say, ‘* Look here, we 
can’t stand this; we must havea reduction of fares, or public ownership or something of 
that sort.” The company doesn’t believe in public ownership; so it puts its expenses 
and capitalization high enough, and its receipts low enough to show an innocent-look- 
ing margin of 8 per cent net profit on its claimed investment — watered stock, multi- 
plied horses, bloated real estate, and all. And this ingenious trick of bookkeeping is 
one of the things that make our commissions utterly useless; they take the reports 
the companies furnish, and the companies consequently can always make it appear 
that they are receiving no more than a reasonable profit. 


































THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE DISPENSARY. 


BY R. Il. HEMPHILL. 


Tue evils of strong drink are known of all men. 4 could not 
enumerate them if every page of this magazine was at my dis- 
posal, for they are too many. We cannot escape these evils 
without first suppressing the cause. The moral element of all 
nations has always struggled to put down the liquor traffic, the 
source of such a multitude of evils. Partial victory has rewarded 
some efforts, others have met with total defeat; but each day 
brings forward new ideas and plans for the solution of the 
whiskey problem. The South Carolina method is the latest of 
these, and promises to be more effective in diminishing the evils 
of drunkenness than any plan heretofore adopted. 

In South Carolina the first movement on this line was to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors outside of incorporated 
towns. This was the beginning of a great reformation in the 
laws of our state relating to the liquor traffic, a step toward 
righting the wrongs suffered and transmitted from sire to son 
for years, for like unto the father will be the son; bad examples 
are followed by bad practices, as a rule. 

The high-license system was next tried, the object being to 
reduce the number of saloons in the different towns by placing 
such a high license fee on the business that only a few could 
engage in it. This modified the saloon evil and paved the way 
for something better. 

After this the local-option law followed, by which towns could 
determine by vote for or against the sale of whiskey. Elections 
were held, and a number of the towns went “dry.” The idea 
met with favor, and about seven counties were made dry by act 
of the legislature without the formality of a popular vote. 

These measures were all good so far as they went, but no 
special means of enforcing these laws having been provided, 
they were successfully evaded, and in the end resulted in a little 
more than the expense of legislation. This state of affairs con- 
tinued for some time. The people were dissatisfied, and de- 
manded more drastic measures, and it was decided to try a plan 
similar to that which has prevailed for years in Norway and 
Sweden. This plan is known as the Dispensary Law, which was 
introduced in the South Carolina senate in 1892, by Hon. John 
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Gary Evans, the present governor of the state. It was a remark- 
able bill, and is now considered by thoughtful men the best law 
on our statute-books. 

The supreme court of the state did not know exactly how to 
regard the law, and delivered two directly contradictory deci- 
sions on its constitutionality. The court first decided that the 
Dispensary Law was a law not to raise revenue, but to regulate 
the sale of liquor, and therefore constitutional. The second 
decision was that the purpose of the Dispensary Law was to 
raise revenue for the state, and that, wwerc_ore, it was unconstitu- 
tional. Fortunately this decision was made upon the Dispensary 
Law of 1892, which had been superseded by an act known as 
the Dispensary Law of 1893. Therefore the ‘decision was of no 
practical effect, and the dispensary is still operated under the 
law of 1893, entitled “ An Act to declare the law in reference to 
and further regulate the use, sale, consumption, transportation, 
and disposition of alcoholic liquids and liquors, within the state 
of South Carolina, and to police the same.” 

The law affected only the whiskey element of the state, and 
from that source arose the chief opposition to the law. But 
after two years of firm enforcement the saloon-keepers have lost 
heart and are leaving all sections of the state. The supporters 
of the law considered this a long step in the right direction. For 
the liquor-dealers to relinquish their hold on the state and leave 
it in the hands of law-abiding citizens meant the uplifting of 
humanity and a deliverance of the coming generation from the 
evils of strong drink. During the present generation perfect 
redemption is not expected, for you cannot keep men who have 
been accustomed to drinking all ‘their lives from getting whiskey. 
Our only hope of redemption from the evils of the liquor traffic 
was for the state to so regulate the sale of ardent spirits that the 
youth of the country might not acquire a taste for alcoholic 
drinks. 

According to the Dispensary Law it is deemed a misdemeanor 
for any dispenser to sell to minors or inebriates, and the only 
chance the youth or drunkard had to obtain whiskey was to 
patronize «blind tigers” (lawless dealers in contraband liquor), 
who continued to sell liquor throughout the state after the pass- 
age of the Dispensary Law. Great risk was run in doing so, for, 
if detected, violators of the law were punishable by a fine of not 
less than five hundred dollars and imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for not less than one year for each offence. 

To suppress this trade the state board of control, consisting of 
the governor, attorney general, and comptroller general, was 
given power to appoint a special force of one or more state con- 
stables, to be paid out of the profits derived from the sales made 
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by dispensaries. About seventy-five were first appointed, but 
the force has been reduced recently to thirty-five. The greater 
part of this number are stationed near the border-lines of North 
Carolina and Georgia to seize incoming contraband whiskey. 
These seizures, if not claimed within thirty days, are shipped to 
the state dispensary, which is in Columbia, 8. C., the capital of 
the state. There this whiskey is examined by the chemist of 
the South Carolina College, and if ascertained to be chemically 
pure and of the standard required by the law, it is bottled up in 
quantities of from one pint to five gallons and shipped to differ- 
ent county dispensaries as if purchased by the state commissioner. 
This commissioner is appointed by the governor, holds his office 
for two years, and receives a salary of three thousand dollars per 
annum, which is paid in the same manner as the salaries of state 
officers. His business is to purchase all intoxicating liquors to 
be used in this state, and to furnish the same to dispensers 
appointed in the several counties. 

Before the law was in operation, one thousand bar-rooms were 
in full blast in this state ; now we have less than a hundred dis- 
pensaries, managed by men of good standing, who are abstainers 
and have the respect of the communities in which they live, 
Dispensers are paid regular salaries; they have no inducement 
to solicit trade, and are not expected to do so. 

Saloon-keepers were given a fair showing, for they were 
being dealt with by an administration that believed in “equal 
rights to all, and special privileges to none,” and this act, which 
affected their trade so gravely, instead of going into effect 
immediately upon its approval, became a law on the first of 
July, 1893, allowing liquor-dealers six months to dispose of 
their goods on hand, go into other business, or leave the state. 
The license money they had paid for that year was refunded. 

Dispensaries are closed at six o’clock every afternoon, and 
under no circumstances is whiskey allowed to be sold afterwards. 
All goods are sold for cash and by the package, it being against 
the law for any package to be broken open at the state dispen- 
sary after being sealed there with red sealing-wax. This does 
away with any drinking on the premises, and the noxious fashion 
of social drinking, which has been of such degrading influence 
to the politics as well as to the manhood of half the states in the 
Union. 

The liquor trade is a money-making business, and after all 
expenses of operating the dispensaries are paid, and fifty per 
cent profit reserved for the state, the remaining money is divided 
equally between the town and county in which the dispensary is 
located. This money is used to keep up the roads, reduce 
taxes, or for any public purpose where it is most useful. 
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This regulation of the sale of liquor and the establishment of 
dispensaries is not forced upon the people. Every freehold 
voter in South Carolina is given a choice in the matter at 
primary elections held for that purpose, a majority of three- 
fourths of these voters in a township being required by the law 
to favor the establishment of a dispensary before it can be 
located in any town. If no dispensary is desired, no town will 
have whiskey sold in it. Obedience to the law is required and 
obtained by proper enforcement from the state. 

The trade-mark of the dispensary whiskey is a neatly shaped 
palmetto tree, which it the emblem of the state. In the space 
on each side and just below this tree, in clear-cut letters, are the 
words “South Carolina Dispensary” blown in the bottles, and 
presenting a very attractive design for a trade-mark. The dif- 
ferent qualities of whiskey are designated by the number of 
stars on the packages. The grades range from one to four 
stars, the latter being the finest brand sold. 

In 1890, B. R. Tillman was elected governor of South Caro- 
lina. He was the man our people wanted, and he was reélected 
in 1892. It will ever be remembered by every true South Caro- 
linian that mainly through his good judgment has this law been 
sustained. His determination during the entire struggle was 
like that which immortalized Napoleon when called upon to 
quiet the frenzied mob in the streets of Paris. At the last meet- 
ing of the general assembly he was elected by an overwhelming 
majority as United States senator from South Carolina. He has 
gone to a larger field that needs him sorely. 

The dispensary is a great improvement on any solution of the 
liquor question that has ever been known in this section ot the 
country. It has diminished drunkenness, decreased crime, re- 
duced court expenses, promoted morality, rescued many of the 
fallen, and restored happiness to many homes. Every day the 
law grows in popular favor. 

What a grand republic we should have if it were adopted in 
every one of the United States! It is one of the coming reforms, 
and South Carolina is leading it. 





















THE STATE AND DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
BY REV. FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN. 


Tue immense amount of legislation in England on public 
health falls naturally under two heads; that concerning the 
dwellings of the poor, and that concerning sanitation — the sub- 
jects before the readers of Tue Arena during this and the next 
month. Since there are those who will be convinced more 
readily by facts than by theories, however charming, and since 
the question under discussion, while involving economic morals, 
must by its limitations be treated as one of political expediency, 
it is my purpose to appeal to precedent and to fact. It is there- 
fore necessary to look in the direction of an experience rich 
enough to yield no uncertain light. If the question is consid- 
ered in the light of what seems to be demonstrated in the his- 
tory of the English people, it will be not so much because the 
notable achievements of the United States are less well known, 
as that there were six hundred years of direct legislation in Eng- 
land for or against the poor before America was discovered. 
The long experiment by the interference of the state since the 
laws of Athelstan and Canute concerning the poor, and the laws 
of Elizabeth concerning the dwellings, has made the public 
opinion of England on this subject the most enlightened in the 
world, and has given such weight to the present condition of her 
legislation as no state can afford.to ignore. Certain principles 
have been wrought out of her successive blunders and successes 
and have been transcribed not only in the national exchequer 
but in the national character. These thousand years do not 
stand without beacons throwing certain light on many a present- 
day problem. Actual experience often develops features which 
have been overlooked by theorists, and is on the whole the safest 
guide. While experience unenlightened by a moral ideal makes 
no progress, millenniums are not arrived at by lightning express; 
and the most casual reader of history who has profited by the 
discovery that after so many hundreds of thousands of years the 
human race has got no further along than it has, is ready to sus- 
pect the supreme efficacy of almost any social “ Bradshaw ” 
evolved out of some German’s inner consciousness. 

While the limits of this and the next paper exclude almost 
everything in the way of statistics, I shall endeavor to make 
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enough clear to warrant the conclusion that the matters of sani- 
tation and the dwellings of the poor are national problems ; 
that they have not been solved and will not be solved by the 
doles of the charitably inclined ; that while individual enterprises 
in this direction are successful as far as they go, they are 
altogether inadequate; that the state is the only power com- 
petent to meet exigencies so universal; that leaving its peremp- 
tory duty out of the question it is warranted on sound business 
principles by full financial value received to grapple with the 
problems, not only because such ventures pay cash dividends, 
but because it is to the state more than to the individual that 
direct returns accrue from the prevention of contagion in disease 
and vice and crime, from decreased expense in courts, police, 
prisons, reformatories, asylums, poor-farms, taxes, medical assist- 
ance, free hospitals, etc., to say nothing of the vital stuff with- 
out which there can be no strong nation, vigor in bone and blood 
and sinew, sound mind and pure morals. 

One phase of the problem of dwellings for the poor falls out- 
side the scope of this paper. The ideal home of the poor man 
is the suburban home, where he can live near green fields and 
flowing streams and cultivate his own “garden patch.” When 
this becomes possible it will be difficult to find those abnormal 
gutter-bred creatures of “Christian” civilization who sleep 
around on curb-stones awaiting any criminal opportunity or the 
first revolutionary incitement to riot —like harpies, ever ready 
to “foul the record of the honest army of the unemployed.” 
But such a condition depends upon cheap and rapid transit. 
This is impossible with the waste necessary to several competing 
lines; as impossible, quite, under private monopoly. For ex- 
ample, within a few days of this writing (January, 1895) some 
of the southern roads having their termini in London have ad- 
vanced the prices on third-class fares about thirty-three per cent, 
thus taxing the laboring men whose fares constitute eighty-eight 
per cent of the passenger revenues of the roads, for the benefit 
of those who pay four per cent and eight per cent in first-and 
second-class fares. National ownership of railroads alone can 
make possible fares cheap enough to allow laboring men sub- 
urban dwellings, even with cheapened lands and rents. The 
poor must still huddle together in cities until they have a shorter 
day’s work; until they have three hundred days’ work in the 
year; and until the state runs and operates the means of transit 
on the same principles upon which it now owns and operates the 
ietter post. 

The modern tendency toward the congestion of population in 
large centres has multiplied and emphasized the evils of a prob- 
lem which has ceased to be one of private charity and has 
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become a question of politics. The ideals of a once dominant 
commercialism, the two articles of whose creed seem to be homo 
homini lupus and “ Whatever is, is right,” have been found so 
hopelessly inadequate to cope with modern problems that civil- 
ized states, following the foremost of all instincts, that of self- 
preservation, have undertaken to pronounce sentence of death 
upon the “let-alone” theory of commercialism, by invading in a 
thousand ways the “inalienable rights” and the “natural liber- 
ties” of the individual and the class. The old doctrine of 
laissez-faire, laissez-aller, triumphant in Europe during the reign 
of Adam Smith, and unduly influencing the ideals of American 
statecraft in their incipiency, long ago proved its divine right to 
be abolished, even were it not for the modern reéxamination of 
the scope, aim, and function of the state in the economic as well 
as in the more characteristically political affairs of men. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to be about the only consistent 
surviving philosophical relic of those good old days when men 
thought they could attend to their own business. Even though 
there is no real sense in which society is an organism, as Mr. 
Spencer, to the sorrow of the bald individualism he claims to 
support, would have us believe, there is certainly creeping into 
popular thought a deep sense of a certain solidarity to the life of 
a nation, and a feeling that the injury of one is the injury of all. 
Legislation, all over the world, is working'more or less vaguely 
from the assumptions that the state cannot afford injustice, and 
that there cannot be justice with unchecked human rapacity. 
The principle of state interference in “ business,” therefore, is no 
new principle; it is already embodied in every civilized nation’s 
political life. Even in that reversal of all ethical principle in 
American “ McKinleyism,” which protects the strong against the 
weak, and undertakes to nourish at the public breast our “infant” 
industries through their second childhood, there is an illustration 
of the state invasion of the industrial domain, even though by 
way of imposing outrageous prices upon the public in the inter- 
ests of a class. 

The venerable teaching that “No man liveth to himself alone” 
(the Marchese di Pullman e Cia, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) seems likely to undergo resuscitation ; likewise a venerable 
commandment, translated from the original Hebrew, “Thou shalt 
not exploit.” The general question is not “ Has the state a right 
to interfere?” but “ Hoay far has the state a right to interfere?” 
The difference between a savage and a civilized state is the 
difference between higgledy-piggledy and the order of justice. 
Civilization has no better standard of measurement than the 
degree to which the “natural liberty” of the indivilual or the 
class is subordinated to the welfare of the public. Dies ire is 
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approaching for all financial and commercial pirates, heroes, 
bushwhackers, Napoleons, and anarchists generally, and all others 
who insist on running their own business to suit only themselves. 
Even some orthodox political economists are concluding that the 
world has had enough of mercantile anarchy, and would like to 
try law and order awhile. 

In fact, behind this increasing socializing tendency, this widen- 
ing of the realm of law, this multiplication of the functions of 
the state, this quickening of the consciousness of humanity and 
all the high concerns thereof, lies the promise of a political re- 
naissance, a new birth of long-forgotten dreams. The immortal 
spirit of those Greeks who in so many things lived near to beauty 
and to truth, while the dew of the dawn of thought was still 
upon them, seems to be living again in those ideals that hold the 
state not a mechanism of government, but a people; not an 
aggregate of warring atoms, but an organic unity, “a partnership 
in all science, in all art, in every virtue, in all perfection.” That 
conception of law which was to the Greek both reason and the 
public conscience made articulate, that theory of politics which 
had to do not only with man’s highest relations but at the same 
time with all those conditions under which alone he attains his 
fullest, his almost divine development, are both alive to-day and 
will be more alive to-morrow. We have learned a thing or two 
since Pericles and Aristotle, and we have invented somewhat; 
but history has yet to record the adventures of a state which has 
practised what those high thinkers preached, and has undertaken 
to legislate toward the highest life of mankind through those 
forms which alone make that life possible. But this half of this 
century has witnessed a remarkable awakening of a long de- 
bauched public sentiment, and many efforts have been made in 
this direction. 

With regard to the limits of the domain of state action in 
economic affairs history seems to show the best results where, 
avoiding the extremes of laissez-faire on the one hand and state 
socialism on the other, legislation has been guided by some such 
principles as those held by that new economy of which Pro- 
fessor Jowett was first to speak, which Ruskin and Carlyle fol- 
lowed, to which Sismondi and Mazzini were devoted, and to 
which Arnold Toynbee gives voice in the following words : 


We have not abandoned our old belief in liberty, justice, and self- 
help, but we say that under certain conditions the people cannot help 
themselves, and that then they should be helped by the state represent- 
ing directly the whole people. In giving this state help we make three 
conditions: first, the matter must be one of primary social importance; 
next, it must be proved to be practicable; thirdly, the state interference 
must not diminish self-reliance. 
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Some such position as this is occupied by the best English re- 
formers. There is no place where its efficacy is better illustrated 
than in sanitation and homes for the poor. The last decade 
has witnessed a remarkable revival of intelligent opinion on the 
subject of the homes of the poor. In 1883 Rev. A. Mearns, in 
behalf of the London Congregational Union, published “ The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” revealing a ghastly condition of 
social life, and “a state of ungodliness, crime, abject poverty, 
and despairing misery which it would be impossible to exagger- 
ate, as it would be fitly to describe.” Says Mr. Mearns: 


Whilst we have been building our churches and solacing ourselves 
with our religion, and dreaming that the millennium was coming, the 
poor have been growing poorer, the wretched more miserable, and the 
immoral more corrupt; the gulf has been daily widening which sepa- 
rates the lowest classes of the community from our churches and chap- 
els, and from all decency and civilization. It is easy to bring an array 
of facts which seem to point to the opposite conclusion. . . . But what 
does it all amount to? We are simply living in a fool’s paradise if we 
suppose that all these agencies combined are doing a thousandth part 
of what ought to be done, a hundredth part of what might be done, by 
the Church of Christ. We must face the facts, and these compel the 
conviction that this terrible flood of sin and misery is gaining upon us. 
It is rising every day. 


The parish church of Brompton, the next to the parish in 
which Mr. Mearns was an active pastor, thinking this book a 
nonconformists sensation or a dissenting lie, undertook to make 
an investigation to ease the public conscience. But upon careful 
inquiry, the Brompton commission was obliged to state that Mr. 
Mearns’ account was understated, and that things were in reality 
much worse than he had represented them. <A wide discussion 
followed in daily papers, pamphlets, and reviews, notably a con- 
troversy between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, leading 
to the appointment in the next year of a royal commission, with 
the Prince of Wales, Cardinal Manning, Lord Salisbury, and 
other eminent men as members. The commission sat for two 
years, bringing out the most complete report of the kind ever 
published, with recommendations that old laws be amended and 
new ones made to meet the extraordinary demands of the situa- 
tion. This in turn has been followed by the “Housing of the 
Working Classes Act” of 1890, which repeals and consolidates 
no less than fourteen acts dealing with dwellings for the laboring 
classes. 

The ponderous blue book which contains the evidence of two 
years’ sittings and the report of the commission is marvellously 
suggestive. One is led to wonder what kind of a “life” the 
people led in the Tyndall buildings, which when condemned*and 
destroyed were so full of vermin that the workmen struck and 
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would not take down the walls until a fire engine charged with 
chemicals had washed them clean. One pauses to ponder over a 
case such as that of a woman Lord Shaftesbury found living with 
her husband and child in one room with a large hole over the 
sewer which the landlord would not mend. 

‘‘T am miserable,” she said. 

“Why?” asked Lord Shaftesbury. 

*«‘ Because every night my husband or I have to sit up by that 
hole and fight the rats all night, for if we did not they would eat 
up the baby. The rats come up often twenty at a time.” 

One imagines “life ” where there are four distinct families with 
children living in one room, all of them upon occasion perform- 
ing every function of nature in the presence of the rest. Lord 
Shaftesbury in comment says he has found that the one-room 
system leads to the one-bed system. Very little imagination is 
required to conceive the state of morality under such conditions, 
or under such as in a case related by the Earl of Crompton. In 
one corner of a room several small children are shivering ; in 
another, on an old mat, is the corpse of another child awaiting 
burial; in another, on a heap of straw, lies the mother momen- 
tarily expecting her next confinement. These are a few of the 
incidents which run up at a sickening speed into the thousands; 
and they are repeated every day with all the variations a diaboli- 
cal permutation will permit, while there are still to be found in 
the land “ Christian ” theologians pulling one another’s hair over 
one another’s orthodoxy. 

There is no possibility of getting any adequate idea of the 
condition of the world’s poor into human comprehension. Even 
the cumbrous report of the royal commission fails, while it seems 
instinct with life as one reads. The old skeletons of legal pages 
breathe and writhe and reek “as of souls in pain.” One cannot 
rehearse the worst facts. The vast array of unmentionable con- 
ditions which greet one makes one feel charitably inclined 
toward the “soft dean” of whom Pope spoke, who toid his con- 
gregation in Whitehall (1713), that if they did not vouchsafe to 
give their lives a new turn they must certainly go to a place 
which he did not think fit to name in that courtly audience. 
The worst is absolutely unmentionable; it is even unimagin- 
able, till one sees something of it. The sense grows upon one of 
the utter helplessness of any moral or intellectual improvement 
until such ghastly conditions of life are wiped out of existence 
by the very power this vampire has by the throat. That power 
is the state. What can the church do until the state acts? The 
church cannot leap into this mire and lift until it has something 
to sfand on. Nevertheless the church cannot wait; it must act ; 
it can enlighten and then coerce the state. The rational action 
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of the church is not in the field, but at headquarters. It is not 
to preach with St. Anthony to the fishes, but to mend the nets. 
We are working unintelligently, going ahead blindfold, until we 
approach this problem at the core. 

People, the conditions of whose lives are filth, disease, hunger, 
and crime, are unable to apprehend the spiritual life. What 
reception do they give preachers in a vicious neighborhood? It 
is not long since Canon Freemantle, after lecturing to laboring 
men at Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel, was knocked down and 
robbed before scores of people in a neighborhood where they 
have had twenty years of college settlement. A clergyman 
laboring in another such district says he is often met with the 
retort, “What you say may be true, but we do not care twopence 
about it.” The record commissioners do not attribute this in- 
difference to hostility or scepticism, but “to the straining of 
every nerve and the absorption of every power in the struggle 
for existence which extreme poverty produces.” “ Leaden in- 
difference to religion, the result of hopeless penury, is settling 
down more and more into the hearts of the people and is making 
religious work harder and harder.” It is certain that, as Emer- 
son says, “He only can give who has”; and it is as true that 
when every atom of vital energy is expended in one direction 
there is none left to expend in another. What hunger and 
thirst and cold will do to dehumanize human beings is shown in 
the records of shipwrecks and polar expeditions and the like. 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty. It is impossible 
for the divine life to flourish in an environment of one room con- 
taining four families, or even one family living under conditions 
too evil for beasts. 

“ How far,” says Professor Rogers, in “ Work and Wages,” 
“beggary, wretchedness, and crime, with their most fruitful con- 
comitants, drunkenness and hopelessness, reciprocally act on 
each other we cannot and never shall be able to tell. We know 
that they are the miserable circle in which thousands of our 
people, especially in London, revolve.” A recognition of this 
truth is found as far back as an old act of 1533: “A marvellous 
multitude of the people of the realm be not able to provide meat, 
drink, and clothes necessary for themselves, their ~wives and 
children, and be so discouraged with misery and poverty that 
they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other inconvenience, or piti- 
fully die for hunger and cold.” Beyond question the grinding 
conditions of poverty alone crush the poor, to say nothing of the 
overcrowding in the great forestry of buildings where human 
beings live uninspected by civilization. 

It is also certain that in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
other cities where model dwellings have been built, a new moral 
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life has followed and a new prosperity. Dr. McCall of Glasgow 
says concerning the experiment of that city: 

Through these operations, the city has been cleared of the foulest 
dens of crime and profligacy, and their occupants have been scattered 
amongst a population breathing a purer atmosphere, thereby affording 
facilities to the police for bringing the vicious to justice more easily 
and certainly than when the whole formed a concentrated and combined 
colony of ruffianism. 


Dr. Harris, corresponding secretary of the Prison Association, 
New York, has made a similar testimony before the legislature 
of that state, which is too striking to be omitted: 

Eighty-eight per cent or more of crimes against property or person 
are perpetrated by individuals who have either lost connection with 
home life, or never had any, or whose homes had ceased to be sufli- 
ciently separate, decent, and desirable to afford what are regarded as 
ordinary wholesome influences of home and family. 


Such a statement from an expert is at least significant of what 
in a preventive way might be accomplished to reduce the great 
volume of the world’s crime, and much of the misery and shame 
that are impossible to catalogue, by keeping clean and airy the 
perennial spring of faith and truth—the home. The premier 
of England, speaking in London, in June, 1877, of some blocks 
of improved dwellings for the poor, said: 

The health of the people is really the foundation upon which all 
their happiness and all their power as a state depend. It is quite pos- 
sible for a kingdom to be inhabited by an able, active population; you 
may have skilled manufacturers, and you may have a productive agri- 
culture; the arts may flourish, architecture may cover your land with 
temples and palaces; you may have even the material power to defend 
and support all these acquisitions; you may have arms of precision and 
fleets of torpedoes; but if the population is stationary, or yearly dimin- 
ishes; if while it diminishes in number, it diminishes also in stature 
and strength, that country is ultimately doomed. And speaking to 
those who, I hope, are proud of the empire to which they belong, I 
recommend to them by all means in their power to assist the movement 
now prevalent for improving the condition of the people by ameliorat- 
ing the dwellings in which they live. The health of the people is, in my 
opinion, the first duty of the statesman. 

Cannot the state afford to protect the homes that exist, and 
make possible some which have no existence ? 

Truly there are factors in civilization other than environment. 
We may, of course, regenerate slums forever, but the vital factor 
is the regeneration of the slummite. A pamphlet has been 
written which I do not pretend to have read, but its title contains 
more wisdom than some books — “ Does the sty make the pig, 
or does the pig make the sty?” Those whose normal element 
it is to go a-pigging will make piggeries of parlors. Model 
dwellings will not remake a race, nor will prosperity. There is 
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something beneath that. That something is a changed and 
renewed life. But the life of the spirit must be lifted out of 
sties. It would seem, then, to follow, that before this happens, 
the slummite is not the only one to be regenerated. lomo 
homini lupus is not merely a chance phrase of Plautus. It is 
the key to history ; only the wolfishness exhibited in the records 
of the world’s long carnage of war has lately lost even a lupine 
dignity, and, contemplating some phases of one modern century 
of laisser-faire commercialism, preserving ferocity without chiv- 
alry, we begin to suspect that men are not even wolves, but 
jackals. So that regeneration is a process for those who live in 
dens as well as for those who live in pens. 

But these influences do not concern us here. Regeneration is 
a church doctrine ; perhaps the church will see to it. Perhaps 
we shall catch larks when the sky falls. What concerns the 
state is to make it possible for spiritual influences to work. Peo- 
ple cannot be legislated into righteousness. But the state can 
crush an environment in which so many myriads of human be- 
ings grind and sweat, propagate and die. Legislation can make 
it possible for them to stretch themselves, breathe a full breath, 
rally from the crushing hopelessness of their lot, climb upon 
their feet, and achieve the high and full destiny for which they 
were designed when they were created in the image of High God. 
It is distinctly within the scope of legislation to break all fetters 
on honest men and give them a chance. Among the funda- 
mental problems of a just state is that primary one which shall 
impose upon its entire fhembership such forms for industrial 
and commercial activity as shall make it impossible for any one 
man to accumulate stores of wealth which he cannot use if he 
devotes his whole time to it; and impossible, also, for any man 
who works or who is willing to work, to starve, as many are 
actually doing, and are devoting their whole time to that. 

But how is this to be done? For one thing, by a reformation 
in the dwellings of the poor. Yet this must be observed: there 
is a dead line of state help beyond which, experience has shown, 
it is fatal to move. To be helped by dole degrades the poor; it 
insidiously weakens the powers of self-help. This may be said 
to be proved in the history of the English poor laws. If the 
state is to build public schools, parks, or dwellings, those who re- 
ceive the benefit must be made to feel that it is not their dole 
but their due ; that they pay for them in a higher sense than any 
snob ever paid for his pug, or any millionnaire for his coach and 
four. There can be no loss of self-respect to the men and women 
to whom the state undertakes to give their own. But homes for 
the poor, to be most effective, should be built on a paying basis. 
The state could indeed afford to demolish and reconstruct slums 
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at any price; it is the poor who cannot afford it. The state can 
build such dwellings without the suspicion of pauperizing the 
poor —that is, on a business basis; indeed, such has been the 
result. 

Some approximate idea of the wholesome effects such enter- 
prises have upon the thrift of a community is found in the 
single example of the general increase of thrift in Glasgow. 
There are now 240,881 depositors in the Glasgow Postal Savings 
Bank, one in every three and one-sixth of the entire population, 
as against one in every twelve of the population in 1850. The 
facts are all in this direction. 

When stopping to inquire if the right thing, the only possible 
thing, “pays,” one feels as Sismondi felt, when, speaking with 
Ricardo at Geneva, he said, « What, then, is wealth everything 
and is man absolutely nothing?” Suppose it did not “ pay”? 
Does the American free-school system “pay,” to which the 
English object on the ground of a tendency to pauperization in 
the poor getting something for nothing? Do our national pen- 
sions “ pay,” in which we haltingly render our feeble return for 
the immeasurable services which cannot be “ paid”? Did even 
that civil war “ pay” except in the paltry secondary sense that 
a race of slaves was made free, and the Union was preserved? 
There are certainly phases of direct profit and loss to this ques- 
tion which lie wholly outside financial reports. Does anyone 
ask if it “ pays”? The facts make answer, it does “pay.” For 
once economic expedience is on the side of political morality. 
The rents charged by “ rookery” owners have been extortionate. 
These places are often the best-paying properties in a city. 
They are conducted on the principle that the earth is the land- 
lord’s and the fulness thereof. Competition against such land- 
lords is not difficult, because their prices are so high. 

It is still too early to judge of the business aspects of the 
results of the new laws of 1890, because, even with no unneces- 
sary delays, it requires at least four years of legal proceedings, 
red tape, demolition, and construction before the buildings are 
complete. In the municipal undertakings of Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and other cities, details of which cannot be 
rehearsed here, it has been found that the rentals are paying 
interest and principal, and that in course of time the cities will 
own, free of expense, their model dwellings, besides having 
accomplished wonders in the reduction of the death rate and in 
the general cleansing of the civic life. 

Mr. Ruskin, who advanced the capital for Miss Octavia B. 
Hill’s private enterprise, has expressed satisfaction with the 
financial return on the outlay. The Peabody undertaking, ac- 
commodating 20,374 persons at an average cost of $1.20 per week, 
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including rent of apartments, use of water, laundries, sculleries, 
and bathrooms, is not only paying $150,000 of the principal 
every year, but it shows a birth rate of nearly nine in a thousand 
above the average of London, and a death rate of one in a thou- 
sand below the average of London, including its healthiest 
districts. It “pays.” The improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, which accommodates 30,000 persons, beside having 
brought the death rate down to eleven in a thousand, while the 
average amongst wage-earners is from forty upwards in a thou- 
sand, yields a dividend of five per cent. It “pays.” The 
Artisans’, Laborers’, and General Dwellings Company, operating 
5,000 houses, yields a dividend of five per cent, with stock at 
twelve per cent premium. It “pays.” There are eleven large 
companies operating in Loudon, “ paying” on the average four 
and five-eighths per cent. 

I have yet to hear of the private or municipal undertaking: 
which, while infinitely improving the condition of those who have 
become its tenants, and giving them clean, healthful, well- 
appointed homes for less rental than their nasty rookeries cost, 
has not done it on strictly business principles and made money 
on the transaction. This is true of the model lodging-house of 
the London County Council in Shelton Street, Drury Lane; and 
it will be true of the whole colonies of dwellings for the working- 
classes which the London County Council is now erecting in 
Bethnal Green, Deptford, Greenwich, ten acres of the Milbank 
Prison site, and other places. 

Enough has been indicated to warrant the conclusion that 
state interference in the question is warranted at least under the 
three conditions laid down by Arnold Toynbee : 

First, The matter is of primary social importance. 

Second, It must be found practicable. 

Third, State interference must not diminish self-reliance. 

With regard to actual legislation, a short summary of what is 
now possible under English law will not be malaprépos. The 
royal commission, reporting in 1885, advocated a condensation of 
old laws into more practicable forms, and new ones necessary to 
meet the extraordinary needs of the state. Legislation concern- 
ing dwellings for the poor dates back to the Act of Elizabeth 
(1589), providing that certain four acres of land be given to each 
cottage of an agricultural laborer, and guarding against over- 
crowding with the heaviest penalties. But nothing of modern 
interest in this direction occurred until the middle of this 
century.* 








* A short list of the principal acts of Parliament concerning dwellings for the poor 
enacted during the last half century will be found below for the convenience of an 

who may care to study the development of later English law on this subject. Princi- 
pal acts of Parliament within recent years: 1847, 10 & 11 Vic., c. 17, Waterworks 
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at any price; it is the poor who cannot afford it. The state can 
build such dwellings without the suspicion of pauperizing the 
poor —that is, on a busivess basis; indeed, such has been the 
result. 

Some approximate idea of the wholesome effects such enter- 
prises have upon the thrift of a community is found in the 
single example of the general increase of thrift in Glasgow. 
There are now 240,881 depositors in the Glasgow Postal Savings 
Bank, one in every three and one-sixth of the entire population, 
as against one in every twelve of the population in 1850. The 
facts are all in this direction. 

When stopping to inquire if the right thing, the only possible 
thing, “pays,” one feels as Sismondi felt, when, speaking with 
Ricardo at Geneva, he said, “ What, then, is wealth everything 
and is man absolutely nothiig?” Suppose it did not “ pay”? 
Does the American free-school system “pay,” to which the 
English object on the ground of a tendency to pauperization in 
the poor getting something for nothing? Do our national pen- 
sions “ pay,” in which we haltingly render our feeble return for 
the immeasurable services which cannot be “ paid”? Did even 
that civil war “pay” except in the paltry secondary sense that 
a race of slaves was made free, and the Union was preserved ? 
There are certainly phases of direct profit and loss to this ques- 
tion which lie wholly outside financial reports. Does anyone 
ask if it “ pays”? The facts make answer, it does “pay.” For 
once economic expedience is on the side of political morality. 
The rents charged by “ rookery” ownérs have been extortionate. 
These places are often the best-paying properties in a city. 
They are conducted on the principle that the earth is the land- 
lord’s and the fulness thereof. Competition against such land- 
lords is not difficult, because their prices are so high. 

It is still too early to judge of the business aspects of the 
results of the new laws of 1890, because, even with no unneces- 
sary delays, it requires at least four years of legal proceedings, 
red tape, demolition, and construction before the buildings are 
complete. In the municipal undertakings of Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and other cities, details of which cannot be 
rehearsed here, it has been found that the rentals are paying 
interest and principal, and that in course of time the cities will 
own, free of expense, their model dwellings, besides having 
accomplished wonders in the reduction of the death rate and in 
the general cleansing of the civic life. 

Mr. Ruskin, who advanced the capital for Miss Octavia B. 
Hill’s private enterprise, has expressed satisfaction with the 
financial return on the outlay. The Peabody undertaking, ac- 
commodating 20,374 persons at an average cost of $1.20 per week, 
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including rent of apartments, use of water, laundries, sculleries, 
and bathrooms, is not only paying $150,000 of the principal 
every year, but it shows a birth rate of nearly nine in a thousand 
above the average of London, and a death rate of one in a thou- 
sand below the average of London, including its healthiest 
districts. It “pays.” The improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, which accommodates 30,000 persons, beside having 
brought the death rate down to eleven in a thousand, while the 
average amongst wage-earners is from forty upwards in a thou- 
sand, yields a dividend of five per cent. It “pays.” The 
Artisans’, Laborers’, and General Dwellings Company, operating 
5,000 houses, yields a dividend of five per cent, with stock at 
twelve per cent premium. It “pays.” ‘There are eleven large 
companies operating in London, “ paying” on the average four 
and five-eighths per cent. 

I have yet to hear of the private or municipal undertaking 
which, while infinitely improving the condition of those who have 
become its tenants, and giving them clean, healthful, well- 
appointed homes for less rental than their nasty rookeries cost, 
has not done it on strictly business principles and made money 
on the transaction. This is true of the model lodging-house of 
the London County Council in Shelton Street, Drury Lane; and 
it will be true of the whole colonies of dwellings for the working- 
classes which the London County Council is now erecting in 
Bethnal Green, Deptford, Greenwich, ten acres of the Milbank 
Prison site, and other places. 

Enough has been indicated to warrant the conclusion that 
state interference in the question is warranted at least under the 
three conditions laid down by Arnold Toynbee : 

First, The matter is of primary social importance. 

Second, It must be found practicable. 

Third, State interference must not diminish self-reliance. 

With regard to actual legislation, a short summary of what is 
now possible under English law will not be malaprépos. The 
royal commission, reporting in 1885, advocated a condensation of 
old laws into more practicable forms, and new ones necessary to 
meet the extraordinary needs of the state. Legislation concern- 
ing dwellings for the poor dates back to the Act of Elizabeth 
(1589), providing that certain four acres of land be given to each 
cottage of an agricultural laborer, and guarding against over- 
crowding with the heaviest penalties. But nothing of modern 
interest in this direction occurred until the middle of this 
century.* 





* A short list of the principal acts of Parliament concerning dwellings for the poor 
enacted during the last half century will be found below for the convenience of an 
who may care to study the development of later English law on this subject. Princi- 
pal acts of Parliament within recent years: 1847, 10 & 11 Vic., c. 17, Waterworks 
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In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury secured legislation which provided 
for the demolition of unhealthy houses and the erection of good 
ones. The law has been a dead letter. In 1868 the Torrens 
Act was passed, providing for the gradual improvement or 
demolition of dwellings for the working-classes. If the local 
authorities refused, the Metropolitan Board of Works was per- 
mitted to take the matter in hand; but the law has been mostly 
a dead letter. The Cross Acts of 1875 and 1879 attempted to 
do on a larger scale what the Torrens Acts tried, with the differ- 
ence that the Torrens Acts proceeded more on the principle of the 
responsibility of the owner, while the Cross Acts proceeded on 
the principle of the responsibility of the state, the local authority 
becoming compulsory purchaser of the property and reconstruct- 
ing houses in substitution for those demolished. 

In 1890, all the previous acts were repealed or consolidated in 
one act known as “The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890” (53 & 54 Vic., c. 70). Although the Act is divided into 
seven parts, there are practically but three, and really but one of 
interest here. That is Part I., which is headed “ Unhealthy 
Areas,” and which deals with large areas. Its aim is to clear 
any unhealthy area by the removal of unsanitary houses and 
courts and to replace them by wholesome and healthful dwell- 
ings built on sanitary principles. The method of procedure is 
that the local medical officer may make an “ official representa- 
tion” that any houses, courts, or alleys are unfit for human habi- 
tation, as he finds such to be their condition. Or he may be 
compelled by two or more justices, or by any twelve ratepayers, 
to make such a “representation.” 

If the sanitary defects of such an area “cannot be effectually 
remedied otherwise than by an improvement scheme for the re- 
arrangement and reconstruction of the streets and houses within 
such an area,” the local authority shall, if satisfied of the truth 
of such representation, “pass a resolution that such area is an 
unhealthy area,” and “ proceed to make a scheme for the im- 
provement of such area.” Ample maps, estimates of cost, statis- 
ics, including mortality rates for years, the number, ages, and 
occupations of the inhabitants, general sanitary conditions, etc., 
must accompany the first. representation. The improvement 
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scheme may exclude portions of the area reported, or include 
neighboring lands, to be taken compulsorily, if necessary, to 
make the scheme efficient. The scheme must be publicly adver- 
tised, and notices must be served on everyone likely to be af- 
fected. 

After these preliminary steps, the next is a petition to the 
secretary of state, if in London, to the local government board, 
if elsewhere, praying for an order confirming the scheme. This 
must be supported by ample evidence of particulars and proof 
that the proceedings have been legal. The confirming authority 
listens to the objections, makes a provisional order declaring 
the limits of the area comprised in the scheme, and authorizes 
such scheme to be carried into execution. The provisional or- 
der is introduced as a bill in Parliament, and if not successfully 
opposed becomes a law. After the confirmation the local 
authority must undertake to buy the land and carry out the 
scheme. The price is to be “fair market value,” to be deter- 
mined by arbitrators if necessary. If the rental is enhanced by 
illegal occupations (brothels, gaming-houses, overcrowding, etc.), 
the compensation is to be based according to the rent a landlord 
would be likely to get if the premises were legitimately occupied. 
If nuisances exist, the expense of repair and sanitation, etc., is 
deducted. If the premises are unfit for habitation, compensation 
is to be paid to the amount of land and materials only (bricks, 
tiles, etc.), unfit buildings not to be considered as houses. 

The greatest difference between the new law and the old is 
that what was permissive under the old law is obligatory under 
the new. The difficulty in England has been in the enforcement 
of the laws. Just at this point arises a good example of what 
the church can do in this problem, more to the point than send- 
ing missionaries into slums. A movement arose about ten years 
ago in the Holloway Congregational Church of London, in which 
the late pastor, Rev. Mark Wilks, and John Hamer, Esq., J. P., 
formed a plan to meet the real difficulty and meet it at head- 
quarters. What the laws have accomplished in this direction in 
ten years has been very substantially due to the Mansion House 
Council, instigated by these gentlemen. This council, which is 
one of the best things in England, in its way, is chiefly officered 
by the president, the right honorable the lord mayor; the vice- 
presidents, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Vaughan, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., the chief rabbi; and the honorary 
secretary, John Hamer, Esgq., J. P. 

The aim of the council is “to provide in each parish a body 
of independent persons with adequate knowledge and experi- 
ence, who, with no other object but that of securing to the poor 
the benefits which the legislation has provided them, will inquire 
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into the sanitary condition of the poorer quarters, will ascertain 
whether grievances exist, and if they do, will call the attention 
of the proper authorities to them, and when other expedients fail 
will set the law in motion.” The council employs its own med- 
ical and sanitary inspectors, and has discovered and remedied in 
one year as many as ten thousand unsanitary cases. It has secured 
the condemnation of a large block of “ model” dwellings before 
their occupancy, because it was unfit for habitation, having been 
built as a speculation. It has distributed information, in an 
accurate and popular form, concerning the sanitary laws; at the 
same time it has distributed millions of hand»ills and circulars 
among the poor, as, for example, pamphlets on “ How to Escape 
Cholera.” It has moulded public opinion concerning much- 
needed reforms, and has lived not only to see them carried out, 
but to see its own field widened under the new laws which 
embody the principles it has advocated. 

It would be hopeful to see in the United States the establish- 
ment of, first, a national commission which would undertake to 
make an exhaustive inquiry into the condition of the homes of 
the poor of the whole nation; second, a national éouncil which 
would educate public opinion in the science of national health 
and how best to secure it; and third, an act of Congress which 
would give the United States a set of laws including all that is 
best in existing legislation, together with whatever that is new 
sanitary science can suggest to make them more effective; and 
at the same time give power to municipalities sufficient to meet 
every possible demand in rebuilding their uninhabitable areas on 
a scientific plan. 

The Honorable Edwin Chadwick, the pioneer hero of sanitary 
reform in England, has said: “ By repeating conditions necessary 
we may ensure with certainty that more than one-half of those 
born shall be in their graves by the fifth year, and that those who 
survive shall be stunted, squalid, irritable, and weakly. On the 
other hand we can undertake to erect a city in which the death 
rate shall not exceed ten in a thousand.” Is this worth while? 
Will it “ pay”? 

Private enterprise so far has succeeded in this direction in 
taking one drop out of the ocean of neglect. Only the state is 
able ; only the state is in honor bound to remedy its own undoing. 
These facts seem to say, “ Secure legislation; then enforce the 
law.” As Don Quixote, the sage, said to the patient Sancho 
Panza, “Publish few edicts, but let them be good ; and above all 
see that they are well observed, for edicts that are not kept are 
the same as not made.” ; 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE MysTeRY OF EVELIN DELORME * — Two ‘REVIEWS. 


I. 


‘“*THEeE MYSTERY OF EVELIN DELORME” is a very fascinating and 
skilful bit of writing. There is a certain powerful quality in the 
author’s style— one might say hypnotic itself — which keeps the read- 
er’s mind vibrating in sympathetic wonder, and commands the interest 
to the end. While Mr. Paine does not undertake to discuss the claims 
of hypnotism through this story, or to throw any new light on a theme 
which is attracting so much serious attention to-day, its subject-matter 
deals directly with the practical use to which hypnotism, or mesmerism, 
can be put. To the impressionable mind the question will suggest 
itself, after reading this book, whether hypnotism after all is not a 
greater agency for evil than for good, so far as concerns those weaker- 
minded ones who are generally more subject to its powers. 

Unlike most stories which deal with psychical science, the literary 
flavor is not subordinated or sacrificed to the incidents and to what the 
matter-of-fact: mind will consider the supernatural happenings which 
the author has chosen as his theme. On the contrary, the author has a 
nice sense of the harmony of words, and uses them to express his 
thoughts in such a way that they become something more than sound- 
ing brass or tinkling cymbals. But the author’s evident purpose in this 
instance is to get the reader’s attention fixed on an imaginary case of 
hypnotism, out of which he makes the plot of his story. And while the 
trend of the novel, dealing with questions of to-day, depends less than 
ever before on mystery and plot, it may not be untimely to remark here 
that, from all indications, hypnotism will be a favorite and fertile field 
for the imagination of the novelist of the future to cultivate. 

Mr. Paine’s story deals with a girl who led a dual life through the 
medium of hypnotism. Eva Delorme is an innocent, pure-minded, 
gentle type of girlhood, of superior breeding and quiet manners, who, 
after studying the mesmeric science and believing herself to be a good 
hypnotic subject, applies to a well-known hypnotist to put her under 
his test. From this she awakes a gay, heartless woman of the world, 
the exact opposite to what she seemed before voluntarily undergoing 
the experiment. In her dual character, as Eva Pelorme and Evelin 
March alternately, she sits to an artist who paints her, and who believes 





* «“‘The Mystery of Evelin Delorme: A Hypnotic Story,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Side Pocket Series. Cloth, price 75 cents. Arena Publishing Company. 
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that he is painting two separate persons, as distinct from each other as 
light and darkness. Each wields a great charm and fascination over 
him; one’s personality makes its appeal to his heart through the spir- 
itual, and the other through the senses and animal passions; but the 
former makes the lasting and permanent impression, and rouses the 
deeper love, while in the presence of the other he is weak and plastic, 
and cannot but yield to the intoxication of the moment. 

All this is sketched in a firm outline, rather than followed in detail, a 
great deal being left to the imagination of the reader. We infer, from 
the jealousy and hatred of her rival, whose picture she sees in her 
lover’s studio, that Eva March was never conscious of her dual exis- 
tence in the gentler personality of Eva Delorme, her other self; but we 
get no hint as to whether the pure-minded Eva Delorme was conscious 
or felt the burden of the grosser qualities which belonged to Evelin 
March. But this is part of the mystery. One of the striking remarks 
in the book, and which in a certain sense explains the unexplainableness 
of the mystery, reads: 

Nothing in life is real—itisalla dream. You think your being is reality, and that 
you hear my voice speaking... . . We are the figures— the mimes in some vast hypnotic 


exhibition — the shadows in some gigantic spirit’s disordered dream. Hypnotism has, 
in fact, proven that no one can distinguish the real from the unreal, 


JONATHAN PENN. 


II, 


ANOTHER WITCHCRAFT ERA. — The fact that within a short time the plea of hypno- 
tism has been presented and accepted as valid testimony as an excuse for crime, 
shows that this subject has reached a danger point that renders it a live and burning 
question for our immediate consideration. -— Extract from a letter of Professor Car- 
penter’s in the Boston Transcript. 

Hypnotist TO HANG. Minneapolis, Minn., March 11.— Harry Hayward was this 
morning sentenced to be hanged, June 11, for the murder of Miss Ging. On the 
evening of Dec. 3, 1894, Catherine Ging, a Minneapolis dressmaker, was murdered by 
Claus A. Blixt. The crime was planned by Harry Hayward, who wished to secure 
insurance money amounting to $10,000. He made Blixt kill the woman by means of 
hypnotism. — Boston Post. 

A man who is hypnotized and kept asleep for a week in full view of the public, is 
one of the attractions of the London Royal Aquarium. — Boston Evening Transcript. 

Truly in this very year of grace which, if the mystics of the East are 
to be believed, lies very close to the end of a great cycle to be closed in 
1896, the subject of hypnotism, or mesmerism as it used to be called 
half a century ago, seems to be an all-absorbing one. It is met with 
everywhere. The most popular dramas just now upon the stage are 
those which turn upon the use of hypnotic suggestion. Novels of all 
sorts and sizes, from the penny-dreadful to the latest production of the 
brilliant and phenomenally successful artist Du Maurier, hinge upon the 
use or abuse of this tremendous power, god-like in its efficacy for heal- 
ing and uplifting, if invoked with a reverent desire to accomplish only 
such result; diabolical if wielded for selfish or sensual aims; and harm- 
ful in most cases where it is used simply for curiosity or mere amuse- 
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ment. While there may be differences of opinion as to the wisdom of 
making the use of hypnotic suggestion a subject for legislation, it must 
seem to any person who has observed closely the effect of it upon even 
one person of his acquaintance, that as a plaything for fools or children 
or men and women actuated only by desire for sensual pleasure, it is no 
more fit than a can of dynamite. 

‘*The Mystery of Evelin Delorme ’’ is no mystery at all to such an 
observer, but simply the naturally-to-be-expected result of the inter- 
view with ‘the well-known hypnotist ’’ described in the author’s in- 
troduction. One wonders, indeed, if a conscientious, reputable, and wise 
hypnotist, knowing the fact that so fine a hypnotic subject as he found 
this unprotected girl to be, would surely be liable to become self- 
psychologized after he had once opened the way, through the aid of 
hypnotism, to a double personality for her, would so nonchalantly 
accede to her wish to be thus changed, for even a day, into the appear- 
ance and under the domination of her lower self. But, shutting one’s 
eyes to the incongruity of such a desire on the part of such a paragon of 
virtue as this very Jekyll-Hydish young woman seems to have been in 
her normal state, one accepts the explanation of thé doctor, who has the 
grace to confess naively that he had “ always felt a great and somewhat 
(?) guilty curiosity as to the final result’? of his experiments, and, 
having been prepared by the introduction and the prologue for the 
solution of the question which arose in the hypnotist’s mind, plunges 
into the story of this double life. Itis not along story, and it is well 
told. Pleasant reading it can hardly be to those who care only for a 
love-story, where the end is sure to be, ‘‘ And so they were married and 
lived happy ever after,’’ but it is exciting and suggestive, and well worth 
reading at one sitting. 

The book, one of the uniform Side Pocket Series, is beautifully 
brought out in white and silver, dainty and pleasant to the eye and 
touch. The scenes in the artist’s studio, the sudden growth of real 
love and gross passion between him and his strange sitter, are well and 
delicately managed, and the dramatic situations, as the tragedy begins 
to manifest itself and finally approaches its culmination, are intense yet 
not improbable nor overstrained. In the conversations of the artist and 
his friend there is sometimes much food for thought. For instance 
this: 

‘*Good and bad are relative terms only. Every man fulfils his purpose. I can put 
a stroke of paint on my canvas, and you will call it white. I put another beside it, and 
by contrast the first appears gray. Still another, and the second has become gray, the 
first still darker. And so on until I have reached the purest white we know. It is the 
same with humanity. Men are only dark or light as they are contrasted with others; 
nor can they avoid the place they occupy on God’s canvas any more than my colors can 
change their places on mine.” 

‘‘ You believe in fate, then, and the absence of moral freedom,”’ says 
his friend. 

Space and time are here too limited to quote more of the conversation 
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or the allusions to the hypnotic exhibition (pp. 50-54) which hold the © 
gist of the teaching of a certain school. 

As a study of the light and shadow in man’s dual nature and the 
danger of allowing the darker to overbalance the lighter, the book holds 
its place as an educator, while the story itself moves on so swiftly and 
becomes so absorbing that the interest does not flag until the end. 

J. A. DAWLEY. 


‘““ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A Day.’’* 


Quite recently Grant Allen, in an optimistic state of prophecy, said 
that one of the characteristics of the literature of the twentieth century 
(and he gives those who demur from this until the year 1920 to answer 
him) will be that it will be profoundly informed and inspired by the eth- 
ical spirit, that it will be sociological, and that it will deal with social and 
economic questions which will give it a sharp new flavor. Just about 
that time a book was already going through the press of the Arena Pub- 
lishing Company, which now appears before us in a neat red cover, en- 
titled ‘‘ One Thousand Dollars a Day,’’ by Miss Adeline Knapp. It only 
requires an attentive hour’s perusal to find out that Miss Knapp has an- 
ticipated, by a quarter of a century, Mr. Allen’s most sanguine predic- 
tions; for her book is imbued with all the above-mentioned qualities, and 
it not only has a sharp new flavor attaching to it, but one which every 
thinking mind must certainly acquire a taste for. It is an original com- 
pound, though some of the ingredients it contains are old ones, chief 
among which is abstract justice, which, when applied in Miss Knapp’s 
original way to all the latest conditions of society, carries with it an 
original and forcible moral. 

Economics is a subject which has lately attracted many writers of fic- 
tion, though they have generally dealt with it in a very crude and there- 
fore futile way. The spirit with these writers is often true, but the 
pen is unable to express it; earnestness predominates, but tact is want- 
ing; wrongs and injustice are felt, but discrimination is lacking, righteous 
indignation alone proving a weak weapon. As Rome was not built in a 
day, so the foundations of Utopias are often frail and unsafe-looking in 
many anovel. Miss Knapp, however, sees and feels too deeply at present 
to do more in her book than to call the attention of the thoughtful 
men and women of America, to whom it is appropriately dedicated, to 
certain facts, phases, and conditions which obtain to-day between man 
and man, capital and labor, state and subject, city and citizen, and also 
to the results of the application of technical law — made deliberately for 
the protection of property alone —to peculiar and isolated cases. 

This little book contains five sketches, mostly in parable and fable 
form. The lesson, in its clearness, which is taught throughout these 
pages is like unto Christ’s parable of the viney ard and the laborers. 





** One Thousand Dollars a Day: Studies in Practical Economics,” by Adeline 
Knapp. Arena Publishing Company. 
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The fable is a grand style of expression to adopt when one has a burn- 
ing truth to tell, a lesson to teach, a simple ‘“‘ Wherefore?’* to ask; 
though only to a few is given the necessary talent to use it effectively. 
Miss Knapp has used this form of expression with much skill and 
nicety of proportion, in a truly original way, which suggests new possi- 
bilities and greater freedom of style for the writer of the future, rather 
than reminding us of sop, La Fontaine, or Lessing. 

That money itself is artificial and valueless, and that labor, being 
necessary, is priceless and invaluable, is proved to us in ‘* One Thousand 
Dollars a Day,” in a style as easily and simply grasped as the propo- 
sition that 1, plus 2, less 3, equals 0. It pictures a state of affairs 
where every adult citizen receives from the Anti-Poverty Government 
one thousand dollars a day. The outcome of this state of things is that, 
all having more money than they can store away, no one can obtain the 
necessaries of life, as all the people who used to be the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water refuse to continue their occupation, there being 
no longer any necessity to work for money. The people solve the 
problem for themselves, and they make the natural exchange of the 
country Labor instead of Money. A carpenter performs work for the 
same amount of the work of the digger, and the digger exchanges his 
labor for that of the plumber, and so on. Labor proves to be the only 
true and natural passport to possessions; the laborer is always worthy 
of his hire; and the idle man is a useless incumbrance on society. The 
true basis of a nation’s wealth is its industrial productiveness. This 
being proved, it would take a pettifogging mind to argue the morality of 
the present industrial system, where the idle minority steals for itself 
and generations of its posterity the actual earnings and rewards that 
rightly beiong to the industrious majority, practically making slaves of 
the unborn millions of to-morrow and the day after — taking a mortgage 
on their bodies and minds before they enter this world. This is a 
powerful piece of work, and the moral is written in letters that ‘“‘ he 
who runs may read.”’ 

‘‘ The Sick Man” deals also with our upside-down economics. In this 
fable Miss Knapp draws a vivid analogy between the nation and the 
body corporeal. The brotherhood of manis shown ‘to be the only rea- 
sonable state of society. In this remarkably clever and suggestive piece 
of writing the writer gives us the arguments pro and con, in a dialogue 
between the little corpuscles in the sick body, on the equal distribution 
of the circulation, as under its present state the liver gradually absorbs 
the resources of the entire body, leaving many of the corpuscles in an 
unhealthy condition, which react on the body, making the entire organ- 
ism unsound. Miss Knapp’s little corpuscles’ arguments are elastic, and 
they can be applied, without any veneer or varnish, and carry their own 
satire against those who prate about the necessity and sanity of cut- 
throat competition and famine-producing overproduction. ‘Fatty de- 
generaticn of the liver. That organ had diverted to itself the living of 
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the entire organism, and death was inevitable,’’ is the significant post 
mortem report on the death of the sick man. 

Perhaps the most striking of the sketches is ‘‘ The Discontented Ma- 
chine: An Economic Study.” Its lesson is taught in a very insidious 
manner; and it is evidently calculated to set one thinking seriously over 
the labor-saving machine problems, and the future of the worker. The 
Discontented Machine stops work — goes on strike — because it feels, 
after turning out somuch valuable work, that simply to get oiled, kept in 
gear and in good running order, is to be imposed upon. It wants to be 
paid something for itself,~‘as labor is.”” The owner, who has discharged 
‘ a lot of his men for the sake of this ungrateful piece of mechanism, ex- 
plains to it that labor made it, and that not one of the men it replaced 
ever made more than “a bare living,’’ and that it was even much better 
cared for than any of the men used to be on their “living wage.” The 
owner, however, is a little reserved even with his steely employee, and 
refrains from telling it that the reason it is better cared for than the 
men, is because the men are so cheap, and as soon as one grows rusty 
and wornout a hundred new bodies are ready to be broken in, and the 
employer saves oiling expenses. The point raised by the author in this 
story is that the laborer to-day is not paid anything for himself. Labor 
gets wages to keep it in working order for a time; but what gets the 
laborer? The expenditures which the employers put out in wages are 
for mere labor —‘‘in order that it may live.” The laborer in laboring is 
bound to deliver himself with his labor for nothing. Only his work is 
wanted; but the power to perform being the man, he, with his endow- 
ments, is thrown in gratis. The writer leaves open the question as to 
whether or not this is as it should be, but pointedly suggests that the 
laborer must do a deal of thinking himself before any tangible solution 
of this problem is presented. 

“Getting Ahead,” a sketch from life, is a tragedy of western farm 
life, on land owned by combinations of capital and guarded and tyran- 
nized over by their agents and middlemen; and shows how the cause of 
“law and order’’ operates against the desperate, oppressed, horny- 
handed sons of toil. The theme and treatment of this sketch rank with 
Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘ Under the Lion’s Paw.”’ 

On the whole, these are the best stories we remember that have been 
written dealing with the social and economic questions of the day. In- 
cidentally they give the lie direct to those who arrue that a woman’s 
mind is so constituted that she cannot grasp the complex problems 
presented in political and economic science. It has always been 
claimed that a woman’s logic could not comprehend the universal; but 
this is precisely our author’s strong point. She goes right to the heart 
of the matter, and none of the sentimental sophistries and side issues 
of partisan clamor distract her for a moment. Very few writers, men 
or women, have such a certain touch, shown in every word, as is re- 
vealed in these short sketches. Miss Knapp’s style does not betray 
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any weak ‘“‘ feminine’ touch. Itis direct and straight to the point. It 
is a “ well-groomed’’ style— without a superfluous word, but every 
aim she takes hits the mark. She makes her appeal to the judgment 
and intelligence rather than to the emotions, which latter only bring 
about flash-light resolves and a quick, lightning-passing sympathy, 
leaving no traces behind. Miss Knapp brings much sympathy to her 
subject that has a true ring to it. In ‘‘ Getting Ahead’ we feel it to the 
end; and yet the author never comes before the footlights to impress it 
on us, nor does she measure it out in parentheses. The spirit of the 
author broods over the grouping of her characters, and her strength is 
in telling a simple truth clearly and without repetition. Her sympathy 
is not blurred and only half seen through tears; it is a sympathy which 
takes in the whole perspective and surroundings with questioning, burn- 
ing, dry, wide-open eyes, and which enables her to give a graphic, vivid 
picture that leaves a deep impression on the reader’s mind and heart. 
WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE, 


Two NoveEts By W. W. WHEELER.* 


LIFE. 


This book, by W. W. Wheeler, whose portrait, as shown upon the 
cover, has a surprising likeness to that of the president of a certain 
occult society in Boston, is indeed a new departure in the field of 
romance, and, despite its crude style and evident signs of over-hasty or 
careless editing, showing that its author was more concerned for the 
matter than the manner in its preparation, it will repay careful and con- 
siderate reading. In the guise of a novel and the character of a success- 
ful lawyer unsophisticated as to women’s ways, and ignorant of most 
things outside his own especial province, the author has succeeded in 
presenting most of the theories and teachings of the hypnotists, spir- 
itualists, phenomenalists, theosophists, mental scientists, faithists, 
theorists, and all the other ists who are clamoring to be heard in these 
latter days. And he has done this in such a fashion that whether one 
is a believer in any of these things, or a believer in nothing, an agnostic 
or a materialist, a student of occult lore or a veritable Gradgrind in 
search of ‘ Facts, sir, facts,” each will find in the book something to 
arrest his attention and awaken his interest, and, it may be, to cause 
him to change all his preconceived opinions and his former point of 
view. 

The story opens with the announcement of a death, which, coming to 
the eye of our lawyer-author, causes him to proceed at once to Meriden, 
in the “land of steady habits,”’ to offer sympathy and service to the 
sister of his deceased( ?) friend. How unexpected complications caused 





* “ Life, a Novel.” by William W. Wheeler. Paper; pp. 287; price 50 cents. Arena 
Publishing Company. 

“« Rest, a Novel,” by William W. Wheeler. Paper; pp. 280; price 50 cents. Arena 
Publishing Company. 
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him to marry a woman whom he and everybody else had deemed insane 
a few hours earlier; how, being a married man, he yet had no wife; 
how the supposed dead man, resuscitated by hypnotic power from a 
longer trance than any he had before experienced, received his new- 
made brother-in-law, — all this and the description of other ludicrous 
situations hold the attention of the reader on the qui vive until the end 
of the story; while the relation of Joe’s experiences, the arguments and 
objections of the hypnotic specialist, the matter-of-fact acceptance of 
the situation by all parties except the creed-bound churchwoman, 
appeal to one’s reason, and force one to give respectful attention to the 
expression of views perhaps heretofore unconsidered. There is a 
marked difference in style, too, when these subjects are discussed; and 
the reader, having no longer to note or excuse grave errors in construc- 
tion or infelicities of expression, is carried along in the current of dis- 
cussion and roused to healthy thought, whether he accepts the speaker’s 
view or not. 

Of course, as may be supposed from the title, the ‘‘ reason for being ”’ 
of the book is to elucidate the views of Life held by the author; its 
philosophy and reason, of which, as he says, there is always something 
to be taught and something to be learned; something about its possibil- 
ities and its probable outcome; not so much what it has been in the 
past or might be in the future, as what it is in the ETERNAL Now of 
which the Gnostics teach. His views are at least worth respectful con- 
sideration, and may cause some earnest reader to study further into the 
‘¢ Power of Will and Working of Wisdom,”’ the mode of motion we call 
LIFE. J. A. DAWLEY. 


REST. 


Perhaps it is only a fancy of the present critic’s that all the little 
cherubs at the top of the front cover of this strange book look askance 
in round-eyed wonder toward the portrait at the left, below, whose 
‘‘dome of thought,” as Bill Nye says, would certainly delight a phrenol- 
ogist with its display of mirthfulness and ideality, marvellousness and 
destructiveness and all the rest of the ‘‘nesses’’ which go to make a 
capital story-teller. Maybe the little old “ Art-for-Truth” man who 
looks so dignified wherever else he appears in the familiar trademark of 
the Arena Publishing Company, does not really seem to have puckered 
up his mouth on the same cover, as if to say, ‘‘ Well, did you ever ? 
Adam and Eve in their —teenth appearance on this planet, gallivanting 
about here and ‘in the astral’ — whatever that may be— with two 
or three of their great-great-greatest grandchildren! It certainly sur- 
passes ”? —— 

The book is announced as a novel; but who in the world ever heard 
of a novel in which there was no love-making, no rivalry, no heartache, 
and not a single ‘‘ weep’’ ?— not even so much of a tragedy as that con- 
tained in a deliciously funny condensed last chapter where it is said, 
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‘The man took his defeat, offence, his hat, his stick, his gloves, his de- 
parture, his revolver, and his life.” Go to! ‘“‘ Rest’’ is nota novel but a 
fairy-tale for grown-ups. 

‘Go to,’’ in this case, means go to the dictionary, and, behold! the 
critic finds under definition of ‘‘ novel,’’ with a little obs. and rare after 
it, ‘‘ That which is new or unusual.”’ Well, then, after all, it is a novel, 
no doubt, much as it seems like a new version, duly enlarged and 
adapted to the comprehension of grown-up people — who, as we all know, 
have wandered so much further from the truth in most cases that it is 
not easy to amuse or instruct them —of the story which delighted us 
most in childhood. No matter what we called that story, who wrote it 
or in what language, it always ‘“‘ turned out’ well, and one need only 
wish for a thing, however wild the wish might seem, and presto! there 
it was. 

‘Perfect REST” (big, big letters if you please, Mr. Compositor), 
said Adam, ‘is a condition of intelligence where to wish a thing is to 
realize its existence.” Now that sounds promising; not a bit like that 
‘*rest for the weary’’ of which we sing, which ludicrously associated 
itself sometimes in the not-too-reverent mind of someone well known 
to the present critic, with the childish, man-made idea of heaven as a 
place where one would “sing ‘puzzlems’ and wave a palm-leaf fan 
forever.” : 

‘* When you can do these things,’’ says our somewhat Monte-Christo- 
ish Adam, referring to certain astonishing creations of his own (p. 184); 
‘* when your wish is a creative act; when knowledge is attracted to you 
as the filings are attracted to the magnet, and any knowledge is yours 
by extending your wish as a point of attraction, which is not a question 
of time but of development . . . your condition will be one of REST, 
where exertion is unnecessary and strife is at an end.” 

The book will repay reading, whether one only skims through it and 
laughs at the ludicrous adventures recorded — for a hearty laugh “‘ does 
good as doth a medicine ’’ —or whether one reads between the lines as 
well as on them the lesson of concentrated will-power and the creative 
power of Thought. 

It is to be regretted that our author, in this instance as in that of his 
earlier book ‘‘ Life,” allowed it to appear without a more careful revi- 
sion as to style of construction and glaring faults of ungrammatical 
expression which jar on one; but these may be excused in view of the 
real merit of the composition as a whole, and avoided altogether in a 
future book by the same writer on this same hypnotic hobby of his, 
which, 

“ When John Gilpin next doth ride, 
May we be there to see.”’ 
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Youne WEsT.* 

This is the latest Utopian romance dealing with the social millennium. 
It purports to be a supplement to, and complement of, Mr. Bellamy’s 
famous “ Looking Backward.’ In this work, Mr. Schindler undertakes 
to cover many details and fill in the gaps in the nationalistic programme, 
which Mr. Bellamy in his book omitted. The subject — which, neces- 
sarily, covers a great range —is one that could not be exhausted even 
in a dozen novels; although only in the hands of certain skilful 
writers, such as Mr. Bellamy and Rabbi Schindler, can it be made 
effective and instructive. But it will be written over and over again 
by many; no one system of socialistic government can altogether 
comprehend the intricacies and complexities which would arise, owing 
to the fundamental heterogeneity of the race. 

Like most stories describing the practical workings of socialism, 
or rather nationalism, the scene is set in a future century; 
that is, the hero, ‘‘ Young West,’’ is born into the year 2001. A few 
years previous to his advent on earth, his father was found in a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep in an ancient structure, which must have been built 
in the nineteenth century. In this comatose condition he had lain for over 
acentury; but through the mesmeric influence of an eminent doctor the 
sleeper was awakened, and by degrees. consciousness and memory were 
restored to him. He found himself living in a practically new world 
from that he had originally known. Competitive strife had been done 
away with, money as exchange belonged to past history, and people all 
eagerly contributed their share of work to the common good. Every- 
one lived in comparative affluence, and society generally was now one 
great brotherhood. After a couple of years, in which time he gave lec- 
tures to the people on the customs and manners of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and married a great-granddaughter of his former nineteenth cen- 
tury fiancée, he died, leaving a son, “‘ Young West.” 

Young West’s life begins in the palatial state nursery, the custom 
being that children, at an early age, are placed in national nurseries and 
trained and disciplined there, on the the theory that only certain scien- 
tific and competent nurses are fitted to guide the steps of the first stage 
of life — parents almost never. An elaborate primary-school system is 
described, where the youth of the community acquire their early edu- 
cation. From one school they are promoted to another; their special 
capacities are studied, and everyone has a chance to develop his or her 
individual talents. ‘* Young West,” having shown a talent for invention 
and a predilection for tools and draughtsmanship, was therefore sent to 
a college in which his natural faculties received special attention. 

But the story is too full and complete to allow of any satisfactory or 
adequate summary, and must needs to be read before one can acquire or 
apprehend its deep purpose and meaning. 





*“ Young West,” a sequel to Edward Bellamy’s celebrated novel, ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” ky Solomon Schindler. Arena Publishing Company. 
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The age described enjoys the benefits of vastly improved automatic 
machinery, and electricity is put to many uses which are undreamed of 
to-day. Cremation is the accepted custom. The funeral ceremonies, 
however, which precede this inevitable practice, are even more elabor- 
ate than ours of to-day. The different members of the profession, or 
trade, to which deceased belonged, make speeches in which they state 
what services the deceased has rendered in the cause of humanity, and 
then express the world’s gratitude therefor. One after another they 
give testimony on the same lines. To the writer the description of 
these ceremonies rather gives the impression of our expert court wit- 
nesses of to-day; but in the age described there is concord and agreement, 
whereas our expert witnesses are sure to disagree. Some invisible mech- 
anism then conducts the casket out of sight, to the accompaniment of 
plaintive, dirge-like music, and fifteen minutes later the urn containing 
the deceased’s ashes is deposited in the city mausoleum. 

Other-worldliness is absent in this age, and no hope of a future life 
is preached. The present duty is the religion and inspirer of all effort. 
‘To deny a personal existence after death is as presumptuous on our part 
as to affirm it,” is the attitude and reasoning of this agnostic social millen- 
nium. ‘ To live nobly and to enjoy fully the one life of which we know 
most, and by our work to aid contemporaries and coworkers that they 
may enjoy the measure of time assigned to them, as we do, must be our 
foremost duty.” This idea embodies the Golden Rule of that time; and 
it may be noted that there is some resemblance in its meaning to our 
more simply stated one of to-day and of the earliest ages. But alas! 
the Golden Rule has not been at fault. The trouble has been that it has 
never been applied to life; the chief use made of it was to quote it. 

However, in the time of ‘‘ Young West”’ science and the changed con- 
ditions not only make the application of this moral rule natural, but 
make any other alternative impossible. With mesmerism to combat 
evil in every form, the brute instincts and bad impulses are checked. 
This, no doubt, isa state of things ‘‘devoutly to be wished’; but the 
writer cannot help questioning whether the physicians who will mes- 
merize us into a more ethical frame of mind might not also exorcise the 
individuality out of man, and make of him a mere negatively moral and 
virtuous citizen— through no fault of his own, and in spite of his 
natural impulsive and degenerate nature? This, too, might be consid- 
ered desirable; it would do away with ‘anarchists’ and anarchist- 
makers. No doubt the levelling up of the millions at the expense of 
the levelling down of a single individual is the wiser and better course 
to pursue than vice versa, even if a great mind like Renan’s can only 
grasp the contrary. But still the thought suggests itself that a system 
which makes no special provisions for the wayward and unconformable- 
minded minority, could hardly be as sound and firm and sure as that 
pictured in ‘* Young West” unless some levelling process were resorted 
to. 
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A good deal is said with regard to improved sanitation which might 
be read with profit by those interested in the subject. Verily the index 
to man’s moral status, intellectual perfection, and degree of civilization 
should be looked for not in the skilfully made tools he uses, but in the 
sanitary conditions with which he surrounds himself. Young West’s 
talents and work placed him at the head of the provincial system of 
sewerage, and through him the sewerage system attained to sucha 
degree of perfection that sickness became almost unknown. But not 
satisfied with the immense waste of material, which he conceived 
should be employed to strengthen the earth, instead of being sent to 
the depths of the ocean, he discovered a chemical process by which 
offal was deodorized and every infectious germ destroyed. This was 
his principal contribution to the state; and, ‘“‘ having made three blades 
ot grass grow where formerly but one flourished,” he was duly honored 
by the people. The author’s evident purpose in going so deeply into 
this question was twofold: first, to prove that under a socialistic state 
individual effort would retain its natural interest and impetus; and, 
second, to show that only that man is great who helps on the cause of 
progress for progress’ sake. Sanitation and improved sewerage systems 
may not be very interesting subjects to the reader of fiction; but Mr. 
Schindler’s book is one with a purpose, and he has waived nothing and 
conceded nothing to tickle the palates of the dilettanti and the admirers 
of mere beauty. He has dealt more with material and physical progress; 
he has shown us to what a number of uses aluminum will be put; 
mechanical music and aéroplane travelling are features of the new time; 
and everyone is instructed in the universal study of Volapuk, which is 
to be the international language of the world. 

“ Young West” is a book that will interest all those who believe in 
to-morrow; and who, notwithstanding the slowness of evolution and 
progress in the direction of united humanity, still hope and look for- 
ward with faith to a time when all men will be brothers, and women 
their equal sisters. This book is written in plain, simple, straightfor- 
ward, unpoetic English. The subject is not a poetic one; but such 
prose is the foundation on which the poetry of the future will build. 

Perhaps the literary socialists, however, make .a mistake in laying 
such emphasis on the material and physical perfection which character- 
izes their Utopias. It unconsciously arouses a fear of a grinding monot- 
ony of institutional life, and up to the present time institutions suggest, 
if not actual tyranny and deprivation, at any rate monotony and the prosi- 
est and loneliest phase of existence. We are not yet educated up to the 
institutional ideas of the future. For, after all, society generally is an 
institution; the earth is an institution, or was intended to be; and 
wherever two or three are gathered together, we have an institution in 
the broadest sense of the word. It is a word which will be synonymous 
with comradeship in the days of the social millennium. The institutions 
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of socialism or nationalism will insidiously and gradually win over the 
most individualistic individuals. 

‘Young West’’ should be placed alongside of Mr. Bellamy’s ‘* Look- 
ing Backward’’; and, indeed, should be regarded as volume number 
two, without which many of the questions which Mr. Bellamy’s book 
evokes are left unanswered. 

The incidental love-story helps to keep up the reader’s interest; and 
other changes in woman’s condition are noted and will be endorsed 
by all lovers of justice. There are many things with which one may 
not agree; nevertheless they should be read with respect. 


JONATHAN PENN. 


Two NOvELS OF SOUTHERN LIFE.* 


Thousands of people who are able to snatch a little time for rest and 
recreation during the summer season turn to literature for diversion. 
At such times they do not wish to encumber themselves with the trag- 
edies of life or with deep, profound, and perplexing problems; they 
rather seek something that will prove a restful recreation. And such 
literature has its place; if it be true, pure, and wholesome it will prove 
a medicine to the mind, soothing the brain and enabling it to accomplish 
far more for the rest. Inselecting such reading, however, many people 
fall upon a class of works which if diverting are not restful, and if inter- 
esting are also feverish and unwholesome. They give false ideas of life; 
they unduly excite the brain, and though they may not be prurient or 
low, they are nevertheless pernicious because they create an artificial 
excitement, describe artificial life, and are unreal to the core. But there 
are other works which are pure, interesting, and wholesome. They 
deal with life and love, with the ever-young questions which hold such 
powerful fascination for all normal natures and which touch some of the 
deepest wellsprings in the human soul. They may be only stories of 
common life, but they are luminous with the fine thought, lofty aspira- 
tion, and deep affection which give value to life and draw men and 
women together and upward. 

I have recently read two novels dealing with American life, which are 
so pure, so true to real life, and so interesting that I desire to present 
them to the notice of those seeking wholesome and pleasing summer 
reading which will rest while it entertains. They are both stories of 
Southern life. One is a charming chronicle of a Southern plantation 
afterthe war. The other deais with Southern life during the fifties, when 
the South was well-nigh all-powerful in national politics. The former is 
from the pen of a lady, the latter is written by a man. 





* “ Redbank,” by M. L. Cowles. Pp. 370; price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. The 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

“David and Abigail,” by B. F. Sawyer. Pp. 360; price, cloth $1.25; paper 50 cents. 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. : 
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‘“* REDBANK.” 


” 


I have recently enjoyed reading ‘‘ Redbank,” a pure and interesting 
story of Southern life. It is plain and direct in style, the dialogue is 
bright, aud though there is now and then a sentence which lacks some- 
thing in literary form, the work on the whole is so entertaining, noble, 
and true that any defects in style are lost as one peruses the story. The 
brightness and interest of the dialogue are sustained from the opening 
chapter to the closing line, although there is no attempt at anything 
feverish or artificial. The melodramatic quality is absent. The story 
might be termed ‘‘ The Chronicle of a Southern Plantation.” The cen- 
tral figure, Jessie Holcombe, is finely drawn — the work of a woman of 
keen, deep insight, although perhaps the characterization is a trifle ideal. 
That of the fortunate lover, Waverly Brooks, is an excellent picture of a 
strong-minded and rather imperious man, too true to a certain type in 
Southern life to be ideal, but by no means an unpleasant individual. In 
the character of Harry Holcombe the author has displayed something 
akin to genius in her really fine portrayal of a well-defined type which 
is becoming far too numerous in our land. This delineation is superb. 
Indeed I have known more than one Harry Holcombe, though the tragic 
fate of this one was somewhat better than the end of those I have known. 
Little Lillian is a fine and delicately drawn piece of’ work; the author 
has shown in this that she is something more than a writer —a mother. 
In the description of Philip Winston we have another really excellent 
piece of character-drawing, the representative of a type which, like 
Harry Holcombe, is found too frequently in this rapid and artificial age 
of greed and passion. There are some very fine glimpses of negro life, 
with admirable bits of the quaint and winsome dialect which will soon 
be a thing of the past. Here, for example, isa delightfully natural dia- 
logue between the heroine of the story and one of the old colored women 
of the plantation: 

As she passed Aunt Lucy’s house, a cheery voice called to her: ‘‘ How d’you do, 
Miss Jessie? Where’s you gwine, honey? Can’t you stop an’ see me a minute ?” 
The old woman was sitting near the open door, carding as usual. The girl did not 
enter the cabin, but seated herself outside on the doorstep. 

‘“**Pears it’s a long time sense I’se seen you, honey,” said the negress; “ de sight o’ 
yer face is good for sore eyes. I ain’t seen you fur nigh onto two weeks. Miss Lil- 
lian’s better, I knows. You looks sorter white an’ tired, Is you well, honey?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered Jessie; ‘‘and how are you, Aunt Lucy ?” 

“Right smart, thank ’ee,” replied the old woman. “I’se scarcely ever sick, Miss 
Jessie ; an’ does you know why ?” 

“* No; tell me, please,” said Jessie. 

‘It’s all kase I won’t sot around like dese tudder colored folks. Now, ef I’se got a 
pain, I never hopes to sot it off —1 walks it off. Up an’ down, side o’ dis ole wheel I 


goes, a-singin’ de very bes’ tune I can find in dis ole head, an’ de pain it gits better 
right off.” 

“Perhaps that’s a good plan, Aunt Lucy,” said the girl witha smile; “I know it is 
not always well to yield to one’s feelings.”’ 

“* Dat’s true as gospil, honey. I don’t b’lieve in a-humorin’ myse’f any more dan I 
b’lieves in humorin’ tudder folks, an’ dat’s not aspeck. Now, when my gals says dey’s 
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got de fever, I jes’ gins dem de cards an’ a pile o’ cotton, sted o’ quinine. Dey knows 
better dan to tell me dey’s got de fever. Haf de talk "bout de fever is lazeness, an’ 
dat’s wusser dan all de fevers in de worrel, kase dere’s no medicine fur to cure it — 
‘less ’tis a hick’ry stick’ ; and Aunt Lucy lay back in her chair and laughed heartily. 
It was impossible not to feel the contagion of her cheerfulness. Jessie laughed too. 
** Dere’s times, I can tell you, when a hick’ry stick is rale good medicine; you ’plies it 
to de back in de shape of a blister” ; and she laughed again. 

‘I’m sure you, at least, never need such medicine,” said the girl; “‘ you are always 
busy. Why do you work so hard, Aunt Lucy? You are free now.” 

‘*Now, you knows well ‘nuff, Miss Jessie,” exclaimed the negress, ‘“‘dat freedom 
ain’t made no diff’rence at all to de niggers. Dey talks a heap *bout freedom as if 
*twas a-gwine to set us all up in fine houses an’ dress us up in caliky, an’ put fans in 
our hans ter fan off de flies and skeetos wid: but dat kind o’ talk is all shucks. I’se 
got no more patience wid it dan I’se got wid lazeness. Freedom’s jes’ gin us de right 
to work for ourse’f; it’s not gin us de right to be lazy. 1 foun’ dat out purty quick— 
Idid. I was jes’ fool ’nuff, Miss Jessie, to sot roun’ myse’f a while; but den I see, 
plain as de nose on a nigger’s face, dat I’se got no.smoke-house full o’ meat, an’ ole 
Marster’s smoke-house it was locked up arter freedom. I’se jes’ got to be smarter dan 
ever steppin’ roun’, or dar’ll be no bacon or cornmeal eder in dis house. Don’t talk 
to me *bout freedom.” And the old woman gave a contemptuous grunt. 

** But you are glad to be free, Aunt Lucy, are you not ?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, Miss Jessie, I is; it makes me sorter proud to feel dat I b’longs to myse’f, an’ 
dat nobody ken tuck up my chillen an’ carry dem off an’ sell’em. But den I’se allus 
had a good marster, an’ I’se not a-gwine to cuss him now I’se frec. Ole marster’s gin 
me ’nuff terjeat all my life, an’ good clo’es to wear — better’n I’se got now to save my 
soul. No, I’se yetto see what freedom’s done so much fur de niggers. P’raps you can 
tell me, Miss Jessie,” said Aunt Lucy, looking at the young lady with her small, keen 
eyes. 

*“You may never see the difference, Aunt Lucy,” Jessie answered, “* but your chil- 
dren and grandchildren probably will. The negroes are now free to make what they 
can of themselves. They can learn to read and write, and, if they are industrious, 
they can save money and buy land for themselves, and get comfortable homes. But 
these things cannot be gained without hard work.” 

“ Jes’ what I says,” exclaimed the old woman; “ ef I’se free I’se got to work all de 
harder, an’ I specks to go on cardin’ and spinnin’ all de same till I dies. But, Miss 
Jessie, offen I’se full 0’ doubt ’bout de time when I gits too old to spin. Who’s gwine 
to look arter me den? Reuben he’ll chaw all de same, an’ never hab no money to buy 
nothin’ but *bacco. Dat’s de question, honey, dat offen bothers me.” 

“Take no thought for the morrow, Aunt Lucy; do your duty now and leave the 
future alone.” 

“I know dat’s gospil truf, Miss Jessie, an’ the Lord allus looks arter His’n; but all 
de same He specks us to step roun’ purty spry fur ourse’f. Brudder Jerry, he says so. 
He prays loud an’ strong, but he hoes de cotton an’ de corn all de same.” 


There is not much moralizing in the work. It is only now and then 
that the author drops into philosophizing. Here is one example: 


“The strong purpose ina man’s heart to do something great and good lifts him 
above the common herd. He is no longer a mere atom—a mere drop. He becomes a 
force. I believe in the power of the human will. If a man determines to do a thing, 
and works steadily towards that end, he succeeds at last. The struggle may be severe, 
but the success is as certain as anything human can be.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right,” she said; ‘our wishes and our hopes, if they are 
earnest enough, beconre prayers.” 

“And prayers are not merely words, but acts. That I really pray for, I work for,” 
he added. ‘‘The mass of mankind are too feeble in purpose and too indolent in tem- 
perament to accomplish much. And some are too selfish to care for anything but the 
accumulation of treasures for themselves, and so the world drags on; human progress 
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is so slow that angels as well as men must sometimes feel discouraged. It is a beauti- 
ful world, and it ought to be the brightest planet in the skies.” 

Harry, the wild, wayward Harry, was by no means a shallow thinker, 
and occasionally when he discussed facts in life and history he stated 
vital truths in a few words. Here is an instance: 

“Human governments are made by men, and they have the faults and failings that 
men have. Only agitation and actual insurrection can force the governors to attend 
to the sufferings of the governed.” He spoke with a passionate indignation that was 
not usual with him. 

‘* But when the agitation or insurrection is suppressed by arms, and the leaders are 
led off to execution, while the helpless followers are shut up in prison, where is the 
benefit?” she asked. 

‘Even then public opinion is more or less affected by the new ideas, and the gov- 
erning classes are compelled to modify their tyrannical proceedings. Without such 
struggles on the part of the people, all governments would crystallize into absolute 
despotism. It is surprising how soon the possession of power makes a man a tyrant. 
Let a man rise from the ranks as did Cromwell or Napoleon, and just as soon as he be- 
comes a master, he begins to forge chains for the people.” ; 

But, as I have said, there is little moralizing or philosophizing in this 
bright, pure, simple, fascinating story of life and love on a Southern 
plantation. It is a work which will be enjoyed by a ,healthy imagi- 
nation which desires a refreshing, inspiring story, which, while not ex- 
citing, possesses so much real interest as to hold the reader from cover 
to cover. It is a most delightful book for summer reading. 


DAVID AND ABIGAIL, 


Far more dramatic, and in a way more powerful, as a literary creation 
is “ David and Abigail.” But this novel is most perplexing. Did I not 
know that such is not the case I should unhesitatingly attribute the 
work to two hands. Thus the first half of “‘ David and Abigail” is one 
of the finest examples of the modern school of fiction of life I have ever 
read. The characters are drawn with wonderful strength and distinct- 
ness, the action is well sustained, and a dramatic force is present on 
every page which is rarely found in works of this school of writers. But 
there is nothing strained or unnatural during the first 228 pages. Had 
the author written one or two chapters in the same style and up to the 
same literary standard of excellence, after the powerful portion depict- 
ing the death of Israel Hardie, he would have produced a distinctly 
great book, one which would take a high place among the finest works 
of the modern school of veritists. 

But from the close of Chapter XII. the story takes on an entirely dif- 
ferent character. From page 229 it belongs to the melodramatic school, 
of which Mr. Gunter is a fair example. The dramatic strength is pre- 
served, but probability and fidelity to life in detail are absent ; only at 
times does one behold a flash of the genius displayed in the earlier por- 
tion of the book. This work has greatly puzzled me. It is as if Mr. 
Howells should write half of a story and the author of “‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York”’ should complete it; so boldly do the earlier chapters con- 
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trast with the latter, or, rather, so clearly are two distinct schools of 
composition represented. To the novel reader who desires only to be 
entertained and amused by an absorbing story this seeming incongruity 
will count for little, and the tens of thousands of persons who eagerly 
read melodramatic fiction will be delighted with the closing chapters of 
** David and Abigail,’ especially with the heroic rescue of the fair Abi- 
gail by the brilliant young southern statesman; but for lovers of the fine, 
healthy, promising modern school of fiction, the work, after page 228, 
will be disappointing. 

The story of ‘‘ David and Abigail” is unique in many ways. Very fine 
are the pictures of Southern life in the stirring fifties. The South was 
then wealthy, and as powerful in politics as, thanks to her subserviency 
to Northern Democracy, she has permitted herself to be a cipher in 
national affairs in recent years. The description of an exciting congres- 
sional campaign is very fine, and the delineation is a superb piece of 
work. Perhaps the characterization of Abigail may be a little idealistic; 
she certainly is not represented as an ordinary woman, especially in the 
latter portion of the work. But here, as I have before observed, the 
story becomes melodramatic. 

This book will probably become quite popular. It really deserves 
a far wider reading than many novels which have reached an enormous 
circulation and which are far less meritorious and no more dramatic. 
If the first half of Mr. Sawyer’s work is an earnest of what he will do 
later I should predict for him a bright future. B. O. FLOWER. 


AFTER THE SEX STRUCK; OR, ZUGASSENT’S DISCOVERY.* 


After the publication of that unique work, “‘ The Strike of a Sex,” which 
has reached a sale of over thirty-five thousand copies, the author was 
overwhelmed with letters, begging him to give the writers “‘ Zugassent’s 
Discovery.”” Men as well as women were interested in the discovery 
mentioned in Mr. Miller’s former work, and many weary women, borne 
down by repeated trials through enforced maternity, implored relief, if 
relief could be hoped for in an innocent and moral way. ‘“ Zugassent’s 
Discovery’ is a sequel to ‘‘ The Strike of a Sex,’ and tells the secret. 
Incidentally a striking picture of the wrongs of enforced motherhood is 
given, which will make many thoughtless husbands pause and with 
shame review their past. If men had to endure the pains and dangers 
of childbirth, and if the husband had to share a portion of the pain of 
a wrecked constitution and the premature age which is the part of 
thousands of wives at the present time, there would be far less talk 
about men not being able to control their passions. This is a very sug- 
gestive book, and should have a wide reading. 


B. O. FLOWER. 





* “ After the Sex Struck; or, Zugassent’s Discovery,” by George N. Miller. “Pp. 124; 
price, paper 25 cents. Copley Square Series. The Arena Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. . 
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A SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION OF THE MONEY QUESTION.* 

It is almost a quarter of a century since Professor Jevons launched 
upon the world his new celebrated work, ‘‘ The Theory of Political 
Economy,” in which he demonstrated the possibility of treating eco- 
nomics as a purely mathematical science. He showed how all the terms 
with which it deals involve the consideration of quantities — are, in fact, 
strictly quantitative terms — such as utility, value, capital, interest, sup- 
ply, demand,:and so on. This treatment of the very ambiguous and 
theretofore mysterious subject of value was the beginning of what might 
be termed a new era in economic science, so far as the theory of value 
is concerned, a theory which has held the attention of economists more 
exclusively during the past twenty years than any other branch of the 
science. It is tosthe work of Professor Jevons that we are indebted for 
having rescued this most important subject from obscurity and confu- 
sion, and for having brought the two terms, utility and value, into some 
sort of coherency. 

But in spite of the great and important changes which have been 
effected in the whole complexion and character of economic theory — 
for it has never yet assumed any sort of scientific certainty, every econo- 
mist adding more confusion than confirmation to the labors of his prede- 
cessors—the labors of Jevons and his followers do not appear to have 
conferred any practical benefit upon the actual social affairs, of which 
they are the alleged interpretation and philosophy. The practical 
aspects of economics and the theory seem to be as divorced as ever. 
The changes wrought since Adam Smith have not become a definable 
factor in the activity of the commercial and industrial world in relation 
to money, trade, labor; to those things and conditions which it is, or 
should be, the aim of the science to elucidate and facilitate. 

And yet this is the great pivot of all human activity, the one great 
factor that determines the health, comfort, knowledge, progress, or re- 
trogression of the race. There is nothing of more importance to society, 
to humanity at large, nothing that stands in greater need of the light of 
science, than this subject of exchanges. But society is as much divided, 
and the opinions of the economical philosophers and of so-called states- 
men and men of affairs are as contradictory, upon all commercial and 
financial questions as they were when Jevons commenced his famous 
work. In spite of the able and voluminous contributions to the theory 
of value, the money question — which is indissolubly associated with it 
and depends almost wholly for its solution upon a correct and scientific 
interpretation of this word — remains in the same unsettled, unsatisfac- 
tory condition as it did prior to the rise of the modern English and Aus- 
trian schools. 

The question arises, then, Is this science of economics capable or inca- 
pable of solving the all-important social problems with which it deals ? 
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Is the science to begin and end in mere theories — theories which, apart 
from the mental exercise they afford, have no practical bearing upon the 
affairs of life ? 

This is the question which every thinking man who has looked into 
economics and into natural science must ask himself, in view of the 
chaotic stupidity that obtains in the actual political and commercial 
world, and oppresses humanity in the name of financial wisdom, 
common sense, and political economy. It is this wisdom which puts 
all the practical affairs of the world, the lives and fortunes of the whole 
world of producers, toilers, and makers, into the hands of a little gang 
of Jew usurers in London, which grows more and more powerful 
as the means of exchange rises in value as a commodity above all other 
commodities and necessaries — above life itself. This is the grave 
question which is the starting-point of Mr. Arthur Kitson’s “ A Scientific 
Solution,’’ and he undertakes to examine the assumptions of the pro- 
fessors of the so-called science of economics, and show in the light of 
science that these gentry, in ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain,’’ outrival Bret Harte’s heathen Chinee. 

Mr. Kitson believes that a true science of economics can and must 
answer satisfactorily and conclusively all the riddles that have been for 
ages propounded by the social sphinx. He holds that such a science 
should embody the highest moral aims, or else morality is lost, is a 
delusion and a snare to be put aside forever; for it must be proved to 
have a scientific reason for existing, a reason conducive to the welfare 
and happiness of mankind, or it is simply an artificial restraint upon 
the liberty of thought and action. This is the claim of every true 
science; it is moral, that is, it secures the highest possible good to 
humanity. This is the inspiration of all the investigations of physical 
science. We should laugh with scorn at a science which set out to dis- 
cover Nature’s laws with the idea of thwarting and destroying them. 
We can destroy. ourselves, our politics, our civilization, but we can 
never hope to detroy Nature’s laws. And yet this is precisely what 
orthodox economics stands revealed by all the greatest thinkers — by 
John Stuart Mill, by Carlyle, by Ruskin, Proudhon, by Spencer himself, 
before he got bitten with the ambition to cozen the great — as attempt- 
ing with barefaced impudence and Machiavellian depravity to do. But 
it takes ages of wrong to wear out the hope and patience of the highest 
types of human character, and so though the spectacle of modern life 
is appalling there are hundreds of intrepid thinkers who in spite of uni- 
versal scorn and contumely address themselves to the work of emanci- 
pating mankind from its ignorance and fatuity and apathy. The 
pioneers of physical science are unwittingly preparing the way for the 
great economic revolutions which must surely come in the future — 
near or distant, no man can Say. 

Theology, philosophy, and economics have always been the ser- 
vants of the few, the exploiting class, and all the philosophy of the past 
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has been constructed to uphold the theory that the millions existed for 
the pleasure of the few— that millions must toil and labor that the few 
can live in idleness and luxury, the victims of grotesque ambitions, of 
strange vices, or ambitious of conquest even more irrational. There is 
very much more to be said on rational grounds for the life of a criminal 
libertine like old King George IV. than for the gang of usurious Jew 
maniacs who have revenged their race upon the world by holding the 
whole modern world in abject dominion. Modern science is going to 
revolutionize all theology and all philosophy, and the old economics, 
which has so long masqueraded as science, cannot possibly escape ex- 
posure —although it may be that the masses are so ignorant and so 
bestial in their imaginations that the world of thought will ever remain 
closed to them. If it does, it will not be that they have been abandoned 
by the thinkers. Great and brave and noble souls have sacrificed all for 
humanity —they have suffered agonies of mind, body, and spirit; 
they have been persecuted and scorned, whipped, burned, crucified, for 
God’s truth and humanity. If, as we are told every day — it is thrown 
into the face of every man of high and uncorrupted aims and thought — 
the people, comfortables and uncomfortables alike, do not care for 
serious things, hate thought, love sloth, and only want to be amused — 
to carouse, eat, drink, and whore — then we cannot pretend to regret the 
day that shall see civilization swing round again to despotism, when art 
and beauty and philosophy will flourish in the isolation and under the 
hospitality of a despotic court. 

There are some modern philosophers, who, regarding simply the integ- 
rity of their intellectual life, would not be averse to such a condition of 
things; and one can scarcely blame them, considering that the intellec- 
tual dominion of the many begins and ends in a mere lechery of ideas, 
which excludes all real thought, all high ideals, all moral aims and as- 
pirations, and simply drowns the spirit in life in a clamor of the beast. 
But this is the pessimistic view — the far and gloomy view. It may be that 
the preponderating mediocrity that in every generation lies an indifferent, 
unstirred weight in society, will as in the past preserve its grim apathy 
toward both morality and immorality of the active and destructive sort, 
and so save civilization from any vidlent catastrophe. We cannot help be- 
lieving that though there is no intrinsic virtue or merit in mediocrity, it is 
to its tenacious hold of ideas hallowed by conventional usage that we must 
look for the stability of society; for the evolutionists and reform think- 
ers make one serious error in their calculations: they include an activity 
of intelligence and aspiration in the mass that does not exist in reality. 

However, this does not deny the unconscious evolution of society, 
and it may be that the machinations of the enemies of society may be 
thwarted or checked and diverted by the very materialistic aims and 
ideals of the mediocre mass, whose comfort they endanger. In the 
meantime it is the high privilege of men of calm scientific minds to 
analyze the problems that beset and threaten society — though scarcely 
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humanity, for Nature will surely see to it that her scheme of the per- 
petuation of the race is not defeated by all the wisdom and cunning of 
the divine dispensation of Jew financiers, and their dupes and creatures, 
the statesmen and political economists. 

There is a slow process of social and intellectual betterment in civili- 
zation; although the social state is still based upon the ancient theory 
of the beneficence of slavery; and since the one divine gift of reason is 
its exercise, we can cordially welcome any writer who seeks to reduce 
the absurd tangle of lies upon which the philosophy of the modern con- 
stitution of society is based to its true elements and proportions. It 
may be true enough that human passions will always outweigh human 
reason, but we must welcome the truth for its own sake, even though it 
can bring us no material good. 

There is no doubt in the present writer’s mind that greed and lust of 
power and preéminence have always been more potent forces in the 
world, and always will be, than love and sympathy; but this conviction 
does not exclude a keen enjoyment, intellectual and moral, of the work 
of aman who stands for the plain, unalterable truths and facts of life, 
and that interpretation of Nature’s laws (surely not framed by God Al- 
mighty for the perpetual pain and embitterment of his poor pawns !) 
which strips them of the mystery of theologic cant and economic hum- 
bug, and leaves them revealed as the divine provision, sustenance, joy, 
comfort, inspiration, and consolation of the race. Such a revealing work 
is this brave, outspoken book by Arthur Kitson. It reveals more, per- 
haps, than even the author is aware; but this is the special function and 
glorious privilege of science. It throws open God’s free world to all un- 
fettered imaginations. It is the true poet’s domain; and no land of imug- 
inative retrospection, of romance and chivalry and oriental glamour and 
splendor, can rival its potent allurements for the truly poetic imagina- 
tion. The poets must seek enfranchisement in the domain of science 
before they can step out of our narrow world, with its distracting, cor- 
roding penury and pain, into the beautiful world of the spirit, which 
is not far off and distant, but all around and within us. 

But this world can only be real to the few, and we may as well con- 
fess as much with Renan. Still that fact need not lessen our hospi- 
tality to honest thought, for in this view we are driven to accept Renan’s 
other conclusion, that the world is in labor, and exists ultimately for 
these few fine spirits. I am sceptical of all millenniums; but I admire 
and respect those who believe in them. 

Our author believes that a true science of economics would enable 
mankind eventually to abolish want and the fear of it—and there can 
be no sort of doubt about that; but then such ascience is the chimeri- 
cal vision of those whose insight is too clear for the understanding of 
the dull clods who constitute that conspiracy of common sense which 
outlaws every idealistic and humane thinker with ridicule. Such a 
science would create so great an abundance of wealth that all would have 
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enough and to spare; but those who have a superabundance to-day at 
the cost of the penury and misery and perversion of the multitude will 
never consent to any economic system that deprives them of the power 
of holding the destinies of their fellow-mortals in their hands. 

There could be no possibility of starvation under an equitable and 
reasonable economic system; overproduction would simply mean a pro- 
fusion of provision, and such a distribution of leisure as would insure a 
chance for development to all the superior intellects in the community; 
its antidote would be found in satiety instead of starvation. There is 
no reason why economics should not do for trade and industry what the 
science of m’ zhanics has done for the mechanical arts, or medicine and 
surgery for’ uman life —except this, that the governance of this world 
is never given to the best intelligences, but to the acutest sort of low 
cunning, and the majority of men are as incapable of reasoning as sheep. 
Their philosophy of.life is to eat, drink, and shout, and for the summum 
bonum, abandon themselves to lechery and the multiplication of unfor- 
tunate offspring predisposed to the same activities without reflection. 

But the reward of the thinker is his thought, and so this considera- 
tion has but little weight with men of science who do not anticipate 
any comprehension from the masses, even though all their endeavors 
are for the betterment of their condition. 

In “A Scientific Solution of the Money Question,” the thoughtful 
reader will find an elaborate and masterly attempt to sketch the direc- 
tion in which a true science of wealth must inevitably lead, as well as 
the foundation upon which it must be built. Although dealing mainly 
with the money question the author has found it necessary, in order to 
present a logical survey of the subject, to make an entire examination of 
the main tenets and dogmas of the accepted so-called Manchester school 
of economics. He enunciates afew of the leading principles to which 
the true science of economics must conform. He points out where, in his 
judgment — and in ours — economists have invariably gone astray —a 
fact which explains the barrenness of the science and its failure to bear 
tangible fruit, as the other sciences have done. A scientific theory of 
hydrostatics or electricity that broke down in physical experiment 
would scarcely be admitted by scientific men as science. 

One error— probably the most serious of all economic errors — and 
one which prevented Jevons from developing his theory of value into a 
practical reform of the highest importance, he detects and nails with 
especial emphasis. It shows the heedless conjury with words which 
is common even with the most eminent of economists, when reasoning 
forces them into some palpable contradiction of established custom, in 
the interest of the proprietary class. A chemist or a biologist who 
was as vague in his use of terms as the ordinary orthodox economists 
would forfeit the confidence of every reputable scientific student. But 
the economists surround themselves with fog and mystery, trusting to 
the palpable bribe that is offered to all critics in the rewards and honors 
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of our excellent social system and to the apathy and ignorance of the 
public, to secure them in peace and quietness from being denounced as 
dishonest and fraudulent reasoners. 

After defining value as the “ ratio of exchange,” and showing that it 
can be expressed only in terms of the ideal — numbers — Jevons com- 
mits an almost unpardonable solecism in writing of ‘‘ a standard unit of 
value,” as ‘‘a fixed quantity of some concrete substance defined by 
reference to the units of weight or space.” 

What “‘a fixed quantity of some concrete substance’’ has to do with 
a ‘*“ratio,”? and how a substance can become a standard “ ratio,’’ are 
questions that Professor Jevons failed to answer. In spite of the clear 
definitions with which he set out he afterwards confused his subject by 
employing the word ‘ value”’ in a double sense: first as the ratio of ex- 
change; second, as purchasing power; and thus, when speaking of a 
standard unit of value, he evidently means purchasing or exchange 
power, i. e., the power conferred upon a commodity whereby it can be 
exchanged for a certain quantity of some other article of utility. Again, 
how can ‘a fixed quantity of some concrete substance’ represent a 
power not possessed by, nor residing in, any substance, but merely con- 
ferred upon certain objects by human desires —a power that varies and 
fluctuates, that appears and disappears, with those desires. 

There is only one way in which a commodity can be rationally and 
logically considered to represent a unit of ‘‘ value,” i. e., purchasing 
power. We may select a given quantity of a certain commodity, 25,4, 
grains of gold for example, and say that whatever the purchasing power 
of this amount of gold happens to be upon a certain day, or at a given 
time, shall represent the unit of purchasing power. But this is a very 
different thing from selecting 25,5, grains of gold as a permanent unit of 
value. No fixed quantity of any substance — not even gold — represents 
a fixed quantity of purchasing power for any length of time. It is only 
at a given instant that we may consider a commodity to have a certain 
amount of exchange power. The mistake of Jevons and other econo- 
mists was in omitting the element of time from their definition of a 
standard unit; an error similar to that of disregarding the degree of 
temperature at which the metallic bar that serves as the standard of 
length is to be taken. But of course the introduction of time destroys 
all hope of our ever possessing a material unit of value or purchasing 
power —a thing to which altogether too much importance has hitherto 
been given. Values are ideal creations and can only be properly ex- 
pressed in terms of the ideal — numbers. 

** Value,’’ says Proudhon, ‘tis the corner-stone of the economic edi- 
fice’; and as this is the most important as well as the most ambiguous 
and perplexing conception with which all economic writers have to deal, 
it is well for the lay reader of Mr. Kitson’s book that this is one of the 
phases of the science to which he has given most study, and which in 
the light of his inexorable logic he has made most clear and certain. A 
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vast amount of literature has been produced on this subject, and very 
conservative critics, with professorial chairs to fill to the satisfaction of 
employers like Rockefeller, look askance and horrified at any writer who 
does not smother his thought in judicial discounts in the face of awful 
authority. But it is not strange that there is so much confusion on this 
question when one considers that all these weighty writers are trying to 
reconcile existing conditions with a theory that will deceive the multi- 
tude and look plausible and just, and are not concerned with the discov- 
ery of the true laws of the science of economics at all. The simple 
reason for the success of Mr. Kitson in putting before us a clear and 
logical presentation of the real nature of value, is this: he has no fear 
of being tried for economic heresy and thrust out of a professorial chair; 
he has no political ambitions to serve; he cares only for the Truth and 
not for the approbation of gravity with its tongue in its cheek. With 
Proudhon his sole animating purpose has been to get to the bottom of a 
black conspiracy against Truth and against morality and against the 
race; he has pursued the Truth through the ruins and the rubbish. 

Fifty years ago John Stuart Mill said, ‘‘ Happily there is nothing in 
the laws of value which remains for the present or any future writer 
to clear up; the theory of the subject is complete.” In the light of the 
literature since his day this remark is amusing. So far was this state- 
ment from the truth, that since it was written, an entirely new eco- 
nomic school has been established, founded upon a wholly different con- 
ception from that propounded by Mill and the school of Adam Smith. 
It is true, however, as Mill says, that ‘‘almost every speculation re- 
specting the economical interests of a society implies something of 
value, and the smallest error on that subject infects with corresponding 
error all our other conclusions; and anything vague or misty in our 
conception of it creates confusion and uncertainty in everything else.” 
This is doubly true when considered in its relation to the Money Ques- 
tion. In fact we might almost say that the solution of this question 
depends upon the interpretation put upon the word “value.” This 
term is so indissolubly bound up with the word ‘ utility” or useful- 
ness that we cannot treat one without regard to the other. 

Every commodity presents itself to us in two ways. When we think 
of consuming or enjoying a thing we have regard to its usefulness; when 
we contemplate disposing of it we have in mind what we can get in re- 
turn for it. This consideration is from the standpoint of its value. 
These two different aspects of goods were noticed by Aristotle more 
than 2000 years ago. The connection or relation between these two as- 
pects of all goods has been the ground of contention among economists 
for years. Adam Smith used the word “ value’’ in the two senses, pre- 
fixing the words “use’’ and “exchange” according to its application. 
He says: ‘* The word value has two different meanings, and sometimes 
expresses the utility of some particular object, and sometimes the 
power of purchasing other goods which the possession of that object 
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conveys. The one may be called ‘ value in use,’ the other ‘ value in ex- 
change.’ The things which have the greatest value in tse, have fre- 
quently iittle or no value in exchange; and on the contrary those which 
have the greatest value in exchange have frequently little or no value in 
use. Nothing is more useful than water, but it will purchase scarce 
anything; scarce anything can be had in exchange forit. A diamond, 
on the contrary, has scarce any value in use, but a very great quantity of 
goods may frequently be had in exchange for it.” 

The unfortunate application of the same term to these two aspects of 
commodities, viz., utility and exchange, is entirely responsible for the 
great confusion and ambiguity into which this question has been 
brought. The term use-value is becoming obsolete, and the much bet- 
ter word utility or usefulness has taken its place. Smith employs the 
word utility in a positive sense. Certain things are known to be abso- 
lutely essential for the support of life and are termed the “‘ necessaries ”’ 
of life. The utilities of such Smith and his school regarded as inherent 
properties. Value and usefulness or utility were considered to be in- 
dependent qualities. Modern economists employ the term utility in a 
very much wider sense, viz., capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a pur- 
pose, irrespective of the nature of the desire or purpose. Thus, Prof. 
Jevons says: ** Anything which an individual is found to desire and 
labor for must be assumed to possess for him utility.”” So Professor 
Smart writes: ‘‘The economic ‘ want’ is not necessarily a rational or 
healthy want.’’ The Austrian school divides value into two parts: sub- 
jective or personal value, and objective value. In treating these two 
divisions Professor Smart says: ‘‘ Value in the subjective sense we may 
call, generally, the importance which a good (commodity) is considered 
to possess with reference to the well-being of a person. Value in the 
objective sense is a relation of power or capacity between one good and 
another good. In this sense a good has value when it has the power of 
producing — or ‘ avails’ towards — some objective effect. There are con- 
sequently as many objective values as there are objective effects. Thus 
while the subjective value of coal to me is the amount of good I get 
from the fire, its objective value is the temperature which it maintains 
in the room, or the amount of steam it can raise in the boiler, or the 
money it brings me if I sell it. This kind of value is very much synony- 
mous with the word power or ‘capacity’; it is as common to speak of 
‘heating power’ as of ‘ heating value.’’’ (Introduction to the ‘‘ Theory 
of Value.’’) 

Economics, however, deals not with the ‘“‘ powers” and “ values”’ of 
objects which are purely physical, such as the power of steam or the 
heating value of coal. It is merely exchange values and purchasing 
powers that the science deals with — that is, the social relation of com- 
modities and their relation to the wants and desires of men. 

According to this same school value depends upon utility, and it is 
the ‘‘ utility on the margin of economic employment,” or what is termed 
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its ‘‘ marginal utility,’’ that determines the value of a commodity. The 
ability of commodities to satisfy human wants and appetites creates a 
desire on the part of men to possess them. This ability to satisfy wants 
is termed utility or usefulness. The desire for possession prompts men 
to undergo exertion and make sacrifices in order to obtain the.means 
for satisfying wants. They are willing to give something, either labor 
or some commodity, to possess what they want. Now-the quantitative 
relationships which men, in their desire to obtain possession of them, es- 
tablish among commodities is termed value. Objective exchange value 
is all we are now considering. It is expressed by the ratio of the quan- 
tity of one thing that men are willing to exchange for a given quantity 
of another thing. Thus both utility and value are merely relations. 
They are neither qualities nor properties of things. They are not in- 
herent, but merely ‘accidents of a thing arising from the fact that 
someone wants it” (Jevons): 

It is the proportion of the number and degree of urgency of these 
wants for a thing, to its available supply, that determines its value. In 
fact, the difference between the useful and the valuable is a quantitative 
one. Value arises only where things are limited in quantity, that is 
among things where economy is necessary. Economic value is there- 
fore purely a quantitative term. ‘‘ Value,’’ says Le Trosne, “consists 
in the ratio of exchange which takes place between such and such a 
product, between such a quantity of one product and such a quantity of 
another.’”’ ‘‘ Hence it is clear,’’ says Macleod, “‘ that value is a ratio.” 
‘Value in exchange expresses nothing but a ratio,’’ says Jevons, “and 
the term should not be used in any other sense.’’ And again: ‘‘ Every 
act of exchange thus presents itself to us in the form of a ratio between 
two numbers. The word ‘ value’ is commonly used, and if, at current 
rates, one ton of copper exchanges for ten tons of bar iron, it is usual 
to say that the value of copper is ten times that of iron, weight for 
weight.” 

The foregoing definitions should be ordinarily sufficient to give the 
reader a perfectly clear idea of what economists mean by this term. 
But unfortunately its misuse is so general that one finds it difficult, even 
after arriving at the correct definition, to avuid its misuse. It isso com- 
mon for economic writers and others to speak of a thing having value 
or possessing great value. And yet it is very evident that if the defini- 
tions given above are correct it is wrong to speak of anything possess- 
ing or having value. Professor Smart says: “ But it is almost impossible 
to use the term without suggesting an inherent property. Value always 
implies a relation.’””> The economists, after clearly defining the word, 
fall into its popular misuse with the result of mixing up themselves and 
their readers in inextricable confusion. Take Professor Jevons, for 
instance, whose definition has already been given. He says: “ But 
value, like utility, is no intrinsic quality of a thing; it is an extrinsic 
accident or relation. We should never speak of tlie value of a thing at 
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all without having in our minds the other thing in regard to which it 
is valued.”’ Further he says: ‘‘ Value is only the ratio of quantities ex- 
changed. It is certain that no substance permanently bears exactly the 
same value relatively to another commodity.’’ In ‘another place he 
adds: ‘*‘ A student of economics has no hope of ever being clear and cor- 
rect in his ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at all a thing or 
an object, or even as anything which lies in a thing or object. People 
are thus led to speak of such a nonentity as intrinsic value.” 

Pure logic here leads Jevons to give a smashing blow in the face to 
the fondly cherished absurdity upon which all the single gold-standard 
men build; but later on he says, in spite of the palpable contradiction 
of his own reasoning: ‘‘ Since money has to be exchanged for valuable 
goods it should itself possess value, and it must therefore have utility as 
a basis of value.’? How can a thing possess “ an intrinsic accident or 
relationship”? In the same chapter he says: ‘‘ It might seem that 
money does not require really to have substantial value.” If value ‘is 
an intrinsic accident or relation,’’ what is the meaning of the expression 
that ‘‘ Money does not really require to have substantial extrinsic acci- 
dent or relation ”’ ? 

Also Macleod. After defining value as ‘“‘ The ratio in which any two 
quantities will exchange,” he says: ‘‘ The value of anything is always 
something external to itself.”’ But a ratio is the relation of two numbers 
to each other, hence involves two quantities. Again he says: ‘*‘ Value 
is an affection of the mind.” Is a ratio an “ affection of the mind”’ ? 

With such a confusion in the use of terms it is not to be wondered at 
that this subject has been apparently submerged in hopeless ambiguity. 
The idea of value in economics arises only in connection with the quan- 
tities of things. Itis expressed in the question, ‘‘ How much of this 
commodity must I give for so much of that?’’ It has, therefore, noth- 
ing to do with substances or qualities. 

We have gone so extensively into the chapters dealing with the defini- 
tion of value, because in any consideration of the science of exchanges 
this is a pivotal point, and upon its secure and clear interpretation de- 
pends the whole logic of the science. Mr. Kitson, more than any writer 
we remember to have seen dealing with this subject, has shown out of 
the works of the leading economists their fatal admissions to logic, and 
their futile contradictions of their own logic in the cause of established 
commercial customs and interests. This is, in our opinion, the import- 
ant section of Mr. Kitson’s book. Itis the point of departure for reéx- 
amination and that discussion which clears the air, and forces the ad- 
herents of an unsound system of thought to show their hand and declare 
war on science, or defend themselves and so reveal in excuses and pal- 
liations and arguments drawn from mere custom and abuse upon what 
specious, fallacious, and unscientific ground their whole structure is 
raised. 

Value has wholly to do with the quantitative relationship of commod- 
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ities to each other. Since all commodities are exchangeable in certain 
proportions, in units of their respective measurements, these propor- 
tions or ratios are termed values. Value is a term somewhat analogous 
to distance. It expresses the relation between two objects. We cannot 
say a thing possesses distance or equality. A single point cannot ex- 
press, define, or measure distance. Two points are essential to convey 
the idea. Similarly, value cannot be expressed or defined by a single 
thing. Two quantities are necessary to express value, just as two lines are 
required to express an angle. Macleod admits this —as indeed he can- 
not but do, or give up all pretence of believing in the logic of numbers. 
‘* Hence,” he says, ‘‘a single object cannot have economic value. A 
single object cannot be equal ordistant. If an object is said to be equal 
or distant we must ask, Equal to what? Distant from what? So if 
any quantity is said to have value we must ask, Value in what? And 
as it is absurd to speak of absolute or intrinsic equality, or absolute or 
intrinsic distance, so it is equally absurd to speak of absolute or intrin- 
sic value.” 

One great difficulty under which economists labor is in striving to 
carry two distinct ideas under one term, viz., ratio and purchasing 
power. Whether we define value as a relation of powers or of quantities 
it can only be expressed by a ratio between the two quantities of the com- 
modities exchanged. Thus while it is incorrect to say the value of one ton 
of iron is an ounce of gold, it is quite correct to say the purchasing power 
of one ton of iron is an ounce of gold. 

After putting all these influential and weighty witnesses into the box 
and giving their consensus of opinion on this vital matter, upon which 
all their other deductions must necessarily hinge, Mr. Kitson proceeds 
to consider what is called ‘“‘ The Standard of Value.’’ 

After the previous definitions of value the reader may be at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of the expression, ‘‘Standard of value.” 
Value being a relation between two powers or quantities, according to 
the definitions of the science, what does the “ standard.of value”’ ex- 
press? Jevons says: “It is essential, in the first place, to decide 
clearly what we mean by a standard unit of value. This must consist 
of a fixed quantity of some concrete substance, defined by reference to 
the units of weight or space.”’ Macleod also says: ‘‘ Those economists 
who want an invariable standard of value want to discover and fix upon 
some single commodity by which they can compare the value of other 
things in all countries and ages.’’ Edward Atkinson says: ‘ The 
higher law of commerce, laid deep in human nature, has established 
gold and gold only as the unit or standard of value.” And again: 
“There is a unit of value. It exists without regard to legislation, 
treaty, or agreement. Itis gold. To that standard of value the mone- 
tary system of every commercial state must be adjusted. A given 
weight of gold is the standard of value everywhere.’’ The so-called 
standard unit of value of this country is a certain weight, viz., 23.21997 
grains, of gold contained in a dollar. 
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A standard of value as understood and defined is therefore essentially 
a material substance. But we have already seen, from the admirably 
scientific and logical definitions of Jevons and the rest, that value is a 
relation between two powers, or a ratio between two numbers, and is 
therefore ideal and immaterial. We have also seen that value is not the 
property of anything. How, then, can a “ fixed quantity of some con- 
crete substance”’ be a standard or measure of the immaterial? It must 
follow that since value is an “accidental relationship between two 
things,” and is not the property of anything, that no single thing can be 
a standard of value. 

A difference should be carefully noted between the terms “ standard ”” 
and “‘ measure.”” The two are frequently used synonymously. A stand- 
ard is something fixed, invariable, established by law or custom. A 
standard of measurement is necessarily a measure, but a measure is by 
no means necessarily a standard. There may be many measures, but 
there can be only one standard. But several writers attempt to recon- 
cile the scientific spirit with the needs of the adherents. of orthodox 
economics by acknowledging the impossibility of the existence of a 
standard, while they recognize the existence of a measure of value. 
Thus Macleod says: ‘“‘ But though a standard of value is impossible by 
- the very nature of things, there may be a measure of values ” (‘* Theory 
of Credit”). But unfortunately the absurdity of the term “ standard 
of value”’’ is no more absurd than the term ‘“‘ measure of value,” if by 
measure is meant ‘‘a fixed quantity of a certain concrete substance.” 
Gold is no more a measure of values than it is a standard of values. 
Gold is not homogeneous with that which it is said to measure. The 
unit weight of gold can measure other quantities of gold, but it cannot 
measure iron or silver or wheat or any other commodity. Again Jevons 
states that the value of gold fell 46 per cent between 1789 and 1809 ; 
that from 1809 to 1849 it appreciated 145 per cent, while between 1849 
and 1874 it fell again 20 per cent. To talk of a standard subject to such 
fluctuations is the height of imbecility and folly. ‘‘So palpable is this 
objection,” writes Francis A. Walker, ‘‘ that some writers who still 
cling to the term ‘measure of value’ abandon that of ‘standard of 
value.’’? And. again he says: ‘“ Value is a relation, and therefore 
cannot be measured, but only expressed or stated.” 

Macleod also says, and the gold-standard men of to-day who deafen us 
with the divine necessity of outwitting ourselves in every bargain with 
Europe, should ponder the application of his words : “It is as well to 
explain what these economists mean who are searching for an invariable 
standard of value. If we had a British yard and any foreign measures 
of length before us, we could at once perceive the difference between 
them ; and if we were told the measurement of any foreign building, 
however remote in age and country, we could by a very simple calcula- 
tion reduce them to the standard British measurement and compare 
them with the size of our own buildings. Those economists who want 
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an invariable standard of value want to discover and fix upon a single 
commodity by which they can compare the value of other things in all 
countries and ages. But the least reflection will show that such a 
standard is absolutely impossible by the very nature of things. . . . 
If a quantity of gold were placed beside a number of other things, no 
human sense could discern what their value would be. And the most 
violent changes in their values might take place in the market without 
there being any visible sign of such a thing. Values are not perceptibie 
by ocular demonstration, but they must be declared by the communica- 
tion of minds. Moreover, it is not possible to ascertain the different 
values of different quantities of gold obtained in different ages and 
countries. . . . The only test of value is an exchange, and unless 
we can effect an exchange there can be no value. Howcan we exchange 
an ounce of goid in the year A. D. 188 with one in the year A. D. 1588, 
or with one in the year A. D.1888 ?” 

Other authorities take the same view of the so-called standard — the 
yardstick of all other commodities. Bailey.says: ‘‘ If we compare the 
value of a commodity at one time with its value at another, it is only 
a comparison of the relation in which it stood at these different times to 
some other commodity. It is not a comparison of some intrinsic, inde- 
pendent quality at one period with the same quality at another period, 
but a comparison of ratios. It is impossible for a direct ratio of value 
to exist between A in 100 and A in 1800.” Macleod further observes, 
and the logic is inescapable : ‘‘ An invariable standard of value . . . 
is in itself absolutely impossible by the very nature of things, because 
value is a ratio, and a single quantity cannot be the measure of a ratio. 
A measure of length or capacity is a single quantity, and measures 
other single quantities, such as different lengths or bodies of capacity. 
But value is a ratio, and it is impossible that a single quantity can 
measure aratio. It isimpossible to say a:h::x. It is manifestly absurd 
to say that 4:5 ::8: without saying as 8 is to what.” : 

The question, then, is asked everywhere by a thousand noisy, positive 
blunderbusses like Edward Atkinson, the discoverer of the famous gold 
law in human nature with which he upsets all philosophy, ‘‘ How do you 
account for the universal credence given to that denoted by the term 
‘standard of value’ ?’’ The answer Macleod gives is to be found in 
the cause that gave rise to the use of the unfortunate term “ intrinsic 
value,’’ viz., a belief that value is a property or quality of commodities. 
It is, he says, owing to the general acceptance of the erroneous 
doctrine that labor is the cause of value, and that the value of a thing 
is therefore the quantity of labor contained in it, or exerted in obtaining 
it. To quote Macleod’s exact words, so that the orthodox may read 
and accept the testimony of their eyes without quibbling: ‘ That 
unfortunate confusion of ideas between value being the quantity of 
another commodity which any quantity will purchase, and the quantity 
of labor embodied as it were in the commodity itself, which is chiefly 
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due to Smith and Ricardo, has not only led to that mischievous 
expression ‘intrinsic value,’ the source of endless confusion in eco- 
nomics, but also to the search for something which very slight reflection 
would have shown to be impossible in the very nature of things, viz., 
an invariable standard of value.” 

A commodity, when considered alone and apart from all others, gives 
no idea of value, nor can any conception of value arise until it is con- 
fronted with another commodity ; just as a point in space can convey 
no idea of distance until a second point is taken. And just as distance 
is expressed between two given points, so value is expressed by the 
relation between two commodities. To place a given quantity or weight 
of a certain commodity at Washington or London under lock and key, 
and declare that to be A STANDARD OF VALUE is like marking a point 
on paper and declaring that to be a standard unit of length. Logic 
will not hold such a conception, and it cannot govern affairs and com- 
merce without perpetual disturbance and disaster. 

This is the heart of Mr. Kitson’s magnificently logical work. He has 
done what no other American writer has previously succeeded in doing 
so well; he has exposed in the clearest and simplest fashion, with the 
assistance, nay, out of the very mouths of the orthodox economists and 
upholders of the existing industrial system and the single gold-standard 
system, the fallacies and illogical, absurd contradictions upon which 
the whole system is based. Of course one need not be convinced if one 
is growing richer and richer every day by the mere appreciation of the 
gold standard of all values and the inevitable decline of all other values 
— but logic must drive every twenty-dollars-a-week critic into accepting 
conclusions that are based so inexorably on the pure science of numbers, 
We have gone into this phase of Mr. Kitson’s book at such length be- 
cause this is the kernel of the whole money problem — the basic facts 
upon which any true system of economics must be reared, if human wits 
can ever devise any social or economic and political system in which the 
magnificent reach of the highest intelligences will be embodied. That 
“if” will always stand in the way, for the eternal lie must prevail; but 
some of us like to learn the truth for its own sake notwithstanding. 

The whole wickedness and folly of the gold standard is here exposed 
in the simplest and most intelligible manner. There can in reality be 
no such thing as a ‘standard of value.’’ The relationship existing 
among commodities must be expressed and defined by some other 
method — something more scientific. The arguments used to prove the 
absurdity of a ‘‘ standard of value” apply with equal force against the 
term ‘‘ measure of value,’’ if by a measure is meant “‘a fixed quantity of 
a certain concrete substance.’’ No substance can ‘* measure”’ values. 

The fact that we compare all commodities to one, viz., gold, does not 
constitute gold a ‘“‘ measure of values,” any more than if all yard sticks 
were made of ebony, ebony would become the measure of length. Com- 
modities present themselves to us under two aspects—of quality and 
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quantity. The primary distinction between commodities is a qualitative 
one, such ag the material of which they are composed. It is these vari- 
ous properties possessed by commodities that make them useful. It is 
physically impossible to bring the properties of things to the terms of 
one denomination. No common denominator for the physical qualities 
of things has yet been discovered. Whatever the relationship among 
commodities may be, it is impossible to express it in terms of their qual- 
ities. Gold is a quantitative term, designating a certain substance pos- 
sessing certain characteristics. No relationship of dissimilar commodi- 
ties can, therefore, be expressed in terms of gold. Values, being rela- 
tions or ratios, cannot be expressed by any one substance. But com- 
modities are also d_finite quantities of things, and it is with these quan- 
tities that the science of economics deals. It treats of the laws which 
govern the relations of exchangeable quantities, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the qualities of things. These furnish matter for a 
science separate and entirely apart from economics. 

The use of a commodity such as gold is convenient merely in prizing 
and arranging other commodities one above another at a particular time. 
But this does not constitute gold a standard of value. It is merely a 
standard commodity at the time at which the prizing or arranging was 
made. No commodity can continue to act as a standard commodity for 
long without disorganizing from time to time the entire range of prices, 
since no commodity is or can be itself free from fluctuations. Hence a com- 
parison of prices at two different periods gives no indication of whether 
the commodity —in terms of which prices are expressed — has fluctu- 
ated, or the commodities whose prices are compared. Gold is recog- 
nized as a standard because it is supposed to be more stable than other 
commodities. But gold fluctuates considerably, in common with all 
other articles of merchandise. The mistake that economists have made 
is in supposing that the commodity which was conveniently selected for 
comparing at a particular time all others, is a perpetual standard at all 
times and places. 

On this scientific conception of values any reform of the gold-standard 
evils and abuses must stand. Here is the matter focused for all eyes 
not gold-blind to see. We must choose between science and barbarism. 
But, of course, science cannot work independently of human nature, 
and so the masses must learn in suffering the machinery with which 
those who have usurped the powers of Deity keep them bent and buried 
chin deep in the muck and degradation of intellectual and physical 
bondage. 

In the contention between the advocates of gold and silver coinage 
science has little part to play. Recognizing as we must the physical 
impossibility of any commodity functioning as money — so long as it has 
an independent commodity value and existence — gold and silver, neither 
separately nor collectively, can furnish a scientific basis for any mone- 
tary system. This is fully demonstrated in this work. It is, however, 
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instructive to observe some of the hopeless difficulties into which the 
advocates of gold coinage inevitably fall. 

‘The whole of this vast controversy,’’ says Macleod, “ is reducible to 
a single, simple and definite issue. 

‘Suppose that gold and silver are coined in unlimited quantities, and 
a fixed legal ratio is enacted between them. (1) Is it the fixed legal 
ratio enacted between the coins which governs the relative value of the 
metals in bullion ? (2) Or is it the relative value of the metals in bullion 
which governs the relative value of the coins? (3) And if it be found 
impossible for any single country to maintain gold and silver coined in 
unlimited quantities in circulation together at a fixed legal ratio, is it 
possible for any number of countries combined to do so by an inter- 
national agreement ? 

“ This,” he says, ‘‘is the whole gist of the controversy, and all facts 
and arguments adduced must be directed to establish one or other of 
these points.”’ 

But consider for a momen® the absurdities involved in this contention. 

Supposing a yardstick made of silver and a foot measure of iron. (1) 
Is it the fixed ratio of the foot to the yard which determines the relative 
coéfficients of expansion of silver and iron? (2) Or is it the relative 
coéfticients of expansion of the two metals that determine the ratio of a 
foot to a yard? (3) And if it be found impossible for any single 
country to maintain the exact ratio of one to three between a foot 
measure made of iron and a silver yardstick, under varying tempera- 
tures, is it possible for any number of countries combined to do so by 
an international agreement ? 

As between monometallism and bimetallism the latter system is un- 
questionably fraught with less danger to the welfare of nations. The 
natural law of supply and demand alone governs value. Laws can, 
however, artificially alter values by limiting supply and demand. - Thus 
gold enjoys an artificial value which it could not do but for law. So 
that while governments cannot fix values or absolutely control them, 
they can materially affect them by affecting supply and demand. 

The ‘relative value’? of the metals in bullion does undoubtedly 
govern the ‘relative value’’ of the coins, but in the very opposite 
manner to what Macleod would have his readers suppose. The more 
valuable a metal is in bullion the less valuable it is for coinage. Why ? 
Because it refuses to function as coin. It insists upon becoming bullion. 
Now, the first requisite of a good coin, of scientific money, is that it 
shall properly discharge the functions of coin, of currency, and that is 
to facilitate exchanges, to circulate, and to remain in circulation. 
Throughout the entire industrial world utility determines value. But 
strangely enough monometallists cannot see that this law governs coins 
and money the same as all other things. ‘‘ Money is as money does,” 
says Francis A. Walker ; and history proves that under free competition 
dear money, like all commodities, must give place to the cheaper. This 
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Gresham perceived ; only he did not want to see, or could not see, 
that the cheaper was the better money. 

No material can be a useful substance out of which to coin money 
that is continually urging the coin to commit suicide. Gold is continu- 
ally causing coins to become transformed into bullion. Bullion is not 
money, it is not coin; it is commodity. The coin vanishes the moment 
it becomes bullion. Silver is far less liable to play the truant and leave 
us in the lurch than gold. It is not so disposed to rua abroad and 
create a stringency in the home market. ‘“ But,’’ exclaim the mono- 
metallists in alarm, ‘‘ gold would be driven out if silver were coined 
freely.” Perhaps so. At the present time, without any free silver 
measure, gold leaves the country when the nation appears to be most in 
need of it. It is inevitable that gold must travel. But suppose gold 
disappeared entirely and silver took its place? What then? We 
should have a metal that would not be liable to vanish and one far more 
serviceable as currency than gold. 

After this explicit scientific analysis Mr. Kitson offers a scientific solu- 
tion of the problems that beset modern civilization; but for this we 
must refer the reader to the pages of this fascinating work, as we have 
thought it of primary importance to outline the fallacies of the existing 
system before taxing the reader’s mind with any reconstructive theories. 
The gold standard enslaves nation after nation and puts all the power 
of the world into the hands of a few unscrupulous, inhuman Jew money- 
lending conspirators, who do not understand the meaning of mercy, jus- 
tice, patriotism, humanity, love, or honesty. Gold creates debts and 
then prevents men from settling them. It places mankind in perpetual 
bondage. Not only are the factors of well-being and of progress ren- 
dered impotent by the gold standard, but the factors of evil minister to 
its exploiters. Wars, state extravagance, and political corruption all 
serve to build up this pyramid of irredeemable debts upon which the 
gold conspirators grow more wealthy and more powerful. 

In vain men toil, in vain,they produce. All the surplus wealth that 
should go to form a national store, goes to feed the demands of this in- 
satiable usurious conspiracy. In vain science prosecutes her voyages of 
discovery, and art labors to convert the discordant and hostile elements 
of nature into a system of usefulness and harmony. In vain temples of 
learning are reared and libraries founded. All these institutions, all 
these achievements that have for their object the advancement of learn- 
ing, the diffusion of universal intelligence, and the raising of labor, 
serve but to strengthen and nourish this great bloodsucker that preys on 
the social structure and will suck its vitality nntil the masses fall into 
such destitution and misery and slavery that the darkness of barba- 
rism is upon us again. In vain ministers preach the gospel of peace and 
righteousness. In vain poets sing of the spirit’s peace. The gold stand- 
ard means misery for the millions, dependence, servitude, uncertainty 
of employment, scarcity of means, lack of comforts and food, want — 
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and that means strife, war. The nations must stranglé this monster or 
it will strangle them. The gold debts of the world can never be re- 
deemed; and freedom lies only in repudiation. If our civilization can- 
not find any better basis than this to build on it will inevitably be swept 
away. The end of slavery is chaos. This question is not a mere ab- 
stract question of economical theory. It is the most vital, pressing 
moral and social question mankind has ever had to consider. It con- 
cerns the lives and fortunes and happiness of every human being in 
society and of generations yet unborn. We are at the parting of the 
ways. It is upward or downward for the Western world. It is easy for 
the worshippers of the golden calf to laugh at this soberness. Who 
would nut have laughed in Babylon and Thebes and Memphis? But 
the hyenas how] over their ruins now. W. B. H. 


BROTHER OF THE THIRD DEGREE.* 
I. 


In Mr. W. L. Garver’s new novel, ‘‘ Brother of the Third Degree,’’ we 
have another of the rapidly increasing romances dealing with Eastern 
occultism. It is a story in many respects quite remarkable. The 
author has succeeded in a marked degree in inculcating the very essence 
and kernel of the austere philosophy of self-renunciation taught by the 
noblest prophets and sages of the East in a novel, which, because it is 
at once weird, fantastic, and exciting, will appeal strongly to a class of 
readers who care little or nothing for serious reading, and who prob- 
ably could not be induced to thoughtfully peruse a didactic treatise, 
however brief, conveying the noble thought and high truth which are 
interwoven throughout the pages of ‘‘ Brother of the Third Degree.”’ 

To me the chief interest of this story lies in its admirable presenta- 
tion of the higher aspects of the noblest of the Oriental philosophies; 
the weird manner in which it emphasizes the all-important truth for 
every soul to learn, that whatsoever one soweth that will he reap, and 
the potential value in arresting the attention and awakening the con- 
science of those who are carelessly floating upon the sea of life, thinking 
more of the pleasure of the sense perception and the gratification of 
selfish desires than seeking the deeper truths and diviner pleasures 
which come only after one has so far renounced self as to find his 
greater joy in aiding others. 

There is a class of readers who, never having investigated psychical 
phenomena or delved into metaphysical thought sufficiently to appreci- 
ate the marvellous potency of mind or the power resident in the thought 
world, find little or no interest in occult or psychical literature, regard- 
ing such wonders as fairy stories. These thinkers would undoubtedly 
find no interest in Mr. Garver’s work. There is also another class of 
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readers who are afraid to think, who will not investigate a philosophy 
or a truth which transcends the range of beliefs and prejudices which 
have become part of their intellectual possessions, who occupy much the 
same position as the Indian who, when approached by the missionary 
on the subject of Christianity, replied: ‘‘ Look at what you Christians 
have done. You landed in Mexico, tortured, robbed, and murdered an 
innocent and friendly people: you landed on the north shore and robbed 
us of our land, killed numbers of our people, and gave us firewater, 
which makes us crazy. No, Indian may be barbarian or savage, as you 
call him, but he better than Christian.’’ So there are persons who 
point to the worst in people who have come under thought-influences dif- 
ferent from those in which they have been taught to believe and charge 
the shortcomings and evils of a civilization to the religion of the people, 
while they promptly resent the turning of the tables upon themselves. 
I have frequently noticed this where the religions of India, Confucius, 
and Mohammed have been the subject of discussion and comparison 
with Christianity. Now, those who will not broadly view all subjects, 
and as far as possible maintain an impartial or judicial attitude, and 
those who are such intellectual cowards that they will not hear the 
other side, will have no interest in ‘* Brother of the Third Degree.” 

There is still another class of persons to whom this book will not ap- 
peal — those who conceive no higher mission for art than its existence 
for art’ssake. Those who care only for the literary art, or the value as 
literature of a work, will find in this novel nothing more than they would 
find in hundreds of popular stories which are constantly appearing. 
But there are others, even among story readers, who care nothing for 
the purpose of the author or the philosophy which runs as a golden 
thread through the work, to whom this book will prove a delight. 
Those who have enjoyed the description of Balsamo and Cagliostro in 
Dumas’ marvellous romances will enjoy ‘‘ Brother of the Third Degree,” 
especially the latter portion of the work, which describes the great 
twentieth-century war in Europe between the forces of Darkness and 
Light. Those who have read with pleasure Bulwer’s “ Strange Story,” 
‘* Zanoni,’’ and ‘‘ The Coming Race’’ will also be charmed with this 
strange, weird, and at times exciting romance, even though they may 
not have delved sufficiently deep into psychical phenomena to know the 
marvellous, startling, and almost incredible powers which those who 
have faithfully, patiently, and earnestly investigated this science know 
to be verities. 

Persons who have made occultism a study, and those who are ac- 
quainted with the movements now in progress by which, silently but 
rapidly, men and women are being led to a realization of their higher 
selves, will be deeply interested in Mr. Garver’s work. That there are 
at the present time brotherhoods whose members are silently preaching 
noble self-renunciation while pursuing their daily avocation, I know to 
be a fact. That they are coming into a knowledge of the higher laws 
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of our being and an understanding of the subtle works of thought, is 
assuredly true. And though this book may be dramatic and melodra- 
matic to those who only read the letter, those who regard it as an alle- 
gory of the ascent of the human soul into the light of self-mastery, will 
find it a profoundly helpful work, full of suggestive and elevating truths, 
which will linger in the mind and do much toward shaping life along 
higher lines than conventional society or religion requires. 

Before closing this notice of ‘‘ Brother of the Third Degree,” I desire 
to quote a few paragraphs dealing with philosophical thought and eth- 
ical truths which occur in the dialogue of the work, as these will carry 
something of the moral atmosphere of the story with them: 


Great is he who controls the body, greater is he who controls the mind, but greatest 
is he who controls the heart. 

When the mind absorbs all our energies we forget the body. 

We cannot say with certainty what a man deserves or what he does not deserve; we 
do not know his past, which extends through many lives gone by. The innocent do 
suffer and there is injustice in the world, but this is because man is unjust to man; 
God and nature are infaliibly just and certain. Man has it within his power to go con- 
trary to the laws which should govern his nature, and by so doing can, as it were, per- 
vert nature and establish conditions not in harmony with the divine good. There- 
fore in the world of men there is a certain amount of injustice,and men who iden- 
tify themselves with this world are subject in like proportion to its uncertainties. 
But they who join themselves with God, and work harmoniously with nature, are 
never unprotected. 

Thoughts come first; we are built up of our thoughts, and we are surrounded 
by invisible powers and potential creatures, created and given strength by the 
thoughts we think. 

Knowledge is not to be communicated but evolved. Knawledge does not come 
from without, it comes from within. All your study of books and things is but to 
establish the instrumental conditions by and through which the Knower can break 
forth and manifest. 

A social state where altruism and industry are made the victims of greed and sloth 
cannot long mock Eternal Justice, and the end draws nigh. 

How will it end? That dependson man, If in him the moral sentiment becomes 
sufficiently strong, the present lamentable condition of things will give place to some- 
thing higher. But if this moral change is toolong delayed, then, like all civilizations 
of the past, we will sink into the chaos of an awful night, and then, from the shat- 
tered fragments of what is left, through years and centuries of toil and pain, build up 
again. 

** Do you believe in free-will ?” I asked. 

“That isa word much misunderstood,” she answered. ‘“ Man is influenced both 
internally and externally in every act he does, and, therefore, he is not absolutely 
free; but, nevertheless, he has the power to choose, and this power is superior to all 
influences.” 

‘*We hold that the generative organs are most holy and directly related to the 
divine creative power; and any misuse of them is the most unpardonable of sins. 
The ancient phallic symbols have been much misunderstood, and superficial minds 
have been unable to see their sacred meaning. Blinded by a modesty which is only 
on the surface, the world mistakes ignorance for virtue. Oh, how civilized our say- 
agery, which degrades.and pollutes these sacred functions!” 

“What is the world to-day but a vast whirlpool of savage lust — may the savage 
forgive me for that slander,” she added quickly, as though she had used the wrong 
word. “It is only civilized man with his glossy exterior who perverts these sacred 
functions — not even the cattle stoop so low as he. Then what a code of morals gov- 
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erns these relations! ’’ she exclaimed with flashing eyes, which showed that, notwith- 
standing her usual calmness, she had a heart of fire. ‘* Do you know,” she said, lean- 
ing forward, “ that if I was a man I would hide my face in shame to demand of woman 
what he has no pretence of having — purity. For shame! for lasting shame that any 
man should sanction such a code of morals! But woman, heaven pity her blind 
ignorance! she permits this evil, for she overlooks in man what she never overlooks 
in woman.” 

These paragraphs will give a hint of the philosophical and ethical 
thought and ideals of this work, which will prove helpful as well as en- 
tertaining to those interested in occultism and those who wish to obtain 
the kernel of the best in Oriental philosophy through the medium of an 
exciting romance. B. O. FLOWER. 

Il. 


Mr. Mabie in his recent lecture before the students at Wellesley de- 
clared that, ‘‘ While originality is the specific gift of the best writers, it 
does not mean the saying of something which has never been said; be- 
cause everything has been said.’’ But the gist of such books as the one 
before us, “Brother of the Third Degree,” by W. L. Garver, as 
well as Dr. Phalen’s ‘‘ Three Sevens’’; Balzac’s ‘‘ Brotherhood of Con- 
solation,” ‘‘Seraphita,” etc.; Marie Corelli’s ‘‘ Romance of Two Worlds ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ardath’’; Mrs. Peeke’s ‘‘Zenia’’; Mabel Collins’ “‘ Muriel the 
Mahatma,’ and other works descriptive of or alluding to the various 
occult societies which seem to have existed for ages, has never until 
recently been said so openly and plainly that ‘‘ he who runs may read.” 

Those who have enjoyed reading one or all the before-mentioned 
books will find added interest in this one; those who never heard of the 
doctrines of all these schools of thought (if any such people are left 
among readers of these last days of the century), will find in the 
‘¢ Brother of the Third Degree,” allusion to and partial explanation of 
the doctrines of nearly if not quite all the teachers now before the pub- 
lic, trying to call attention to the philosophy which has until recently 
been taught only secretly or at-least semi-privately. 

Even people so intensely practical as to find ‘‘one world at atime”’ 
enough to think about, may follow the fortunes of Alphonso and Iole 
with interést and it may be with profit to themselves. This opening 
sentence, a quotation from Paley, may possibly arrest their attention 
and lead them to read with unbiased judgment this very suggestive 
book: ‘‘ There is a principle, proof against all argument, a bar against 
all progress, a principle which if persisted in cannot but keep the mind 
in everlasting ignorance — and that is contempt prior to examination.” 

2. &. DD 
CHRIST THE SOCIALIST.* 


I do not know of any other great vital question of the day about 
which there is so much haziness of conception, where the idea is not 


***Christ the Socialist,’’ by the author of “ Philip Meyer’s Scheme.” Pp. 357; price, 
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altogether false, as the programme and nature of socialism. Most 
people confound it with anarchism and a reign of general confusion, 
whose principal object would be the defrauding of the men of talent 
and ability and industry to enrich or, at least, keep from want the 
thriftless and lazy, who are unwilling to work, even if work is provided 
forthem. A large class of people are too indifferent to seek enlighten- 
ment as to the true signification of socialism; and yet another class find 
it so much to their interest to keep the public mind in error in regard 
to this question that no means are neglected to disseminate the idea, 
through the public press—that portion of the press which is willing 
to sell itself at any time and for any purpose, no matter how corrupt, to 
syndicates and corporations who fatten on the needs of the masses — 
and otherwise, that socialism and anarchism are interchangeable terms. 

The literature of socialism is fortunately increasing and it is also 
coloring much of the literature of the day which is not specifically 
social. It is, therefore, with pleasure that one welcomes so good and 
temperate a study of the aims and spirit of socialism as is presented 
in a new work of fiction by the author of ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme,”’ 
entitled ‘‘ Christ the Socialist.”’ 

We find in this work, contained in the form of a most interesting 
story, a complete analysis of socialism in all its bearings. Even those 
not specially interested in social questions will enjoy this book; for, 
while being a clear exposition of the ethics of socialism, there is noth- 
ing didactic or dry about it. The author’s style is lucid and simple, 
and there is not a dull page or a line that one would wish to skip in the 
whole work, which is something more than can be said for the average 
novel, whether it be along social or ethical lines. 

The scene of the story is laid in a small manufacturing town in Con- 
necticut, and we are introduced to all the various phases of life in such 
a community and the ups and downs incident to the lives of mill opera- 
tives under our present competitive system. The principal characters 
are Robert Stewart, a noble and kind-hearted old Scotch schoolmaster, 
who emigrated to this country at an early age, and the village pastor, 
Rev. David Burkley. Stewart is one of those broad-minded, sym- 
pathetic natures whose heart goes out in love to his brother men, no 
matter what their creed, condition, or nationality. He regarded Christ 
not only as the Saviour of mankind,.but as a great social reformer, and 
in his own life he nobly exemplified the teachings of the Master. On 
the other hand, the pastor was one of a very common type, a good- 
natured and kindly man in his way, but with a high sense of his own 
importance; and having been brought up in the bosom of the First 
Presbyterian Church, was certainly inclined to be a little narrow, a 
trifle bigoted, and somewhat conservative in his interpretation of the 
Scriptures. He was, however, intellectually curious enough to delight 
in conversing with the old schoolmaster, who towered mentally head 
and shoulders above the village community, and, indeed, above the 
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worthy clergyman himself. Very interesting were the discussions 
which took place between the two on the subject of socialism, the 
righteousness of which Stewart — who knew the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation —supported with Scriptural texts, invariably getting the 
better of the argument with his reverend opponent. 

The following will illustrate the attitude of the two men on the ques- 
tion, and the manner in which the author deals with it. During one of 
their discussions, when the minister was getting worsted, he exclaimed: 


“ Why, Stewart, you are a rank socialist!” 

“So was Jesus Christ,” was the quiet rejoinder. 

‘What,’ cried Burkley, aghast at such an assertion, ‘“‘ where in all the Bible do you 
find proof for that ?” 

“In the very first sermon Christ preached — the sermon on the mount. What do 
you make out of the words, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them’ ?” 

«« Just ordinary justice and common Christian courtesy,” Burkley answered. 

“Nothing more ?”’ 

‘“* How much more do you make out of them?” 

* A great deal,” answered Stewart; ‘ but first let me ask you to define socialism.” 

** Socialism, as I understand it, means that every person shall be considered on the 
same level, irrespective of their worth or abilities; that the idle and the dissolute shall 
have as much right to enjoy the blessings and comforts of life as the virtuous and in- 
dustrious.”’ 

‘So that is your definition of socialism ?”’ 

“It is,” said the minister; ‘‘ perhaps you can give a better.” 

**Much better. I will give you Christ’s definition, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself ;’ 
and should you ask, ‘ Who is my neighbor ?’ I shall answer, ‘ Read the parable of the 
good Samaritan.’ When Jesus spoke that parable, He laid the foundation stone of 
true socialism — the brotherhood of mankind.” 

“That is a high ideal, Stewart, a very high ideal; no modern socialist can pretend 
to look so high.” 

“It is a high ideal, almost too high for poor, weak humanity to aspire to, but all 
Christ’s aims were of the highest. ‘No man ever spake as this man’ was the verdict 
of his hearers. If we professing Christians would only pay alittle more attention to 
the Master’s injunctions regarding our duty to our fellow-men, there would be fewer 
strikes and revolutions. No man likes to be treated unjustly, yet how many men, who 
are the greatest sticklers for their own rights, have no hesitationin trampling on the 
rights of others. The Golden Rule is pushed aside as something old-fashioned and ob- 
solete. How often do we hear men say: ‘ Religion and business are two different 
things, and must not be brought in too close contact. This idea of the brotherhood of 
man is all very well for ministers to preach upon, but business is business. It isevery 
man’s duty to look after himself,and get all he can, and those who are not smart 
enough to take their own part in the battle of life must go to the wall.’ 

“ Ah, Mr. Burkley, the socialism of Jesus Christ is as far above our selfish individ- 
ualism as heaven is above theearth. Why, man, socialism in its true conception would 
mean the millennium. But there is a lower level which we may attain, and which I 
believe we are quickly reaching, namely, codperation in the various industries, whereby 
the workers receive a fair share of the profits. This system is being tried in several 
places, and it will, I think, prove successful in bringing employers and workmen into 
more cordial relations toward each other. It is only common justice, after all, that 
the producer should get, the worth of his labor. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ — 
that’s in the Bible, you know, Mr. Burkley.” 

“ Yes, and he gets it, asarule. Of course, there are exceptions.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Stewart. ‘‘ When the temptation comes to an employer to 
get the laborer a little below the market price, he does not often resist it. If Tom is 
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getting along in life, has a family, and could not afford to be out of work, his employer 
is very likely to deal with him as he would not dare to deal with a young man who 
could afford to leave. I should think that the money thus stolen from the poor and 
needy would burn a hole in their pockets. Of one thing we may be sure; God’s bless- 
ing can never attend worldly prosperity obtained in such a manner.” 

Finally the schoolmaster succeeds in starting a train of new ideas in 
the mind of the clergyman, who begins at first to believe that there is a 
grain of truth albeit mixed with a great deal of sophistry, in Stewart’s 
logic, but ultimately comes to the conclusion that his old friend is right 
and that he himself has been mistaken all along. 

Very pathetic is the tragic story of the Widow Brown and her daugh- 
ter, whose sad deaths are directly traceable to the evils of our present 
social system, as touching the relations between employer and employee. 
Another striking illustration of the evil results of this system is afforded 
in the discharge of the faithful foreman, Jennings, who had enriched 
the factory where he worked by many practical hints and suggestions 
during his sixteen years of conscientious and painstaking labor; all of 
which counted as nothing in the mind of the mill-owner when he found 
a man who was willing to do the work cheaper. 

The purpose of this book is a noble one — the endeavor to obtain for 
the laborer simple justice, and to inculcate in the minds of men the 
teachings of a higher morality and the practice of the Golden Rule, all 
of which would be comprehended under the doctrine of true socialism. 
To the average reader and thinker, who is sometimes confused by the 
clamor of conflicting opinions in regard to social questions, it will prove 
aboon. It is worth hundreds of text-books on economics, so far as the 
average reader is concerned, as it gives in an interesting way much 
solid information and also suggests lofty ideals that may be practically 
realized by members of every rank and calling. The noble life and grand 
work of Robert Stewart in the community in which his lot was cast are 
full of inspiration; and the slow and gradual remoulding of the opinions 
of the conservative and dogmatic clergyman and his “ putting on the 
new man” under the benign influence of the old schoolmaster are strik- 
ing evidences of the power for good of a noble soul even in the face of 
the most obstinate and conservative prejudice. On the whole, this is a 
work which deserves a wide reading, and is sure to attain great popular- 
ity amongst thinking people. M. CoNNOLLY. 


Union Down.* 


Persons who enjoy the old-time novel with plot, the air of mystery, 
quick action, and strong dramatic situations, will find in ‘* Union 
Down” a romance far beyond the ordinary novel of this type. It be- 
longs to a school of fiction much in vogue some time ago and which is 
to-day found most frequently on the stage. It is in fiction what ‘‘ The 
World,” ‘“‘ Taken from Life,”’ ‘‘ Rosedale,” and ‘‘ A Celebrated Case”’ are 
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upon the stage. Indeed, this story would easily lend itself to stage 
presentation and would unquestionably make a popular hit, as it has 
much dramatic power, abounds in strong melodramatic situations, and, 
indeed, has all the requisites which are necessary in the hands of a skil- 
ful playwright accustomed to melodramatic work to make a great suc- 
cess. We can almost see the play in the hands of the conventional play- 
wright who never forgets the scenic artist. A skeleton of the acts 
would probably be something like this: 


ActI. Scene J. A house in Hong-kong, China, at the time of the plague. Mr. 
Wilson, a young man who is a victim of the plague and given up by his physician, en- 
trusts certain important papers to his clerk, Ben Brandon, who is about to sail for 
America (Brandon is in advanced stage of consumption). Scene 2, On board the 
“Bounding Wave,” sailing boat from Hong Kong to Boston. Ben Brandon, low with 
consumption, confides his own property and trinkets and the package entrusted to 
him by his employer to Calvin Raymond, a young man who has shown interest in him. 
Scene between the two men excites the suspicion of the evil-looking mate, John God- 
bold, who watches them closely. Tableau: A burial at sea; ninety days from Hong- 
Kong. 

Act II. Scene 1. The house on the bluff —The return of Manley Clavering from 
China — His infatuation for Clara, his foster-sister — The entrance of Naomi Wiseacre 
on the scene. Scene 2. The pawn shop of N. Vance — Mother, child, and grand- 
father— Entrance of John Godbold— Alexander Sedgewick appears on the scene. 
Scene 3. The Wiseacre family — Sedgewick turns up in the nick of time and rescues 
Zero from a watery grave — Sedgewick becomes temporarily installed in the Wiseacre 
home — Naomiagain. Scene 4. Evening on the Bay—John Godbold turns up and 
secures a position—A ride on the bay — Mr. Sedgewick excites the suspicions of 
Manley Clavering. —“‘ If you need me fly the flag on the staff union down.” Scene 5. 
Moonlight in the graveyard — The strange woman, Margaret Dawson, at the lonely 
grave, and what she had to say to Mr. Sedgewick — A leaf from the past, enough of 
which is overheard by John Godbold to confirm his suspicions. Two plans of action 
decided upon. 

Act III Scene 1. Deathof Randolph Clavering — Absence of Manley — Ciara runs 
up the flag to attract her brother’s attention. It floats union down, Scene 2. Sedge- 
wick seeks solitude on the bay — John Godbold seeks Sedgewick — The rising tide — 
The cry in the darkness which Naomi Wiseacre heard — Tableau, Night: The angel 
seen inadream. Scene 3. The day of judgment for Manley Clavering and what it 
brought forth — Naomi Wiseacre — Passing from night to day —'The mystery solved 
and the skeleton burned. 

Such might be something like the skeleton of a melodrama founded 
upon this story, which would lend itself to inspiring tableaux and excit- 
ing finales to each scene. From it our readers will see that it belongs 
to.the startling novels of the romantic and melodramatic school. It is, 
as has been observed, well written. Inthe character portrayal of Marcus 
Wiseacre the author has given us some really fine work, and those of our 
readers who sigh for what they term the good old-fashioned love stcry, 
with plenty of plot, mystery, and action, will select ‘‘ Union Down ” for 
one of the novels in their list of summer stories. B. O. FLOWER. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS OF LIFE.* 

Doubtless the Arena Publishing Company is gratified to be 
able to offer to its readers a new and improved edition of Helen 
H. Gardener’s notable book of essays, composed of speeches 
made by her at the International Congress of Representative 
Women held in Chicago durivg the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The volume contains: “Sex in Brain”; “Heredity”; “A 
Double Standard of Morals” (Sex in Morality); “Divorce,” etc.; 
to which have been added other essays on “Heredity” and “En- 
vironment.” 

A former edition of this remarkable and deservedly popular 
book—without the exceedingly important essays contained in 
this new edition—has been translated into the several languages 
of one Asiatic and four European countries. This book should 
be read by every mother, father, daughter, and son in this country 
and in all countries where any effort is being made, or can be 
made, to better the condition and status of the human race. It 
should be in every library where books are kept for enlighten- 
ment and the promotion of good. It should be a text- or reference- 
book in every school and college. That what it so clearly, logi- 
cally, earnestly, eloquently, and’ unanswerably treats is not 
taught and learned in every family, school, and college of the 
world, is striking evidence of man’s slowness to attain to that 
stage of civilization which will make life tolerable. 

The Arena Publishing Company is undoubtedly correct in 
claiming that the essays in this book are the most scientific of 
all Helen H. Gardener’s works, and has a right to be proud of 
presenting it to her many readers in such an improved and 
attractive appearance as to paper, print, binding, and added 
matter. 

Of this book and its author the Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
said: “The forees of heredity had constituted an occult science 
up to the time that she gave the subject a practicable application 
in her essays and lectures on ‘Woman’s Duty to the Unborn,’” 
and added, “Her work is clear and easily understood, even when 
she is dealing with subjects about which others have written 
with a vagueness that sometimes passes for profundity.” 

It is for this reason that the medical profession generally, both 
in this country and abroad, have said and written of her work: 
“We medical men recognize that whether her work is in the form 
of an essay or fiction it is always on a scientific basis, and that 
she is a valuable ally to our profession, since she reaches a wider 
public than we can reach through medical journals and books. 





* “Facts and Fictions of Life,” by Helen i. Gardener. Price, paper 50 
cents, cloth $1.25. Published by the Arena Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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For this reason we are always deeply interested in and earnestly 
commend her writings.” This is high praise indeed, and it is 
merited. 

From hundreds of press notices of singular unanimity, .the 
following are copied as indicative of what is thought of Helen H. 
Gardener’s books: 

Her style is remarkably clear and concise. She does not juggle with words, 
and no doubt remains in the minds of readers as to her meaning. She strikes 
with blows that are decisive and ringing, and no brain is so dulled and no 
heart so unresponsive but it is influenced in some way by the work of this 
remarkable woman.—CHICAGO SUNDAY INTER-OCEAN. 

Clear, unhesitant, modest, but uncompromising .. . the one woman of all 
others best qualified to speak on that subject (heredity, etce.).—CHICAGO 
TIMES. 

She flashes a flaming sword. . . . The same may be said of her writings, 
for she is brilliant as an orator, she is none the less as an author.— 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

One of the few things in this world which all men and all women have 
always agreed to be admirable is courage, whether moral, mental, or merely 
physical. Comparatively few people have the capacity to ‘“‘do their own 
thinking,’’ and but few of that few have ‘‘the courage of their opinions” after 
they have formed them. Helen H. Gardener is one of those persons.— 
NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

Helen Gardener is one of the most thoughtful of modern writers.— 
CHICAGO HERALD. 

A literary light in the person of a southern woman is attracting the atten- 
tion of the thinkers of the world. . . . She has entered a path almost un- 
trodden, and gives evidence that she is one of the greatest students of socio- 
logical and psychological problems. She wields the strong pen of a true 
philosopher and an impartial historian. . . . Generous and just enough to 
deal with a great topic greatly. . . . One of the most instructive and fasci- 
nating writers of our time.—LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 

Helen Gardener is one of the modern writers whose success proves the 
value of earnest purpose.—NEW YORK RECORDER. 

The author has added another interesting book to the series of studies on 
social questions. . . . The style of Helen Gardener has always been charac- 
terized by simplicity, lucidness, and _ directness —SAN FRANCISCO 
CALL. 

One feels that the author is a deep student of sociology and psychology; 
that she is a true philosopher.—B. O. Flower in THE ARENA, Boston, Mass. 

Cc. 8 
THE ASCENT OF. LIFE.* 

While all thoughtful people must acknowledge the value of the 
vast accretion of data yielded within recent years by the investi- 
gations of physical science, and the corresponding wonderful 
advance in tolerance and liberality in the field of theology, they 
must too often be filled with something akin to dismay at the 
apparent hopelessness of any reconciliation and merging of the 
truths of science and the spiritual conceptions and ideals of con- 
duet and life of religion. These two paths of seeking seem to lie 
as far apart as if their separate adherents could exclude from 

* “The Ascent of Life,’’ by Stinson Jarvis. Price, cloth $1.50. The Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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their lives and thoughts and conduct the great truths they both 
hold. This alienation of intellectual interests is much to be de- 
plored, for if science does not lead us inevitably to the system of 
mysteries in life it is false science, and if religion does not reveal 
the essential dignity and needs of the body as well as the reality 
of the spirit it is false religion, for the needs of the spirit are held 
in the tangle of justice and injustice upon the physical plane 
decreed by Nature. 

In his “Ascent of Life’ Mr. Stinson Jarvis takes up a train of 
speculation on the possible further evolution of man at the part- 
ing of the ways between what is called revealed religion and the 
inductive reasoning of modern evolutionary philosophy. 

That mesmerism, or, as it is now called, hypnotism, is no delu- 
sion, but an ascertained fact of human experience which seems to 
mysteriously blend the physical and psychical factors of human 
identity is no longer contested among even the most incredulous 
of physicists. This is one of the great elements of modern 
thought, like the science of electricity and the evolutionary doc- 
trine itself, which is surely going to modify all religion, all 
philosophy, and more immediately all the dogmas of purely 
physical science. But where it will eventually lead us, -and how 
great a part it will play in the everyday game of human conduct 
and destiny, it is not given to our generation to surmise with any 
accuracy. Audacious imaginations see in it a prophecy and prom- 
ise of a higher plane of living in which the mind and spirit shall 
play a larger and nobler part than ever before in all human his- 
tory. It is to be hoped that this is not entirely a delusion; al- 
though irony waits on all the hopes of human‘wits. In our day 
no man is able to live his best life; few are barely conscious of 
the better, nobler life of spiritual concern, for 

“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 

As the title of his book shows, Mr. Jarvis is one of those who 
take the optimistic view, but—as it must seem to many, in trying 
to follow the thread of his reasoning — with very scant support 
from logic or the data of science. It may be that his vision is 
more certain than his logic; but if one is inclined to be captious 
one must surely destroy the vision in an examination of the logic. 
The idea of Mr. Jarvis’ book is bold and alluring enough; but 
beginning with an analysis of some of the more important conclu- 
sions and theories of modern evolutionary science, he jumps to 
certain conclusions of his own, without properly establishing the 
relation of cause and effect—that is, the effect he adduces as es- 
tablished. This disregard of the great law, which took one of the 
English philosophers a lifetime to establish, that there must be a 
nexus between cause and effect, rather detracts from the weighti- 
ness of Mr. Jarvis’ airy speculations ; but this is one of the most 
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common disabilities of audacious imaginations, and while Mr. 
Jarvis’ book belongs merely to the dilettanteism of science, if to 
science at all, it is nevertheless entertaining as embodying in a 
most readable form many of the fine-spun metaphysical specula- 
tions that are now in the air. 

It will be interesting to the reader to get some outline of Mr. 
Jarvis’ argument. 

He begins with a statement of the Darwinian theory. One 
truth is apparent, that life, from its lowest to its highest, is a 
succession of grades, or plateaus, each one intermingling with 
its commencing edges in the plane below, and with its later or 
upper edges merged in the plane that is next above it. To stu- 
dents of natural history this is clear. The advances from the 
fish to the amphibian and from this to the mammal, and later on 
to man, in all their ramifications, all indicate the continuity of the 
principle of development. 

The question therefore arises, Is nature to be expected to cease 
its order and sequence as soon as it has produced the human 
grade? If man remained exclusively an animal in all his in- 
stincts and passions the necessity for the question would not be 
so apparent. But we find in human beings evidences of higher 
planes of existence, which control and modify the animal dispo- 
sition, and so we have to consider whether Nature will proceed 
with the same sequence and order which she has exhibited up to 
this point. 

What, then, is the next higher plane of life that is found in us 
side by side with the animal? What is this in us which is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl? Nature keeps everyone interested. She has 
developed her silvery fish, her myriad iridescent birds and 
beetles, her monstrous winged lizards, her huge quadrupeds, her 
inquisitive monkeys, and then the student of herself, with a 
searching brain—a creature that looks for God. The question 
arises, Is she giving that which he looks for, or at least the next 
advance towards what he seeks? We find that no living thing of 
nature has ever instinctively craved for anything unless it was 
proper for it to do so; and this fact is suggestive while we seek 
an answer to the question. There are indications that Nature 
has, for our own world, produced enough of swimming, crawling, 
fiying, leaping things—has dealt sufficiently with materials—and 
is now allowing man to see partly how her processes deal with 
essences. The indications are that she is passing, with us, to the 
grades wherein she has less use for cumbersome machinery. 
Man’s place in Nature is therefore at an interesting stage. As 
he progresses from the physical plane into the next higher grade 
of existence, it is clear that Nature intends to increase continu- 
ally in beauty and charm as she leads him delightedly on. 
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Most people, whether educated or not, believe in their posses- 
sion of souls. Some hold to this belief on mere hearsay, others 
on the authority of theological tradition; others refuse it for 
equally unsubstantial reasons. Those who claim that the soul’s 
existence is “not proven” have a right for themselves to say so. 
This means that it has not been proved to them. The agnostic 
must be taken at his word. When he says he is ignorant in 
regard to certain questions it must be accepted that he is so. 

To break the thread of argument, it must be said that this is a 
little sweeping in its assumption, since it includes all the great 
investigators of physical science whose evolutionary methods 
and doctrines the author professes to have accepted and carried 
to their logical conclusion. However, this simply emphasizes the 
intellectual attitude and bias of the writer, and need not seriously 
impair the value of his delightful speculations for those whose 
enthusiasm for the life of the higher morality would fain per- 
suade them that their generous hopes for humanity are indeed 
on the verge of becoming tangible fact. 

On this question, continues the argument, some people seem to 
have possessed from childhood upward such a lucidity of intel- 
ligence (coupled with natural purity) that they have never 
doubted their intuitions. But no one can be expected to form 
his life on other people’s intuitions; and the agnostic is, in a 
Way, a general assistance when he refuses to believe in any 
postulate, the truth of which has neither been realized by his 
intuitions nor scientifically proved by experiment. 

In the interests of the integrity of human thought and possible 
evolutionary development in the domain of social and moral con- 
ceptions, we must say that we hope so. 

Science has not ,»roduced this proof. The reason is clear. So 
far as it has yet advanced, science is confined by its own methods 
to the material. It is true that its best thinking has tried to ex- 
plain thought and memory. But in all its approaches to the im- 
material it has signally failed, and must of necessity fail as long 
as it is limited to its present methods. 

This inability of learned men to assist and affirm Nature’s best 
developments by their scientific thought and investigations has 
had results that were both beneficial and disastrous. In the 
attrition of conflicting minds it has led to enormously valuable 
results: but on the other hand the agnosticism of science has 
given opportunity to low-grade men to jump to the conclusion 
that no higher world than the animal one exists. The truth is 
that with its present apparatus science has been unequal to prov- 
ing the higher grades of existence. Another lamentable result is 
directly due to this failure of science; for numbers of the higher 
types of men are now divorced from that which had been 
formerly a part of their highest happiness. 
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Science makes sure as it goes. Nothing in the history of the 
world is more useful than its inexorable demand for certainty. 
But there are other methods of gaining certainty besides those 
which science has hitherto utilized. Circumstantial evidence. 
when complete, removes doubt quite as thoroughly as_ direct 
proof. He who knows of no soul has a right to demand thai its 
existence be proved. But in the ordinary course of Nature, soul 
(meaning its sympathy and range) is only appreciable by soul. 
The difficulty has been to make soul appreciable to intellect. 
This can, to some limited extent, be done. The existence of the 
soul, and also some of its powers, can be proved with all the 
certainty which science requires. For the material intellect to 
understand, when unassisted, the range, sympathies, and pecu- 
liarities of a higher plane of nature is not to be expected. If, 
then, soul can be known to soul, why has science not discovered 
some of the powers of one soul upon another? To this question 
of the author one would be inclined to reply by saying that he has 
not explained, and science has not discovered, the processes and 
medium of the influence of one soul upon another, or even that 
such an influence is possible, or even that what the author calls 
soul, without any precise definition, exists. Science has investi- 
gated and is investigating the influence of mind upon mind; it is 
now struggling with the mystery of the will that may be inter- 
preted as the soul, but science has not yet definitively announced 
the discovery of the soul itself and so cannot consistently declare 
its powers in the interrelations of life. 

That some individualities influence others, the author contends, 
is believed by many and is to be expected by all. But how to 
place the soul in position to subject it to scientific examination 
has been a difficulty. The strangely grotesque visions of the 
lighter forms of sleep cannot be classified, because we do not 
understand the extent to -which the soul, with its marvellous 
powers for knowing (these the author does not define; he leaves 
us to divine their nature, character, and function), is being lib- 
erated. The vagaries produced by automatic brain sensations 
during incompléte sleep are evidently of no importance, and 
merely resemble or reproduce with exaggeration the more preva- 
lent thoughts of waking moments. But there is a depth of sleep 
at which, when reached, strange things happen. If, therefore, 
the deepest of all sleeps can be artificially produced, we then 
have the human soul in such a condition that at least some of its 
powers may be scientifically inquired into. It must tell of itself 
through the mouth of its possessor. 

The present writer does not remember to have tread of any case 
of a person under the influence of hypnotism, in which the phe- 
nomena were attributed by the experimenters to the revelation 
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of the soul. Charcot and Bernstein and Doctor Cocke in his 
recently published work, are all very guarded in their statement 
of opinions. They content themselves with observation. 

There have already been many investigations into phenomena 
of this kind. But except in France the results have been unsatis- 
factory. There are at least three grades of mesmeric sleep; and 
while a patient may converse readily he may be in one of the less 
profound degrees of sleep in which the greatest intelligence is not 
shown. In the presence of curious scientists with whom the 
patient had no habit of sympathy he would naturally retain cer- 
tain degrees of that protective alertness which in the lighter 
grades of sleep is ready to awake us when anything unusual 
occurs. Any results which are more instructive than those ob- 
tainable in crowded drawing-rooms can only be arrived at when 
the patient has unlimited confidence in the actuator, and is en- 
tirely willing to trust him with soul, will, even life itself. In such 
case the interior protective alertness is dispensed with by the will 
of the patient. But the slightest timidity, or what is called ner- 
vousness, at the presence of unknown strangers and antipathetic 
individualities would have its effect. Consequently the actuator 
may produce a grade of sleep and control thought and remove the 
appearance of being awake, and yet end at this. Thus he does 
not produce in the patient that deeper grade of sleep in which the 
soul with its wonderful attributes may be inquired into. And 
this condition cannot be arrived at unless the body and its imma- 
terial keeper are completely in the power of the actuator. 

The author fails to cite any authenticated case in which the 
soul of any person has been completely yielded to the power of any 
other person. Since the existence of the soul itself is in doubt, 
and its nature and powers are even more generally in doubt than 
its existence, it is not possible for any person to hold a positive 
conviction of the possession of a soul, or at least of the extent of 
its powers and character and destiny, and so it is not, possible for 
any person to completely put into the power of another a force 
whose nature and extent neither of them knows. 

At this stage of his inquiry, the author devotes space to explain- 
ing why some scientists have failed to discover in mesmerism as 
much as has been claimed for it; though it must be remembered 
that most of the phenomena mentioned in this work have for 
years been known to the scientists of Paris. 

But what is this process in Nature called mesmerism or hypno- 
tism? To say it is the effect of soul upon soul or mind upon mind 
tells but little. We find it in every condition of human inter- 
course —in business, in social life, and throughout the animal 
kingdom; it is everywhere present. We are all mesmerizers: 
though the majorities are better adapted, through comparative 
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weakness of individuality, to be patients rather than performers. 

Such words as “mesmerism” and others are used merely to 
explain intended meanings to readers. It has been proved that 
the power here referred to has nothing to do with magnets or 
magnetizing, which word originated in one of Mesmer’s impos- 
tures. Yet the word mesmerism is used instead of hypnotism, 
etc., because it gives more people an idea of what is meant. Un- 
usual words make difficult reading for the average reader who 
seeks to profit by the labors of others and not to study at first 
hand for himself; and the author’s desire is to make the subject 
as clear as possible. As he says, so much is difficult to believe 
that to impose an unnecessary tax would be a mistake. The 
readers of this work are invited to join the author not merely as 
readers but as fellow searchers into a region which is so trackless 
and so little reduced to the geography of thought that it is here 
approached with diffidence and a sense of solitude. The author 
also takes occasion to say that it is probable that those who have 
experienced a lifelong hunger for knowledge will agree that the 
urgency of our necessities prevents us from much considering the 
source of our knowledge so long as knowledge comes. Except as 
to the facts of the writer’s experiments this work must be under- 
stood to be put interrogatively and solely as an appeal to the 
reader’s sense of the probable. 

Mr. Jarvis gives several examples of the experiments he has 
himself conducted, and he vouches for the truth of them. The 
reader can turn to them and consider the evidence for himself. 
There is, of course, an increasing number of educated and intelli- 
gent persons who have no interest whatever in misrepresentation 
who claim to have had experiences for which they could not satis- 
factorily account upon any but the psychical hypothesis. The 
instances Mr. Jarvis relates will be of great interest to many who 
have made experiments of their own, and in any case they afford 
interesting and curious reading. He states that he gave up these 
experiments some years ago for a number of reasons; chiefly 
because he thought it was the exercise of an undue power; 
partly because he ‘could never be entirely certain that in every 
case it was safe for the mind of the patient; and partly because 
he had proved all that he wished to prove for his own satis- 
faction. 

These experiments led him to the following conclusion. .We 
have within us a faculty for acquiring from without a knowledge 
that is independent of either words or sound. This is an ability 
ef the ego, the individuality. This individuality is so susceptible 
to the influence of other individualities that it can by its own con- 
sent be taken possession of by others, and absolutely mastered 
for good or evil. The experiments also indicate that this faculty 
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in acquiring its knowledge in any part of this world is not 
affected by distance. 

It has been said that if all cables and wires were connected, an 
electric message would circle the world instantaneously—that is 
to say, if an operator telegraphed from his right hand to his left, 
with the whole world between, the letters of the message would 
come in from the east as soon as they were sent out to the west. 
We have here a natural fact as to annihilation of distance. But 
it is not suggested that the soul in acquiring knowledge at a dis- 
tance is a current. Nor is it suggested that electricity is a cur- 
rent. Evidently it is one of the life principles. A telegraph line 
when in use is a wire vivified—that is to say, it is throughout its 
length permeated by an immaterial essence possessing a capacity 
for such inconceivably rapid vibration that a shock or alteration 
in one spot is immediately felt along the whole wire. In other 
words it is as sensitive in its entirety as in its part. One spot 
cannot suffer anything unfelt by the whole at the same moment. 
This is sympathy sublimated—sensitiveness carried to a superla- 
tive degree. It is a power of nature. We can make it—or rather 
educe it—while still ignorant of what it is. Similarly the soul, 
which is a higher or more extensive existence than electricity, 
may be expected to contain among its qualities some peculiari- 
ties of that principle with which we are best acquainted. It 
seems probable that the soul or life of man also possesses in a 
similar way a capacity for inconceivably rapid vibration. But 
there is no vivified wire or other material channel of communica- 
tion between the soul of a mesmerized patient and a person in- 
quired about say in San Francisco. And if the patient’s soul 
knows enough to discover the presence of the San Franciscan and 
how at the same time to report of him fully in New York, it 
surely knows enough to stay at home and do its work as a resi- 
dent. In other words, the abilities required in order to make the 
flight would be more extensive than a resident intelligence would 
require; and the economy of Nature does not favor any unneces- 
sary power, people, or entity. 

The facts and reports of patients which tend to support the 
theory of “flight” are given at some length, because it is interest- 
ing to see what ground orientals and others have had for believ- 
ing that some part of the human makeup was projected through 
space. The usual explanations of patients almost mecessarily 
lead to some theory of this kind. Yet it is to be understood that 
the person whose interior faculties are witnessing a distant scene 
could speak in no other way than in the first person. The theory 
of the resident intelligence accounts for all the facts, so that there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for suggesting any such further 
peculiarity as is asserted in oriental systems. The reader may 
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therefore divest his mind of Buddhistic suggestions as to “astral 
bodies,” ete., so far as Mr. Jarvis’ theories and speculations are 
concerned. People who have not grasped the idea of the deep-set 
truth of Nature have imagined different existences to explain such 
phenomena as are here exhibited. 

What, then, is this intelligence which is resident in man, and 
which is possessed of these fearful and wonderful and yet most 
peaceful and natural powers? A few dicta of celebrated men 
may be considered in this connection. Going first to the region 
of material science, Mr. Herbert Spencer indicates that all human 
study and research finally bring us to the one absolute certainty 
—‘that we are in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.” This is the ultimatum of the 
most material and scientific methods of research. Mr. Spencer 
continuing says: 

Historical evidence shows ‘that the religious consciousness began among 
primitive men with a belief in a double belonging to each individual, which, 
eapable of wandering away from him during life, becomes his ghost or spirit 
after death; and that from this idea being eventuaily distinguished as super- 
natural there developed in course of time the ideas of supernatural beings of 
all orders up to the highest. F 

Prof. Max Miiller says, ‘Religion is the faculty for realizing the 
Infinite.’ From this we understand that there is in man a faculty 
for realizing the Infinite of which the outcome is religion. But 
it does not seem to have widely entered into the philosophy of 
either scientists or theologians that this faculty for partly realiz- 
ing the Infinite will also comprehend the finite as the greater 
includes the less. Yet it is of importance to understand that the 
same faculty which with its marvellous and wordless knowledge 
may be conscious of great truths and aspirations is also capable 
of comprehending the smallest and most trivial things. 

One might think from the appearances of late years that science 
and religion will continue to run as parallel lines and never meet. 
If science does not extend its own methods into the region of the 
immaterial life they will evidently remain in apparent antag- 
onism. This is the author's opinion, and quoting Huxley on the 
meaning of the term “science’—‘all that knowledge which rests 
upon evidence and reasoning of a like charag¢gter to that which 
claims our assent to ordinary scientific propositions’—he invites 
the reader to experiment for himself and then say whether the 
knowledge so gained meets the demand of Huxley’s interpreta- 
tion of science. If the methods are of this character they are 
sufficiently scientific to gain a hearing; and he hopes that the 
data he has accumulated will lead others into the same channels 
of inquiry and proof. 

This work is chiefly addressed to those who have made at least 
some study of the laws and history of evolution; and it is as- 
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sumed that readers possess some knowledge of material evolution 
before an attempt is made to describe Nature’s advance into its 
spiritual grades. 

What is most required is unity of conception. In life there is 
such infinite variety of phenomena and such infinite complexity 
of relation that the chief necessity is simplicity of law. 
This work does not seek to prove that either science or reli- 
gion is right; but aims merely to outline some of the truths at 
which they both arrive. In the present state of things there can 
be no reconciliation between science and religion. One clings to 
the true and intangible, and the other clings to the true and 
tangible. The only solution of the difficulty seems to be for both 
to emigrate to a new region in which both parties may retain 
some of their most cherished principles. It is the endeavor of 
this work to show where that region is. To reach it the advocate 
of science must extend his limitations and the religionist must 
drop-some of his unnecessary forms of thought that do not rele- 
vantly affect the truth of his essential dogmas. This will be no 
reconciliation. It will be a new land to which emigrants pass be- 
cause truth has its abode there. The region is governed by law 
and truth. The simple name of the region is “the future”; its 
legal code is the same eternal law of evolution with further vol- 
umes added concerning the spirit life; and its God is the God of 
nature, who insists upon things being done in His way and not in 
the ways set up by priests of either science or sect. We all have 
to face one great truth, and the sooner we face it the better. It is 
this—that the only possible God is the God of nature. Many reli- 
gious people will say that they have always admitted this. In a 
Way, yes. But they have been continually apologizing for na- 
ture, criticising nature, and hating some parts of it. For instance, 
when Paul advises against marriage he is flatly opposed to the 
God of nature; that is to say, he opposes and is evidently ignorant 
of those processes which God uses to teach the majority of men. 
No fact of nature is opposed to religion, and any religious idea 
which cannot be made to fit in with nature is ipso facto wrong. 
Paul, therefore, while right as to himself, did more than most 
men to make Christianity in some respects the most stupendous 
critic of God the world has known. All teachings which are out 
of harmony with the bulk of humanity require adjustment. 
Teachings which are quite proper and a necessity for those on 
the highest human planes are of little use to those who know next 
to nothing of spiritual life. Indeed, for the vast majority in the 
lower grades such teachings do harm in creating despair. Proper 
study of nature ¢ures all these things. In the region of the 
future they are understood. 

When a law of nature teaches of itself, its power for producing 
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conviction is like the silent and resistless force of a tide. We gain 
such a complete sense of its reality that any infringement of it 
seems absurd. Infringement is generally called sin; but it is also 
absurdity even when coupled with unspeakable tragedy. Indeed 
it is a wide thought that there is nothing in nature but nature. 
In different terms some religions express the same idea when 
saying, ‘There is nothing in nature but God.” And the material 
scientists come very near the same thing if they say “We know of 
nothing in nature but law.” All these statements are merely the 
various attempts to give verbal expression to the existence of 
that which all opposing parties are agreed upon. Therefore in 
the region of the future one speaks of nature or law or God when 
one refers to that existence regarding which there is no dispute. 
In this work the terms are usually employed as if they were 
synonymous. 

What is nature or God or law? The first answer is that we 
know nothing. But this is wrong. We do know something. 
Where, then, is the knowledge? We turn inquiringly to science. 
Science answers that it knows of laws and effects and nothing 
more. We then turn to religion. Here we find agreement upon 
one point: that we have within us an inward monitor which 
guides our life correctly. In other words, they agree that the 
human soul is capable of being in correspondence with some all- 
knowledge which is continually present; also that the intuitive 
impressions received in these correspondences are always right. 
The belief is that this outside all-knowledge is never wrong. 

This universal agreement of all the hosts of religious men is 
very singular and significant. One would think they might have 
fought over this point as they have over every other. But so far 
as the facts appear, they never have. Material science, called 
upon to consider this question, says, “This belief to these reli- 
gious men seems to be a great reality; but it is not contained in 
our system for research.”” To which the religious reply, ‘‘The 
spiritual man has as good a right to tell of the spiritual world as 
material science has to speak of the physical world.” To this 
Professor Huxley, speaking for science, gives a limited consent. 
In effect he says that science has always been willing to discuss 
and profit by any proofs that the religious could bring forward. 
He says, “If any one is able to make good the assertion that this 
belief about the soul rests upon valid evidence and sound reason- 
ing, then it appears to me that the soul and the study and knowl- 
edge of soul must take its place as a part of science.” 

The trouble is, however, that the religious have not been able 
to produce such proofs of the existence of soul as are recognized 
by material science. It has seemed to be impossible to prove 
logically a reality which to religious people was only present in 
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their intuitions. But in its investigation of physical phenomena 
science has discovered certain potent forces hitherto unrecog- 
nized and unknown in science—mesmerism, hypnotism, mental 
suggestion, etc. At this juncture an experimenter says, “If you 
deal with a suitable human patient in the ways described you can 
prove for yourself Leyond all doubt that the belief of religious 
people is correct when they say that the human soul is capable of 
being in correspondence with some outside knowledge which ap- 
parently knows everything and which is continually present.” 
This experimenter gives the details of his experiments. He is not 
ignorant of the value or worthlessness attaching to human testi- 
mony. He, however, asks for no further credence beyond that 
which will place other students in such courses of inquiry as will 
exhibit to them the same truths. If others thus accomplish sim- 
ilar results and publish them truthfully then the whole field of 
natural religion must “take its place as a part of science.” 

Thus hypnotism and its kindred branches of inquiry—physio- 
logical psychology, telepathy, etc.—seem to be accumulating evi- 
dence which will finally establish the fact of the soul. It is from 
this point that Mr. Jarvis goes on to build up his theory of the 
ascent of life from the material to a spiritual plane, and his argu- 
ment and examples are very interesting, and show a wide range 
of study in literature and of independent thought. 

There is much which brings conviction and refreshment in Mr. 
Jarvis’ comments upon the religion of nature, and which his 
theory brings out, with a deepened sense of the psychic unity of 
mankind. In following this theory as to man advancing in the 
spiritual world as he becomes fitted to vibrate in accord with its 
higher grades, he explains, we are merely beginning to under- 
stand in its farther range that same process which has always 
brought to brain of man and animal every sensation of happiness 
that has ever been felt. There is nothing new about the law it- 
self. And if this eternal continuity of the past makes us feel 
justified in extending it into any future condition of man, either 
mundane or otherwise, we may expect to find two qualities of 
soul or spirit—this vibration of sympathy, sensitization which 
contains all capacity for happiness; and its correspondence with 
the all-kKnowledge or universal spirit. 

The error of agnostics has been in refusing religion when they 
rejected theology and priestcrafts. Religion cannot possibly be 
a creed. Religion is the receiving of God in the heart. It is not 
even necessary to say “I believe in God,” because the seeking or 
acceptance of the holiness and gladness in the ego makes any 
words unnecessary. Religion is a phase, a tendency, a merging 
of the soul. On man’s part it is the acquiescence in and accep- 
tance and seeking of those phases which tell of continual im- 
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provement and wisdom and nearness to the Great Gladness. So 
that there can be no necessity for words in that which is entirely 
of phase. What use could be made of them? For worship? Yes; 
but words cannot speak the soul’s phases; and what could God 
want of words? Men worship because they must; because of 
love’s endless necessity. 

Intellect has sneered at emotion; but each is necessary to the 
other. Intellect is emotion’s pruning-hook. It should not be 
allowed to be the worst of stumbling-blocks on the road to happi- 
ness. There is a consciousness which insists upon the prophecy 
that emotion will mean happiness when the present processes of 
intellect are forgotten. 

A verbal picture which represents any human life correctly 
must contain its sermon. The eloquence of facts is generally 
sufficient. Yet deductions are too often missed unless insisted 
upon. And there are silent suggestions in the fact that unless the 
animal mind (or its essence) unifies with the conditions of the 
spiritual planes it is not and never can be a part of them. This 
is a reality of nature. The unhappiness to which a continuous 
and wrongly timed clinging to the animal plane gives rise is a. 
fact which in every life enforces consideration. Age, with its 
experiences, is expected to acquire dignity. The universal idea, 
apart from all religion, that age and experience should bring 
improvement, exhibits the innate knowledge of what a life’s evo- 
lution should be. 

But, on the other hand, poor, ignorant, animal human nature is 
not so bad as priests have painted it. The old teaching that “The 
heart of man is desperately wicked” has been a source of incalcu- 
lable riches to hierarchies and of inconceivable misery to human 
beings. So far as counsel for criminals can judge of the worst of 
men it may be said that this teaching, except in rare cases, is 
highly improper. Criminals as a rule are very commonplace 
people. Not one in a thousand of them could be made romantic; 
fhe newspapers try this, but counsel know better. The extinction 
of the devil, which was one of the many moral uses of the sense 
of absurdity, has removed nearly all the luridity of the general 
view. There were times, not so very long ago, when attempts to 
appear desperately bad did not seem so asinine as they do now. 
That terror of olden times, the daring atheist hurling his defiance 
at God, is now interesting to no one but the policeman who arrests 
him for making a noise. Outside the ranks of insanity the exis- 
tence of a real atheist is difficult to imagine, in spite of his own 
assertions. Agnostics say they “cannot think God” (and perhaps 
they never will); but they do not say the high power of nature 
cannot be felt. All the oid ideas about slighting God, or helping 
or blaming, or cursing or scorning, or taking his name in vain 
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now exist only as vulgarities—to be considered, if at all, in the 
police court; for the Power of Nature has no name, and Jehovah, 
the tribal deity of Israel, was so confessedly jealous of the other 
local myths that he made his own name vain. 

Over man's ‘‘abysses of sin” has been erected a sign: “Rubbish 
may be shot here.” Superstition dug out the abysses; abandoned 
superstition fills them up. Much that was picturesque and theat- 
rical has been abandoned, and well exchanged for a sweeter and 
tenderer sense of the unity of humanity. We know that man has 
no deeper depths than those to which his imagination will carry 
him in seeking the satisfaction of his passions. This is bad 
enough. To suppose this purblind creature, who is usually con- 
scious of but little more than his animal necessities, to be in any- 
thing like a perfect condition is like taking sand into the eyes to 
assist vision. We were told that ‘“‘“Man was made in the image of 
God.” A wrong understanding of this produced conceit. Man 
has always been in the processes necessary for developing attri- 
butes of God. The presence, from the commencement, of the 
guiding all-knowledge and of the guiding capacity for gladness 
shows what the truth is. The continuous presence of these 
removes all sense of degradation in the considering of the fact 
that we arise through lowly forms. It is much more reasonable 
to believe that our present condition will be an unwelcome 
thought in the distant future than that humanity has always 
been near perfection. Perhaps our posterity will regard us in 
much the same aversion that many now regard the thought that 
we have descended from a simian ancestry. But our inspiration 
in life is that life is continually struggling for a more complete 
spiritual unfolding. What we have to do is to seek out the laws 
of Nature and live in accord with them—and these may be spir- 
itual as well as physical. 

The ordinary ideas of different theological systems which base 
the hope of human happiness on “merit” are misleading. Reli- 
gion is a holiness without merit. There is no merit in holiness. 
One part of the condition of holiness is the intuitive perception of 
the illumination that lies beyond and which leads with gladness 
towards wordless perfection and wisdom. The clouding tenden- 
cies of passions are avoided not because they are good or bad, but 
because they are a nuisance. They were proper when proper, 
but they do not belong to the higher existence, and they become 
rudimentary through voluntary disuse. When the soul is alone 
with the great natural Illuminator the idea of merit, which 
springs from comparisons and often from jealousies, is merged in 
the impulse to seek further advance. The sense of holiness 
arrives when it is allowed to enter; so that the first requisite of 
man is to remain “in tune” and receptive. The prevalent ideas 
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regarding “merit” are largely based upon the expectation of a 
Judgment Day, which the paying and punishing processes of 
nature seem to render unnecessary. The priesthoods have made 
“merit” the basis of many different purchase systems of which 
nature evidently knows nothing. We find man _ inextricably 
placed in the midst of inevitable laws which inevitably repay 
right or wrong with gladness or suffering. And when a man 
must either be wise or suffer, then we see that there is no par- 
ticular merit in his accepting an unquestionable necessity. 

The question as to whether this or that is good or bad is swal- 
lowed up or forgotten in the desire to continue the greatest neces- 
sity and happiness of life. From this endeavor as the mainspring 
of life many changes of opinion and conduct must arise. Much 
that is permissible in social life and which is called “good” will 
be necessarily dropped as readily as a great deal that is called 
“bad.” When the ego ‘finds any quality or pursuit to be incon- 
venient and unprofitable for its advancement it is indifferent to 
any name that may have been given to it by human moralists. It 
simply abandons it in order that its whole system may be in the 
healthiest conditions. It will be seen that this sense of increasing 
holiness, purity, and wisdom which leads the ego with a gladness 
that makes debauching influences seem absurd, is not a matter 
which can be deputed to an agent. There can be no such thing as 
vicarious improvement. That any soul should go to God through 
the suffering of another is a wild idea. In true religion every 
man is alone with nature. Intercourse with others will be ‘“fruit- 
ful of good life’s gentle charities’; but in the main in his spiritual 
progress he is necessarily alone. Every man who will be so is a 
priest of the temple of the spirit. 

Men criticise human life when they find that nearly everything 
desired is made desirable by ideals. They find fault with life 
because of its unreality when they tire of their ideals, and they 
angrily say that life has no facts, but only mirages. In a half- 
Seeing way they are right. But they are ignorant of one great 
truth, namely, that ideals are the facts; temporary ones, of course, 
that disappear to make room for better ones. This is not the 
fault or defect of life; it is a mainspring of its development. It 
is a scheme of nature. Ideals change in the process of spiritual 
development. If man could anchor himself to any thoroughly 
satisfactory fact of the material world, then all spiritual progress 
would cease. Thus no one has been able to define “beauty” 
because beauty is each man’s ideal and consequently must change 
with his taste and environment. The wearing out of any ideal is 
a certain sign that it has become unprofitable. <A high ideal 
ahead of one in one’s struggling life seems to be a fact, and is in 
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reality a very great factor; but an ideal whose uses are com- 
pleted joins the other mirages of the past. Thus human life is 
really a succession of changing and improving mirages. While 
We are straining after them, we call them ideals and think of 
them as facts. But after being acquired and fully utilized they 
are more clearly seen to have been part of the educational pro- 
cesses of nature, and only realities while their appearance as 
such should be_ profitable. This is nature- whose teacher is 
delight. 

This analysis of nature’s lure to us to live, and to live ever and 
ever more keenly, passing from one stage of life to another, from 
sense to spirit, is one of the finest and most satisfactory bits of 
work in Mr. Jarvis’ book. It reminds one here and there of Re- 
nan’s magnificent speculations in “The Philosophical Dialogues”; 
but though both reveal the irony of nature Mr. Jarvis’ theory is the 
more comforting, viz., that it is through irony that nature teaches 
us to be content with nothing less than the joys of the spirit, and 
so throwing her lure in ever new forms leads us through disap- 
pointment and ennui to the serenity and content of assured faith 
in the life of the spirit. Let us hope this is so. It is a pleasant 
view. 

The winning of the highest is always happiness. But the 
delights are not successfully repeated on the same grade. First 
the winning may be of a mother’s cake for a good child; then a 
prize in field sports or a fight; then a school prize, a university 
mmedal, a professional success, a woman, an election, the com- 
manding or the teaching of men; and all along the whole of it 
there is the consciousness of something better to be won, but not 
on the same grades. It is only by attempted repetition that the 
soul is tired. It demands advance. It is entitled to enjoy its 
advance, or life is a farce. (It is for the millions yoked with the 
beasts, ground down under the necessities of nature by the 
tyranny of their fellows, until the spirit is extinguished and only 
the patient beast survives.) 

Life is not words, but emotions. It is intended to be a series of 
happy achievements, and the soul is intended to become tired 
with repetition and to recognize it to be unprofitable and weari- 
some. Ennui is a lash. The blasé man must always be unhappy. 
Even marriage happiness cannot possibly continue unless it be 
woven with ever refining ideals of the spiritual life. Thus ideals 
are the nearest approach to facts in life; but only realities (ap- 
parently) while they are woven into the web and woof of thought 
and life and conduct and imagination. After they are no longer 
effective and operative in this real way, they join the mirages of 
the past. Consequently the only real fact of life is God—consid- 
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ered as the ultimate ideal. This brings the religion of nature in 
the heart of the consciousness of life, into the throb and pulse 
of the turmoil that tries our metal and makes hypocrites and 
sceptics of so many of us. It is the inspiration of every moment 
of trial, and not merely an abstract ceremony of one day in the 
week. If it were not this, if it did not offer men pleasures for this 
life that would be greater than those they already enjoy, it would 
be useless to waste wind upon it. When science wins the world, 
Pan will come into his own again, and with his return men will 
become conscious that they belong first of all to Nature. Let us 
hope that then the imagination of greed may be less fantastic. 

“. B. B. 

THE GOSPEL IN PAGAN RELIGIONS.* 

What would our revered parents have said if, when they put 
into our tiny hands the pennies “for the missionary box,” and 
bade us deny ourselves a coveted bit of candy “for the sake of 
the heathen in his blindness,” some one of us, possessed even then 
with the “clear vision’? of a psychic or sensitive, had prophesied 
that in our day and generation there should come from the East 
and the West, from “Afric’s sunny fountains and India’s coral 
strand,” from the isles of the sea and the waste spaces of the 
earth, as we called them then, a multitude of men and women to 
take part in a Congress of Religions, in a marvellous White City 
in our own land? Yet we have seen all this; and of the marvel- 
lous city by the lake only a memory is left. But in our streets 
there walk yellow-turbaned Hindoo teachers—dark-skinned, pa- 
thetic preachers—who gather classes about them and expound in 
purest English and with an elegance of diction that would shame 
many a zealous but illiterate missionary, teachings of pure reli- 
gion and of morals that, if we may believe their convincing testi- 
mony, were already ancient when the Nazarene Master and 
Adept, Jesus the Christ—the Truth made manifest—was still a 
child at his mother’s knee. 

The world has moved. Earnest men and women have resolved 
to find the meaning of life and the truth between the lines of all 
the Bibles which have come to light, and the very air is full of 
thought upon the occult mysteries of ancient and modern systems 
of religious teachings. 

To an advanced thinker, who has long ago formulated his idea 
of Christ as Truth—‘Divine Truth, the Living Christ”: to one 
who like the late leader of the Bramo Somaj, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, can say, “Thank you, I need no sectarian Christ, such as 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Trinitarians, and all the rest offer 
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me; I have my Christ within’: to devout Christian Scientists who 
make daily affirmation, “I am a living witness of a living Christ,” 
—to all such this book of ‘“‘Thoughts suggested by the World’s 
Parliament of Religions,” which ‘tan Orthodox Christian” who 
gives no name has recently brought out, will make no strong 
appeal. 

But to those who have not yet allowed themselves to look 
beyond the letter of the law; who have not dared to question the 
man-made creeds in which they have been crystallized all their 
lives, the views of this orthodox Christian have a wholesome 
message, which if they will listen to it cannot but set them think- 
ing. “He who has ears to hear, let him hear,’ what an Orthodox 
Christian, not a Universalist either, says in this volume about the 
“Godspell” in Pagan Religions: 

God’s Word is not confined within the articles of Christian creeds, nor 
limited by the boundaries of church organizations. God speaks in some way 
to all men. This vital truth, divine mercy unto human salvation, is the unde- 
veloped Godspell that is woven, as a thread of life, in all pagan religions; 
and through this divine mercy, multitudes may be saved without knowing the 
historical name of him through whom human salvation is made possible. 
There is back of all the great ethnic religions the universal religion which 
infuses into them all a soul-saving stream of the water of life. 

Good! When orthodox Christians all over the world can see 
that truth clearly, a point is surely gained. This doctrine of “the 
universal opportunity of being saved” is at least one step in 
advance. 

With this declaration of the most orthodox and evangelical of Christian 
preachers [of a zone of mercy round the world] the following words of the 
Hindu, Swami Vivekananda, fall into sweetest accord. He says: ‘“Ihe same 
light shines through all colors, and in the heart of everything the same truth 
reigns. The Lord hath declared to the Hindu in his incarnation as Krishna, 
‘Iam in every religion as the thread through a string of pearls, and wherever 
thou seest extraordinary holiness, and extraordinary power, raising and puri- 
fying humanity, know ye that I am there.’ ” 

So much for our author’s preface, which is surely broader and 
more liberal than an orthodox Christian would have dared to 
make to a book not many years ago. It is cause for rejoicing that 
in these latter days there is really “expansion of religion” and 
freedom of expression in the religious field, of which our fathers 
and indeed some of ourselves never dreamed a few years ago. 
Every book which, like the one of which this notice speaks, voices 
a more liberal thought and even a faint recognition of universal 
brotherhood should find eager readers over all the world, so that 
the time may sooner come when “They shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord; for they shall all know him, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them.” J. A. DAWLEY. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION.* 
I. 

“The Coming Revolution” is a supremely logical work. The 
author has taken a complete survey of existing social conditions, 
the causes which have led up to them, and the remedies which 
should be applied. It is a thought-breeding book. The style is 
lucid in the extreme, and fascinating in the freshness and vigor 
of its details, while the thought is profoundly philosophical. 

B. O. FLOWER. 
II. 

“The Coming Revolution” should be read by every voter in the 
land. I consider it the strongest, clearest, and most logical pres- 
entation of the reform movement and the causes that have led up 
to it that has yet appeared in print. 

HON. J. W. BREIDENTHAL, 
Chairman Kansas State Committee of the People’s Party. 


IIT. 

In this remarkable book the author has presented clearly, truth- 
fully, and logically the leading economic and political thought of 
the day. It should be read by every voter in the land. 

HON. GEO. F. WASHBURN, 
Chairman People’s Party Massachusetts State Committee. 
IV. 
“The Coming Revolution” is a truthful, clear, and forcible state- 
ment of existing conditions. It ought to have a wide circulation. 
W. A. PEFFER, 
United States Senator. 
V. 

In this book the diagnosis of the diseases of the body politic is 
searching and exhaustive, and the remedies are so apparent that 
the reader wonders why they have never been applied. A num- 
ber of years ago Congress appointed a committee to ascertain the 
causes of the financial depression and the poverty of the people; 
the committee failed, but this inquiry is most thoroughly and ex- 
haustively answered by Mr. Call. In every chapter of this 
remarkable work he betrays the scholar and philosopher as well 
as the profound student of sociological and economic questions. 
The book is a fearless portrayal of the wrongs and sufferings of 
the unprivileged class; and the closing paragraph of the chapter 
entitled “The Fruits of Privilege” is a brilliant climax of power- 
ful invective. His suggestions in the chapter on “The Banking 
System” are plain and practical in the extreme, and the reader 
~ * “The Coming Revolution,” by Henry L. Call. Cloth $1.25, paper BO 
cents. The Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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finds himself wondering why he has so long believed that the 
financial system is too complex to be understood by the average 
citizen. 

The author’s remedies are political. He does not believe in 
violent measures, nor does he believe with Bellamy that society 
should be organized into a military régime, in which all labor 
should be in the service and under the pay of the government. 
He holds that the injustice of the present system is not due to the 
institution of private capital, but to the perversion of that insti- 
tution. 

The book will be a revelation to the thousands who have lived 
in poverty and, without inquiring why, have contributed to enrich 
their oppressors, who for the present are the masters of society. 
The style of the book is plain and simple in the extreme, and no 
one can fail to understand it, while at the same time it isa classic. 
It will live, and its influence wiil be more and more felt. 

GOV. L. D. LEWELLING. 


MUSICAL TIME-TABLES. 

The “Musical Time-tables,”’ Counting, Beating, and Rhythm 
made easy, by Mr. Herman P. Chelius, director of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, is a little book that ought to be found 
on every piano, and with every musical student in the land. It 
embodies the results of a great many years of practical teaching. 
The technique of rhythm proves most perplexing to teachers and 
students alike, and the lucidity with which these Time-tables 
present the various varieties of counting, will be immensely 
appreciated after their familiarity and use. It gives the funda- 
mental Time-table, and its application to all complicated rhythms, 
easily grasped by anyone. All the Tables, including six, with 
one for peculiar rhythms, are clear, comprehensive, systematic. 
The simplicity of the instruction commends the book very strong- 
ly. The arrangement is so admirable and the method so lucid, 
that it is impossible for the student to remain in perplexity re- 
garding any form of rhythm. The complicated tables are treated 
in equally feiicitous and edifying manner, and in Table 5, the 
exasperating stumbling block, triplets, is deprived of all its 
terrors. Mr. Chelius has shown in this treatise just how facility 
can be accomplished, in simple and concise manner, and the 
“Musical Time-tables” ought to be in possession of every musical 
student. 

ENDS AND USES.* 
This little book consists of a series of extracts from the entire 





a 66 Ends and Uses,” compiled by B. F. Barrett from the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Cloth, pp. 160. Swedenborg Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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range of Swedenborg’s writings, upon the related topics named 
in the title; the importance of which in the view of the author 
is shown by the following passage which adorns the title page: 
“The Lord’s kingdom is a kingdom of ends and uses. Therefore 
the angels attendant on man have regard to nothing else but 
ends and uses.” The phraseology used may convey a more 
definite idea to the reader who is unacquainted with the Sweden- 
borgian literature if we say “motives and activities” instead of 
“ends and uses.” Anyone who wishes to test his heart and life 
by a high standard will find here helpful teaching in regard to 
the subordination of the exterior to the interior, and the substitu- 
tion of love of the Lord and of the neighbor for self love. “Man’s 
most essential life is from no other source than from the end 
regarded, because the end regarded is always his love.” 
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MONTHLY TOPICS 


The following topics have been chosen for discussion : 


June. Public Sanitation. 

July. Child Life — Kindergarten. 

August. Manual Training in the Public School. 
September. The Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
October. Women Wage Workers. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Money. — It is well for the friends of the Union for Practical Progress to bear in 
mind that postage, printing, office rent, and clerical assistance cost money. Since 
there are no compulsory dues from the local unions to the national body, except the 
registration fee of one dollar each, the voluntary contributions of the friends of the 
movement must be depended upon for all these expenses. It seems a small matter 
for an individual to write and ask for literature and circuiars of the Union, but 
when a hundred inquiries come every week the expense to the office becomes con- 
siderable. If each inquirer would enclose from ten cents up, according to literature 
called for, the expense to them would be scarcely perceptible, while the central office 
would be relieved of a great financial burden. We have sent out circulars by the 
tens of thousands in small quantities, which the receiver no doubt thought too small 
to contribute for. The work is growing and reaching out into new territories, and 
cannot be curtailed without serious injury to the cause. A little lift from each one 
participating will make everything run smoothly. 


Lecturers. — Persons desiring lectures must not make the mistake that because 
a few of our lecturers are so situated that they can give their services where ex- 
penses are paid, that therefore all the lecturers on our list can do the same. The 
large majority of the lecturers advertised must be paid for at regular rates the same 

as through any other bureau. We wish to know the places which can utilize the 
services of free lec turers; not that every application can be met, but that a route 
may be arranged at such times and places as fit the convenience of the lecturer. 


The Southwest. — The national secretary has just returned from an extended trip 
through the South and West, where he spent the winter months lecturing under the 
auspices of the Union. He found that there is more vital interest in the economic 
and sociological questions there than in the East. The problem of social progress 
is not a dilettante fad. The interest in these sections assumes more the proportion 
of moral heroism, and takes hold of the problems with a seriousness and an intensity 
worthy the situation; and yet .his can be said chiefly of a minority, which is com- 
monly denominated the reformers. Much lethargy and selfishness, partisanship and 
sectarianism, have yet to be overcome by the consecration of a few. 

There are many districts in which the majority of the population has become en- 
thused with the hope of the new socialideal. One of the most interesting districts 
visited was the state of Louisiana, which was marked for its diversity of elements 
— extreme conservatism on the one hand, and most hopefully progressive elements 
on the other. One of the finest cities of the state from the point of view of busi- 
ness, education, and progressive thought is Shreveport, situated on the Red River 
and in the northwestern part of the state. It is fortunate in having as its educa- 
tional leader Professor C. E. Byrd, principal of the High School and president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, He is an all-round progressive man, who realizes 
that the race has a future as well as a past. He is interested in every enterprise 
which makes for progress, intelligence, and morality. Chiefly through his exer- 
tions Shreveport has been made one of the very few Southern cities that sustain a 
high-grade lecture course annually. In soc iological thought he would be classified 
as “belonging to the single-tax school, though not a narrow partisan. Professor G. W. 
Jack, a teacher in the High School, is an enthusiastic single-tax social reformer and 
a y6ung man of rare promise. Of the more popular leaders of social reform is John 
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W. Taber, a manufacturer, a man of considerable property, and possessing that 
higher refinement of the ethical nature which leads him to give himself unreserv- 
edly to the new social ideal. He is a leader of an organization of workingmen, 
called the Mechanics’ Library Association, which in addition to having a social club- 
room, reading-room, and library, holds regular meetings every Sunday morning. It 
discusses the reform topics of the day. There are over sixty mechanics belonging 
to this organization, which is doing practically the work that a local Union for 
Practical Progress would be expected to do. C. D. Hicks, editor of The Progress, is 
a zealous reformer and an outspoken socialist, though still working as an independ- 
ent Democrat. 

At Natchitoches two lawyers, M. H. Carver and D. C. Scarborough, are most ear- 
nest workers of the single-tax persuasion. They spared neither pains nor money 
in making the lecture of the national secretary a success and his visit in the city a 
pleasure. A few such men in every town would guarantee the redemption of 
society. H. L. Brien publishes here a Populist paper which represents the reform 
element of the farming population, which is increasing throughout the state. In 
the cities most of the social sentiment is centred around the single-tax idea, but in 
the rural districts it is the outgrowth of the Farmers’ Alliance movement with the 
finance question as its centre, and a very strong tendency to nationalize all monopo- 
lies and trusts. 

In the city of New Orleans there was a combination of all phases of reform, 
though they have been poorly organized and have not yet learned the value of 
unity inaction. The city, like most of our populous municipalities, is ruled by an 
unutterably corrupt ring. The Trades Union organization is reasonably strong, 
and the single-taxers and Populists each have a numerous following, while of 
socialists and nationalists there are nota few. In addition to these there is the 
popular wave of municipal reform making itself felt throughout the conservative 
classes, and the clamor for an honest ballot arises from press and platform ; but as 
yet no unifying incentive to action has aroused the city. It is ready for some 
crisis which will crystallize the sentiment. The Union for Practical Progress has a 
hopeful field there. With such talented reformers as Mrs. J. M. Ferguson and Mrs. 
H. L. Behrens, associated with some of the strongest men of the city, the cause is 
bound to succeed. 

At Memphis, Tenn., there is the striking feature of a particularly meagre reform 
movement or free intellectual activity among the men, with a very strong develop- 
ment of both among the women. Memphis might well be called the city of 
women’s ciubs. About three thousand of the most intelligent women of the city 
have organized into clubs, chiefly literary and reformatory, which are federated 
into a central body, of which Mrs J. M. Judah is president, Mrs. C. N. Grosvenor 
vice-president, and Mrs. W. H. Horton secretary. It was under the auspices of this 
Central Council of Women’s Organizations that the series of lectures was given by 
the national secretary. The most important club of this number is called the 
Nineteenth Century Club, which contains about three hundred of the élite of the 
city. This club was organized by Mrs. Clarence Selden, the wife of a leading 
banker of the city, a woman of most marked intellectual attainments, a prominent 
nationalist, and fully conversant with all phases of social reform. The club has an 
elaborate suite of rooms in the Lyceum Theatre building, with parlors, reading, 
recreation, and class rooms to suit every social need. Mrs. 8S. B. Andrews, a mem- 
ber of this club, made the lecturer’s visit to Memphis a most enjoyable one by the 
hospitality of her home. 

I. D. U.N— The Intercollegiate Debatiig Union, now embracing about thirty col- 
leges in its membership, discusses the regular U. P. P. topics, thrown into the 
form of resolutions. ‘‘ The Enforcement of Law”’ is stated as follows, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the disregard of law by the wealthy classes is more dangerous to the well- 
being of our republic than is the lawlessness of the so-called lower classes’’; 
‘‘Ymproved Home Life” is changed to “‘ Resolved, That hygienic homes for the 
working classes should be guaranteed by the government’’; and “ Public Sanita- 
tion’? is stated, ‘‘ Resolved, That the question of public sanitation is more impor- 
tant to present-day civilization than is the question of education.” 

New Unions. — The first union in the state of Washington was lately organized at 
Snohomish. Several leading ministers are among its active workers, and great en- 
thusiasm is displayed at the meetings. 

A strong union has lately been formed in New Orleans and is now ready for ac- 
tive work. Its members include the leaders of education and religious thought, 
among them Prof, J. H. Dillard of Tulare University, Rabbi Max Heller of the 
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leading Jewish congregation, Rev. W. C. Peirce, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, and the Episcopalian bishop of that diocese. 

Following the lecture at Independence, Kan., by the national secretary, a local 
union was formed which adopted the name of Arena Club. H. W. Young, the 
leading reform editor of Southeastern Kansas, was elected president, and F. J. 
Fritch, secretary. They made the county the basis of the organization, intending 
to establish branch clubs in all its leading centres. They meet every Sunday after- 
noon. This organization is taking a different line from the majority of the local 
unions, but one which gives us pleasure to note, and we shall watch its progress 
with interest. 


The union formed in New Iberia, La., by the national secretary while on his lec- 
ture tour, is in a very flourishing condition, holding interesting sociological discus- 
sions every week. 


Dayton.— A. S. Edwards, editor of Freeland, recently gave two lectures under the 
auspices of the local union at Dayton, O., which resulted in many new members 
being added to the union. 


Minneapolis.— Rev. Marion D. Shutter has recently been presenting a series of 
discourses on social subjects at the Church of the Redeemer. - The topics are for 
the most part those that have been suggested by the Union, including “ Rights of 
Childhood,” ‘‘ Problem of the Unemployed,” ‘‘ Redemption of the Ballot,” ‘* The 
Temperance Problem,” ‘‘ The Tramp Question,’’ ‘‘ The American Sunday,”’ “ Prov- 
ince of the State,” ‘‘ Sphere of the Church,” and ‘ Solidarity of Society.”’ 


Boston. — At 47 St. Botolph Street, Thursday evenings during April and May, 
the Boston Union is giving a course of lectures in conjunction with the Procopeia 
Club. The lecturers are Rev. Messrs. Samuel Brazier, H. C. Vrooman, W. D. P. 
Bliss, and F. B. Vrooman, and the subjects bear on the social phases of higher 
ethics. 


Brockton.— A strong union has been formed at Brockton, Mass. They recently 
held a most spirited debate, of which the subject was, ‘“‘ Resolved, That emigration 
is beneficial’’; and the pros and cons of this interesting subject were thoroughly 
discussed. By astrange coincidence it happened that both of those appointed to 
maintain the negative side of the question were of foreign birth and were therefore 
compelled in a measure to argue against. themselves. This debating by citizens 
makes a very profitable schooling in sociology, which will greatly benefit any 
community. 


Caddo, Tex.— The citizens at Caddo have organized ‘“‘ The Little Cedar Union for 
Practical Progress.’ Professor Ritchie was elected president, and A. S. Landon 
secretary. One of its moving spirits is Peter Swenson, a zealous social reformer, 
who owns aranch of over three thousand acres, well stocked with sheep, horses, 
and cattle, which he wishes to make the basis of a coéperative colony. He offers 
land, rent, fuel, and pasturage free to anyone joining the colony now. The property 
is worth about forty thousand dollars; this he will turn over to the colony, taking 
checks of the company in payment for the larger part. The business is to be organ- 
ized on the labor-exchange plan, which allows independence in industry. Caddo is 
situated about fifteen miles from Ranger Station on the Texas-Pacific Railroad, and 
about one hundred miles west of Fort Worth. Living is cheap there, the climate is 
enjoyable and healthy, water and soil are good, and there are no saloons in the 
county. The Twentieth Century of Nov. 8, 1894, contains a detailed statement of 
the plans of Mr. Swenson, who is evidently trying to lead the way to a better 
civilization. 

Baltimere,— The Union for Public Good is in a strong, healthy condition. Its 
latest move is to organize in every ward of the city Good Government Clubs look- 
ing to the redemption of Baltimore from municipal misrule. The following ex- 
tracts are taken from a circular letter sent to the leading citizens, which was signed 
by Charles J. Bonaparte, chairman committee on organization and president Union 
for Public Good: 


DEAR Sir: At its annual meeting the Union for Public Good directed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the practicability and advisability of organizing Good Government Clubs in this 
city, with authority, in its discretion, to undertake their immediate formation, To this committee 
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were subsequently added representatives of several other associations, and it has adopted and is 
about to carry into effect, a plan which was approved by the Advisory Council of the Union, The 
necessary first step is obviously to ascertain how many of our Citizens are in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the proposed organizations, and willing to codperate personally in attaining these, To this 
end, blanks have been prepared in two forms, one intended to receive the names of many persons, 
the other for individual signature. Each contains merely a statement of readiness to join “ a Good 
Government Club in Baltimore City,” intended to “ promote the honest, efficient, and economical ad- 
ministration of the said city, and to protect the public health and morals.” All details are inten- 
tionally omitted, the committee believing that each club, when formed, must determine for itself 
its scheme of organization and work, although a specimen constitution and set of by-laws have been 
prepared and will be submitted for discussion and adoption (with or without amendment) at the first 
meeting of each. . . . As soon as.a sufficient number (say five) of the projected clubs have been 
formed they will be invited to unite themselves in a federation, upon the general plan adopted in 
New York. To this central body will be referred all questions affecting the city at large, leaving 
each club to deal with those arising in its own locality. So far as practicable, a club will be formed 
in every ward, but as there may not be, especially at first, enough members in some parts of the city 
to permit this, two or more wards or even an entire legislative district will, perhaps, be assigned to 
a Single club when first constituted. 


Columbia, 8. €C.— The following is an extract from a letter from the secretary of 
the Columbia Union: ‘*The Columbia U. P. P. recently held its first annual ann- 
versary meeting. From amembership of twenty-five we have grown to seventy. 
We have held our meetings every month of the year and discussed the regular 
topics. As we look back on the twelve months there is little we can point to as 
begun, carried on, and finished, though we are not entirely without fruit in this 
direction, having effected several minor improvements in our parks and streets. 
The city council has given a courteous ear to our suggestions and has carried them 
out. We have also set in motion two measures for the positive and speedy good of 
humanity. These are for a reformatory school for young offenders, and a bureau 
of inquiry in connection with organized charity. The first passed the lower house 
of our legislature and is to be taken up by the senate next year, and the bureau has 
been adopted by a union of most of our benevolent societies; a neighboring town 
has also adopted our method. I hope you will notice that we have a good showing 
of ministers among our vice-presidents. One is Universalist, one Methodist, and 
two are Episcopalians; yet most of the clergy are still shy of social reform.”’ 

They have recently been addressed by Miss S. P. Brigham, of Boston, of the Lend 
a Hand Book Mission. She gave a most interesting report of this beneficent mis- 
sion, which aims to give good reading to needy districts. A year ago, in connection 
with the union, she established a branch library in Columbia. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony has also lately given a lecture under their auspices. 


Philadelphia. — A recent meeting of the union was devoted to the election of of- 
ficers. Prof. D. S. Holman was elected president, Miss Forbes, first vice-president, 
for the ensuing year, the other officers remaining unchanged. The union feels 
practically absolved from further labors on the sweating system, which has occupied 
the attention of the meetings the past few months. The pulpit and press have both 
given a wide publicity to the evils of the system. Four bills have been drafted for 
introduction into the state legislature; one by District Assembly No. 1, Knights of 
Labor, one by the Kensington Reform Club, one by the Women’s Health Protectial 
Association, and lastly one by the factory inspectors. The Women’s Health Pro- 
tectial Association will send a member to Harrisburg to advocate sweat-shop aboli- 
tion, and has appointed a committee to visit the leading stores of this city to secure 
the codperation of the proprietors. Members of the Union are individually identi- 
fied with almost every kind of reform, such as the elevation of slum life, tenement- 
house reform, the movement to ameliorate the conditions under which trolley men 
labor, and to prevent children under fourteen from being street vendors. 

The April and May meetings will be devoted to the discussion of the regular 
monthly topics. 

Rev. F. A. Bisbee recently addressed an audience at Southgate on ‘‘ The Enforce- 
ment of the Law,” and Miss Forbes addressed the Woman’s League at West Ches- 
ter on ‘“‘ Improved Home Life.”’ 

The secretary’s work has been directed to some needed sanitary reforms in fac- 
tories, and by the codperation of the board of health improved conditions are re- 
ported. 





LECTURERS. 


I. Rev. Joun B. Kornne. —Rev. S. W. McCorkle, moderator of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Association of Congregational Churches, says: ‘‘ The lecture on ‘The 
New Aristocracy ’ is one of the most entertaining and thought-inspiring I ever heard. 
I have listened with delight to Beecher and many others, and I do not hesitate 
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to say that Mr. Koehne has the elements of great success. Among the younger 
men on the American platform he stands well to the front.’’ 

A. B. Miller, LL. D., President Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania: ‘‘ One of the 
most original and impressive men on the platform of to-day.” 

Howard M. Ticknor, the well known Boston dramatic critic: ‘‘Mr. Koehne’s 
diction is to be marked for its variety of illustration, its picturesque imagery, its 
native force and directness, these qualities uniting in the production of individual 
and striking addresses.” 

Subjects: 1, The Genius of Christ; 2, Christ and Reform; 3, Christ and Civiliza- 
tion; 4, Strikes and Progress (Labor); 5, The New Aristocracy. These lectures form 
a series for five successive nights; they are also given singly. 6, A Reply to Ingersoll, 

Il. HAMLIN GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

Ill. Pror. D. S. Houtman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3, Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

IV. Pror. FRANK Parsons, of the Boston Law School, author of ‘* Our Country’s 
Need,” ete. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies; 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

V. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

VI. W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative, and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried, and Francois Bonivard. 

VII. Miss JosePHINE RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers!—a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Codperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the ‘‘ trusts ’’ and ‘‘combines’’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
‘perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ’s 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ’s denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

VIII. Mrs. Harriette C. KEATINGE, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice, 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

IX. Rev. Harry C. VroomMAN, a man with‘a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of the National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem; 3, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 
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X. Drana HIRSCHLER, secretary of the Union for Practical Progress at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social l’roblems. 

XI. Rev. Epwarp T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XII. Pror. Tuomas E. WILL, A. M., professor of political economy at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, formerly secretary of Boston U. P. P. Subjects: The 
Union for Practical Progress, and all phases of scientific economic problems. Singly 
or in courses. 

XIIl. Rev. WALTER VROOMAN speaks extemporaneously on every subject 
relating to social reform. Is accustomed to out-of-door meetings and large assem- 
blages. He has had considerable experience as an organizer. 

XIV. Rev. R: M. Wexssrer, of Los Angeles, Cal., is a man imbued with the 
higher ethics of our time, a clear thinker and a good speaker. He treats all phases 
of practical social reform. : 

XV. Rev. PERRY MARSHALL a man thoroughly conversant with all the ethical 
phases of the social question. Subjects: 1, The Problem of the Unemployed — 
Public Ownership; 2, Temperance and Monopolies; 3, Travels in Britain; 4, Travels 
in the Low Countries; 5, Travels in Italy. 

XVI. Rev. R. E. BIsBEE gives five stereopticon lectures on Bible lands and the 
civilization of Bible times. They constitute a study of comparative civilization and 
are a key to the problems of to-day. They are particularly suitable for churches and 
religious gatherings. For small audiences the inexpensive oil light answers every 
purpose. For large audiences the calcium light is indispensable. In fixing a price, 
therefore, the first thing to be determined is what kind of light must be used. Other 
factors are distance from Boston and the number of lectures wanted. 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 


‘The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and that, with the aid of the Unionand Arena Auxiliary Club, the measure has become 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation against the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds of all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected. 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic te the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 

’ 
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TO YOU. 

The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one 
dollar to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers 
in the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 


I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 


fund. 
Signed -- . satreseecsenecasccecrssesscssceces 


City -- 
Street Number wsiedepesonuereidcercamens 
County - 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence onthem. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The ARENA office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 





* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 














NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Armenian Question. 


In this issue of THE ARENA appears 
an article on the Armenian question 
which will attract wide attention and, 
we trust, arouse thought which will re- 
sult in effective concerted action. The 
article is by Mr. Stein, and it is a tem- 
perate and plain presentation of the 
present Armenian situation, which must 
appeal to us all. 

The faces of the Armenians, pictures 
of which we have been able to secure and 
to present with the article, are perhaps 
even stronger arguments in favor of their 
cause than are Mr. Stein’s words in their 
behalf. We are all given to believing 
that a people so far away, whose lan- 
guage and customs are strange to us, 
and whose very existence is to our minds 
a bit of Oriental fiction, must look and 
be wholly unlike ourselves. We cannot 
think of them as looking like the men 
and women and children whom we know, 
and as having the same hopes and fears, 
the same loves and passions and needs, 
as our own. But to study the faces here 
presented will made the Armenian ques- 
tion a real and living one to us. We 
pause to think that these are our own 
brothers, these our sisters. They are like 
unto ourselves. They are suffering untold 
wrongs that we can help to right. These 
pretty children have a right to a better 
life than is possible under the iron rule 
of the Turks, and the vicious, half-en- 
couraged lawlessness of the Kurds. We 
think this as we look into the manly, 
dark eyes and the sweet childish faces ; 
ard thinking shall we not act ? 

Look at.the faces long enough not to 
forget them, not to forget that Mr. Stein 
is their voice, and that he is both tem- 
perate and restrained in what he has 
written of their wrongs, the outrages 
heaped upon these whose earnest dark 
eyes beg of you to remember that 
““There’s a cry from Macedonia, ‘Come 
and help us’, and that the cry from this 
Macedonia has risen to a wail from those 
who have borne in silence and anguish 
what to Americans seems almost incred- 
ible. 


This is not a religious question. It is 
a question of civilization, of European 
versus barbaric forms of government. 
That European countries have their de- 
fects of governmental policy we all 
recognize, but in degree these faults 
differ as widely from those of the Turks 
as do the incidental unkindnesses of an 
ignorant man from the deliberately 
planned, fiendish atrocities of a trained 
demon. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
numerous motes in our own eyes, we are 
amply justified in doing what we can to 
extract the beam from the orb of the 
sultan. If our government may not do 
it as a government, because of its devotion 
to the principles of the Monroe doctrine, 
there is surely nothing to prevent us, 
individually and collectively, as Ameri- 
cans and as civilized and enlightened 
human beings, from making an energetic 
protest, after the method urged by the 
eloquent words of Mr. Stein, and accented 
by the eloquent faces of our Armenian 
neighbors. H. H. G. 





Appreciative Words. 


Just as THE ARENA goes to press, the 
following much appreciated letter and 
resolution reached this office. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 30, 1895. 
Mr. B. O, Flower, 
Editor of the Arena, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR Sir: At the closing executive session 
of the convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, held in Atlanta, 
Ga., January 31 to February 2, the following 
action was taken: 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association are 
hereby tendered to THE ARENA for its noble 
efforts in hehalf of justice to women, and espe- 
cially for the articles in the January and Febru- 
ary numbers upon the age of consent and the 
question of the desire of Southern women for 
the ballot.”’ 

It gives me great pleasure to forward this ex- 
pression of appreciation to you. At the same 
time, I must apologize for the delay in sending 
it. This is due to my having been too busy with 
the work connected with the triennial conference 
of the National Council of Women, to take up 
the work to which I was elected at the suffrage 
convention by being made corresponding secre- 
tary. Very truly yours, 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 
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I believe that it is true that no journal 
now printed has at heart more sincerely 
the interests of progressive womanhood 
than has THE ARENA. That women 
everywhere appreciate this fact is illus- 
trated by resolutions and actions similar 
to the above, which have been taken by 
many other organizations of both men 
and women throughout the country. 

To illustrate one feature to which it 
seems fair to call the attention of intelli- 
gent readers, I shall take as an example 
the difference in the treatment accorded 
legislation which relates to not only the 
welfare of women but of the race. In 
thirty-two states of this Union, legisla- 
tures have this winter held sessions. In 
at least twenty-three of them, bills to 
make the age of protection (or consent) 
for girls eighteen years have been intro- 
duced, and in most cases these bills have 
had stronger backing and there has been 
abler and more vigorous work done on 
both sides than any other bills before 
these legislatures. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the March 
issue of the American edition of the 
Review of Reviews, which is supposed to 
present a full record of all matters of 
importance to its readers, gave, under 
the title of ‘‘The State Legislatures,” 
several pages of what was intended as a 
record of all important bills up to that 
time. It says, ‘‘ The Review of Reviews 
presents herewith a brief review of the 
more important topics that have thus 
far engaged the attention of most of the 
legislatures in session this winter.”” Then 
follows an account of bills to build coun- 
try roads, to change grades and crossings, 
to suppress high hats in theatres, regard- 
ing tuberculosis in cattle, anti-pool laws, 
blanket ballots, convict labor, township 
schools, to have street cars constructed 
with vestibules, and an endless variety 
of more or less trivial or important 
bills ; but never a line did it give nora 
hint of the fact that in at least twenty- 
two states at that time more work was 
being done for, more excitement and 
more capacity were invested in these 
bills to protect the girls of these twenty- 
two states than in all the other meas- 
ures combined. Yet this istrue. This 
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is the more noticeable since the great 
founder of the Review of Reviews, W. T. 
Stead, was the first to call attention to 
the evils for the eradication of which 
it is sought to pass these laws. In the 
case of Colorado alone, this statement 
was made: ‘The Colorado legislature 
of 1895 has won immortal renown as the 
first law-making body in which women 
have participated as members; Mrs. 
Holley’s bill to raise the age of consent 
from sixteen to twenty-one years has the 
honor of being the first legislative meas- 
ure originated and formally presented 
by a woman.” I wanted to call the 
attention of women to this single fact, 
which speaks volumes in itself, as to the 
point of view from which legislation in 
their interest is looked upon and reported 
even by thisable review. In twenty-two 
states out of twenty-three it is simply 
ignored. 

The history of the contests, the trick- 
ery, and the evasions of this winter's 
campaign upon this subject alone will 
make interesting reading for the con- 
stituents of a good many Solons when it 
is all in and written up, as it will be ina 
month ortwo. Isuggestthatthe women 
and the thoughtful men of these United 
States keep a sharp watch for the final 
report. The delay in making a full one 
is forced upon us by the fact that in only 
one or two states has the fight been open 
and fair in its methods, and in several 
states where the bills have passed and 
been so reported through the press to 
the public (the states thus getting credit 
for progressive action, and expecting to 
be taken out of the ‘‘ Black List’’), the 
bills have been quietly recalled, resub- 
mitted, and either killed or allowed to 
die because of the close of the session, 
or, as in one case —in New Hampshire 
—the governor has killed the bill on the 
last day of the session, after the press 
had reported it signed and engrossed. 
Verily ‘‘ there be more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’’ ladies—and gentlemen, 
who fondly believe that you have elected 
to office men who “represent” you. 

H. H. G. 
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The South Carolina Liquor System. 


Whatever may be thought of the basic 
principle of state dispensaries, or of the 
manufacture or sale of liquor by the 
state itself, it will be a matter of interest 
to our readers to understand how it is 
done. The article in this issue on ‘‘ The 
South Carolina State Dispensary” is 
brief, concise, and clear, and since this 
question is certain to arise in otherstates 
of this Union, it is an opportune and 
effective paper. Indeed, the question 
has not only agitated the various states 
of America, but in European countries 
this particular plan is now receiving con- 
sideration, and the governor of South 
Carolina is the recipient of inquiries 
from many directions as to the workings 
of the system. 

From the prohibition point of view, 
the South Carolina experiment is, of 
course, wholly wrong ; but judging from 
the article of R. I. Hemphill and also 
from the report of the governor of South 
Carolina, the diminution of crime and 
of the prison population would seem to 
have been better secured by this method 
than by the one tried in the prohibition 
states, like Maine and Kansas. 

H. H. G. 





The Onward March of Plutocracy as 

Illustrated by Recent Events. 

Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham is responsible for the 
assertion that the Metropolitan Telephone Com- 
pany has paid as much as $100,000 a year to in- 
fluence legislation at Albany, and that many 
other corporations ** pay large amounts for peace, 
as they put it.’ This assertion, made on Mr. 
Peckham’s own knowledge as an attorney for 
corporations, has never been questioned, nor is it 
ever likely to be.— Xditorial, New York World, 
March 8, 1895. : 

Our readers will remember the hue- 
and-cry which went up from the capital- 
istic press when, a few months ago, we 
pointed out how the capitalistic class was 
building great armories for crack regi- 
ments, and how in cases of trouble be- 
tween the workingmen and the million- 
aire corporations the latter of late in- 
variably resorted to the militia in order 
to escape the necessity of submitting 
their unjust cause to arbitration. Since 
then several things have occurred which 


must have served to remove the scales 
from the eyes of all disinterested people, 
who fondly hugged the delusion that 
they lived in a republic instead of a plu- 
tocracy. 

Among these things we may enumer- 
ate: (1) the Brooklyn trolley strike, 
where the millionaire corporation which 
was responsible for the murder of 
more than a hundred children during 
the past year by compelling its em- 
ployees to make time which rendered it 
impossible to maintain a safe speed, re- 
fused to submit to the arbitration laws of 
New York, because the members knew 
they could command the services of the 
militia to shoot down workingmen and 
force the toilers into submission, and 
that the city of Brooklyn and not the 
murderous corporation would have to 
foot the bills for its inhumanity, injus- 
tice, and essential lawlessness; (2) Mr. 
Havemeyer’s brutally frank confession 
that the Sugar Trust contributed to the 
Republican campaign in Republican 
states and to the Democratic campaign 
in Democratic states not only illustrated 
the methods of the trusts and indicated 
how they secured special legislation and 
thwarted justice, but also vividly ex- 
posed the essential degradation of the 
two old parties which crawl in the slime 
of dishonor before the pandering octo- 
puses—the trusts, the syndicates, and 
the usurer class; (3) the recent election 
of Mr. Thurston and other notorious 
railroad and monopolistic minions to 
seats in the Senate; (4) the appointment 
by President Cleveland of the attorney 
for the Whiskey Trust and a well-known 
railroad lawyer to the office of attorney 
general, whose duty it is to prosecute 
lawless corporations; (5) the champion- 
ing of the sugar-bounty clause to the re- 
cent appropriation bill by Mr. Wilson, 
who had just been appointed postmaster 
general, and who, it is said, spoke for 
the administration; (6) the ruling of the 
superior court that the wise provision 
enacted by the government for -curbing 
the rapacity of trusts was unconstitu- 
tional; (7) the nomination of such well- 
known corporation attorneys as Messrs. 
Hornblower and Peckham to seats on the 
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superior bench; (8) the nomination of 
Mr. Van Alen for an important foreign 
mission, although he was essentially an 
alien in spirit—a man who voted only 
once in his life, and who more than once 
expressed his contempt for our country, 
but who contributed $50,000 for the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland; (9) the com- 
plete destruction of silver as a money of 
ultimate redemption, which the Republi- 
cans for two decades had tried to accom- 
plish, because plutocracy demanded it. 
This last crime, it will be remembered, 
was consummated by such Republican 
leaders as millionaire John Sherman and 
the Democratic work- 
ing in harmony for the despoliation of 
the wealth-producers of America; (10) 
the armor-plate scandal, which well re- 
minds one of the Credit Mobilier, Star 
Route, and Whiskey Ring scandals of Re- 
publican administrations during the past 
two decades; (11) the recent unparal- 
leled bond deal, in which the syndicate, 
headed by President Cleveland’s former 
client and represented by his former law- 
partner, secured from the president a 
bond contract by which the taxpayers of 
the United States have heen buncoed out 
of millions and millious of dollars. Does 
any sane man suppose that, if we lived 
in a republic and not a plutocracy, the 
secretary of the treasury and the presi- 
dent would not have been promptly im- 
peached by Congress ? 

And now comes one of the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Cleveland wanted to make 
superior judge, and in a burst of frank- 
ness declares that one band of plunderers 
alone pays $100,000 annually to influence 
legislators in a single state, and that 
other corporations are also engaged in 
the same nefarious business. And yet 
we are gravely informed that the people 
rule in this country; and the press, with 
a few honorable exceptions, fawns at the 
feet of the rich robbers and polluters 
of political integrity; and the pulpit is 
silent. B. O. F. 


administration 





A Five-Thousand-Dollar Dog. 
The following Chicago dispatch ap- 
peared in the Eastern papers on March 8: 
CuIcaGo, March 7. —J. Pierpont Morgan, of 
New York, last night bought the prize collie Gold 
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Dust from Dr. L. C. Sourer, of Philadelphia, for 
five thousand dollars. 

And why not, after Mr. Morgan’s syndi- 
cate has driven a deal with the president 
by which millions upon millions of the 
people’s hard-earned money is to be 
turned over to these usurers, through 
the contract made by Messrs. Cleveland 
gnd Carlisle on the part of the govern- 
ment? Doubtless Mr. Morgan feels he 
can well afford to squander five thousand 
dollars on a dog, even though some mill- 
ions of our people are in dire straits, and 
hundreds of thousands are begging for 
an opportunity to earn an honest dollar. 
The people sleep while the plutocrats 
repeat the crimes which brought ruin to 
ancient Rome. B. O. F. 

ane 
A Justice of the Peace and the Age of 
Consent. 


From a gentleman until recently resi- 
dent in Snohomish, Wash., I have just 
received this clipping: 


The trial of J. W. Halbert, the inhuman 
father, charged with rape, committed on his 
daughter (now aged thirteen years), occupied 
two days. The jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty,after taking four ballots. The first ballot 
was eight to four in favor of conviction. The 
girls testified in their own behalf, and were the 
only witnesses introduced by the prosecution; 
the defence preventing the mother’s testimony 
because of an old law which forbids a wife from 
testifying against a husband without the lat- 
ter’s consent. The defence introduced no wit- 
nesses, and sought to win upon technical defects 
of thelaw. They claim the present law making 
the age of consent at sixteen is unconstitutional 
and void, and that the age should be twelve. 
On Saturday Halbert was sentenced to ten years 
in the penitentiary. The customary stereotyped 
motion for a new trial will be heard some time 
in the hazy hence, and pending an appeal to the 
supreme court he will be boarded at the county’s 
expense. 

Commenting upon it my correspondent 
says: ‘* That a mother should not be 
allowed to testify in such a case presents 
itself to me as a sort of brutality not to 
be found outside of the laws relating to 
the rights of women. . I knew Hal- 
bert when in Washington. He was a ius- 
tice of the peace.” 

Note the various points involved in 
this brief matter. The mother of the 
child is prevented from testifying because 
the criminal objects and she is his wife. 
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Note that it required several ballots of 
the jury to arrive ata conviction. Note 
that the hope of escape is based not upon 
the innocence of the man, but upon the 
claim that the age of protection from 
such a crime should be but twelve years; 
note that upon such a plea one-third of 
the jury at first wished to protect the 
criminal. A number of other features 
will suggest themselves as to the ba?- 
barism of such a case being tried before 
men alone, and the poor child refused 
even the corroborative evidence of her 
own mother; but for present purposes 
enough has been said. H. H. G. 
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The Wealer. 


A very suggestive commentary upon 
existing industrial and social conditions 
is given in Miss Adeline Knapp’s remark- 
able story, ‘‘ The Wealer,”’ in this issue. 
As an analysis of the origin of much of 
the shocking crime that daily fills the 
newspapers, it suggests that there are 
Cains in our midst who never shed blood, 
but simply kill hope and opportunity, 
destroying men’s souls by destroying 
their means of living. As well kill a 
man, as Shakspere says, as take the 
means whereby he lives. The sudden 
metamorphosis of an industrious, steady, 
law-abiding, home-keeping workingman 
into a hopeless tramp, by a combination 
of manufacturers for the purpose of 
destroying competition, is not by any 
means an exaggeration. It only requires 
a few weeks of enforced idleness to turn 
two-thirds of the working population 
into tramps — that is, men seeking work 
from an organized conspiracy which 
thrives upon stopping production, and 
divorcing men from land and materials, 
in order to create an artificial value for 
their goods. These conspiracies called 
“commercial arrangements,” “ trusts,”’ 
have modern society in their power, 
and perpetually recurring periods of dis- 
tress and enforced idieness for millions 
of men is the result. 

Everybody who reads Miss Knapp’s 
story carefully will be impressed with 
its fidelity to the aspects of everyday 
life, and its great power of suggesting all 
the complex forces of society in a sim- 
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ple sketch of individual experience. In 
Miss Knapp we have a new writer of fic- 
tion who will assuredly win a high place 
for herself. 


—Y 


Human Evolution and the Fall. 

One of the leading metaphysicians and 
spiritual thinkers of our day in America 
is Henry Wood, the author of ‘ Ideal 
Suggestion,’ ‘‘ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,’ and ‘‘God’s Image in 
Man.”’ But unlike the old school of 
metaphysicians, who led their readers 
into mazes of subtle logical distinctions 
in which nothing seemed clear or cer- 
tain, Mr. Wood accepts the data of evo- 
lutionary physical science, and then re- 
veals the close and intimate interrelation 
of the moral and physical sciences, and 
outlines the higher spiritual law that 
governs all life and incites mankind to 
continual development along the higher 
plane. As he asserts and seeks to prove, 
in his paper on ‘‘ Human Evolution and 
‘the Fall,’’? a true evolutionary phi- 
losophy leads up tothe conclusion that 
all phenomena are the manifestations of 
an Infinite mind. Tracing the physical 
development of life from the lowest to 
the highest forms, from the simplest to 
the most complex, he asserts that the 
Darwinian theory of evolution is defi- 
cient in that it deals with forms and re- 
sults rather than their immaterial causa- 
tion, and does not seek to go beyond. 
The next step in science will be to grap- 
ple with the mystery of spirit— the 
moving, impelling force in life. The 
materialistic view of Darwin still subtly 
lingers and colors the researches and 
conclusions of a McCosh, Le Conte, 
Abbott, and Drummond; but new phys- 
ical forces are being discovered which 
will change the aims and scope of scien- 
tific inquiry. 

All this spectacle of ascent from proto- 
plasm to reasoning man is only a moving 
succession of visible forms. It is every- 
where assumed that these are the basic 
reality, while the life, mind, or soul 
manifested in them is only a property or 
function. According to such a philosophy 
man belongs inherently to the animal 
kingdom. But matter, per se, never 
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progresses, and mind does. Evolution in 
its essence and basis isimmaterial. The 
life, mind, or soul is always the cause 
and not the result of organization. In 
every case the unseen is the intrinsic 
entity. It follows that the real progres- 
sion is in the ascending quality and com- 
plexity of mind or life, and not of 
matter. 

This is the groundwork of Mr. Wood’s 
argument, and from it he shows that, 
accepting the evolutionary doctrine as 
the underlying truth of life, the so-called 
**fall’? of the Bible was really the be- 
ginning of the ethical consciousness in 
mankind and a step forward instead of a 
moral declension. 

The paper is brilliantly written, as is 
all of Mr. Wood’s fine speculative 
thought, and it will interest all students 
of science and the Bible. 

ae 
The Clairvoyance of Mollie Fancher. 

The remarkable experiences of Miss 
Mollie Fancher, ‘of Brooklyn, have been 
attracting a great deal of attention in the 
press, and Judge Abram H. Dailey’s 
book, recounting some of the most sug- 
gestive and important facts in her biog- 
raphy, has been widely read and dis- 
cussed. Mr. T. E. Allen, of the Ameri- 
can Psychical Society, reviews the case 
in this issue of THE ARENA, and his de- 
ductions will interest all readers who 
concern themselves with the s-sientific 
investigation of psychic phenomena. 

It has been the policy of the English 
psychical school, and Mr. Allen believes 
wisely and in harmony with approved 
scientific precedents, to make the tele- 
pathic explanation cover as wide a range 
of phenomena as possible. To the exi- 
gencies of this policy in its application to 
phenomena classified as telepathic and to 
other phenomena that gave birth to the 
term ‘*‘ multiplex personality,” we largely 
owe the theory of the “ subliminal con- 
sciousness’? expounded by Mr. Myers. 
Amending a definition given by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, Mr. Allen defines clair- 
voyance as a “ faculty of acquiring super- 
normally ” a knowledge of facts concern- 
ing material things and the normal mani- 
festations of embodied mind, ‘such as 
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we normally acquire by the use of our 
senses.”’ This excludes _ telepathy, 
whether the agent be present or absent, 
and so he assumes the existence of a dis- 
tinct clairvoyant faculty, and divides 
certain phenomena into three classes: 
(1) Purely telepathic, there being noth- 
ing that even remotely suggests clairvoy- 
ance; (2) purely clairvoyant, there being 
nothing that even remotely suggests 
telepathy; and (8) mixed cases, where, 
prima facie, they appear to be explicable 
by the simultaneous operation of both 
faculties, or might be explained by either 
faculty. He then analyzes the evidence 
in the biography of Mollie Fancher to 
show that, in his judgment, in spite of 
the division of opinion among English 
psychical students, there is strong evi- 
dence to show that man does possess 
the clairvoyant faculty. 

The case of Miss Mollie Fancher is a 
very interesting and extraordinary one, 
and Mr. Allen’s conclusion that she does 
possess a true, independent clairvoyant 
faculty will lead many to examine the 
evidence for themselves, and may start a 
train of investigation that will result in 
important discoveries. 

———e—e—eern 


Should War be Abolished ? 

In this striking and suggestive study, 
Mr. E. P. Powell, the well-known pub- 
licist, raises the question whether peace 
under certain conditions of internal cor- 
ruption and political abuse is not more 
to be feared than war. He seems to 
think that human nature is not yet suffi- 
ciently evolved on a plane of moral ‘and 
spiritual rationalism to justify the aboli- 
tion of war. His argument is able and 
masterly, as is everything which comes 
from his pen, and it should set thou- 
sands of Christians thinking seriously as 
to whether injustice and wrong are com- 
patible with peace. 


—~_ 


The Arena Past and Future. 

The June ARENA will open Volume 
Thirteenth of this review; and at this 
time we may be pardoned for noticing a 
few things accomplished by our maga- 
zine, aside from the great educational 
work which a fearless review must 
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necessarily accomplish. In addition to 
employing the ablest and boldest think- 
ers of America and Europe to discuss 
great, live problems, this review has 
never faltered in its allegiance to the 
cause of justice or in its efforts to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the people and 
bring about. a higher morality and a 
broader, tolerant and 
sp it. It has exposed the horrible 
conditions in the slums of our great 
cities, and has raised and disbursed sev- 
eral thousands of dollars among the 
exiles of society. It has been the instru- 
ment.through which numbers of educa- 
tional centres have been started, through 
which fundamental social and economic 
questions are being studied in a manner 
which it is safe to predict will bear fruit 
for justice, freedom, and fraternity in 
the years which are to come. Nor is 
this all; unjust and immoral legislation 
has been so persistently assailed, and the 
wrongs wrought by indefensible legisla- 
tion have been so ably pointed out, that 
in more than one instance the agitations 
carried on by this review have brought 
about the enactment of just and benefi- 
cent laws. 

With the opening of the present year 
THE ARENA began a systematic agita- 
tion looking toward raising the age of 
consent throughout the republic. The 
attention of the various legislators of 
the country was called to the essential 
injustice of the inhuman and debasing 
laws now in force on this subject, 
and an appeal was made to the sense 
of honor and manhood in our legis- 
lators. More than this, the public was, 
for the first time in the history of the 
nation, made thoroughly acquainted 
with the existence of statutes which 
should bring the blush of shame to the 
brow of every man and woman in the 
civilized world. Asa result, at least two 
states have this winter raised the age of 
consent to eighteen years, and bills for 
the purpose of raising the age have 
been introduced in more than a score 
of legislatures, while an educational 
agitation has been inaugurated which, 
it is safe to predict, will end in the 
abolition of these odious laws which 
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permit a little girl to legally consent to 
her degradation and ruin. THE ARENA 
does not propose to let this question 
drop until every state in our Union shall 
have righted this great wrong to maiden- 
hood, to society, and to posterity. 

Another special feature of THE ARENA 
which finds no parallel in any other 
magazine of opinion is the systematic 
discussion of root-problems of civiliza- 
tion — questions such as heredity, pre- 
natal and post-natal influence, the funda- 
mentals of justice in social and economic 
conditions, and the building of charac- 
ter. These topics have been little dwelt 
upon by magazines of opinion in the 
past, and yet they are questions upon 
which progress and happiness depend. 
THe ARENA has inaugurated an educa- 
tional campaign along these lines, and 
the good results are already ¢C:mon- 
strated in many directions. This review 
appeals to the conscience of men and 
women of conviction. It has never 
catered to public opinion, but has sought 
rather to stimulate thought and educate 
its readers to become independent th.nk- 
ers. 

The June ARENA will be an exception- 
ally fine issue of this review. We have 
made arrangements for some special seat- 
ures, which will appear during the sum- 
mer, which will, we believe, be very popu- 
lar with our readers. Illustrations, fic- 
tion, and biographical sketches will be 
striking features during the months of 
June, July, and August—the months 
when even the most earnest thinkers seek 
restand recreation. These special features 
will be inaugurated in June by one or 
two papers carrying exceptionally fine 
illustrations, also some delightful stories 
and sketches. The June ARENA will de- 
light the artist, the student, and the lov- 
ers of good literature: who believe in art 
for progress rather than art for art’s sake. 

Again we wish to thank the thousands 
of subscribers to this review who are so 
effectually extending its circulation and 
influence; their loyal work is deeply ap- 
preciated by us. The battle in which 
we are engaged is no personal contest, it 
is a battle for progress all along the line 
of civilization. The conflict calls fer the 
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service of all who see, feel, and believe 
that the world’s happiness and elevation 
can only be secured through education, 
toleration, and justice. 

In the June ARENA the eminent his- 
torian, John Clark Ridpath, will con- 
tribute an important paper. The series 
of papers on “ Wellsprings of Immoral- 
ity” will be continued by a paper on 
“Prostitution within the Marriage 
Bond,” by the Editor of THr ARENA. 
Several other striking features will make 
the opening issue of Volume Thirteen 
exceedingly interesting to wide-awake 
men and women of conviction. 


John Clark Ridpath in The Arena. 


A feature of the June ARENA will be a 
paper of more than ordinary interest by 
the eminent historian, John Clark Rid- 
path. A fine portrait of Mr. Ridpath 
will accompany this contribution. Few 
men of our day, and probably no Ameri- 
can writer whose literary fame is due to 
serious writings, enjoys such popularity 
as Mr. Ridpath. He has nobly won a 
most enviable position among the fore- 
most historians of our age and nation. 
This paper will be one of several strong 
and interesting contributions to the open- 
ing number of Volume Thirteen of THE 
ARENA. 


The People’s Highways. 


The second article in Prof. Frank Par- 
sons’ series of economic studies on mo- 
nopolies in this issue deals with the ques- 
tion of cheap and rapid transit in cities, 
and it deserves the close stud& of every 
person who realizes the gigantic defects 
and costliness of the present system of 
corporation service, under which the cit- 
izens surrender all their rights and get 
nothing in return but a bad and costly 
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service. The data which Professor Par- 
sons has gathered together, in this sum- 
mary of this pressing and vital question, 
have taken many months to collect from 
sources which are inaccessible to the 
average student and inquirer, and in 
many cases have only been obtained with 
enormous trouble and most persistent 
application. So much chicanery and 
deception are practised in connection 
with everything relating to the manage- 
ment and returns of the street railroads 
that extraordinary difficulties and obsta- 
cles confront the student of economics 
who would get at the facts of their 
cost, receipts, expenditures, and returns 
for the purposes of comparative statisti- 
cal study. 

Professor Parsons’ is the first attempt, 
so far as we know, in current economic 
literature to demonstrate that a two-cent 
fare is economically possible on our street- 
car lines. The paper contains a sharp 
and clear-cut analysis of the statistics 
published by the Boston West End Street 
Railway Company, and shows by the 
figures of the Company’s report for 1894 
how the municipalization of the road 
would save the city four millions of dol- 
lars a year out of the six and three- 
fourths millions they pay the monoply, 
and at the same time give the citizens 
and taxpayers good service and better 
accommodations for two cents instead of 
five. 

It is not the least exaggeration to say 
that no such valuable series of red-hot 
contemporary economic studies has been 
offered to the American public within 
the last ten years; and in the present 
wave of civic awakening from New 
York to San Francisco they should ef- 
fect much good. They alone are worth 
the subscription price of this review, 
and should be passed from hand to hand 
among all thinking people. 





